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HINTS 

FOR 

A    MEMORIAL 

TO   BE  DELIVERED  TO 

MONSIEUR  DE  M.  M. 

THE  king  my  mafter,  from  his  fincere  defire 
of  keeping  up  a  good  correfpondence  with 
his  mod  Chriftian  majefty,  and  the  French  nation, 
has  for  fome  time  beheld,  with  concern,  the  con- 
dition into  which  that  fovereign  and  nation  have 
fallen. 

Notwithftanding  the  reality  and  the  warmth  of 
thofe  fentiments,  his  Britannick  majefty  has  hi- 
therto forborne  in  any  manner  to  take  part  in  their 
affairs;  in  hopes,  that  the  common  intereft  of 
king  and  fubjecls  would  render  all  parties  fenfible 
of  the  neccflity  of  fettling  their  government  and 
their  freedom,  upon  principles  of  moderation;  as 
the  only  means  of  fecuring  permanence  to  both 
thefe  bleflir.gs,  as  well  as  internal  and  external 
tranquillity,  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  to  all 
Europe. 

His  Britannick  majefty  finds,  to  his  great  re- 
B  2  gret, 
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gret,  that  his  hopes  have  not  been  realized.  He 
finds,  that  confufions  and  diforders  have  rather 
increafed  than  diminished,  and  that  they  now 
threaten  to  proceed  to  dangerous  extremities. 

In  this  fituation  of  things,  the  fame  regard  to  a 
neighbouring  fovereign  living  in  friendfhip  \vith 
Great  Britain,  the  fame  fpirit  of  good-will  to  the 
kingdom  of  France,  the  fame  regard  to  the  general 
tranquillity,  which  have  caufed  him  to  view,  with 
concern,  the  growth  and  continuance  of  the  pre- 
icr.t  diforders,  have  induced  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  to  mtcrpofe  his  good  offices  towards  a  re- 
concilement of  thofe  unhappy  differences.  This  his 
majefty  does  with  the  inoft  cordial  regard  to  the 
good  of  all  defcriptions  concerned,  and  with  the 
mo  ft  perfect  iincerity,  wholly  removing  from  his 
royal  mind,  all  memory  of  every  circumftance 
which  might  impede  him  in  the  execution  of  a 
plan  of  benevolence  which  he  has  fo  much  at  heart. 
His  majefty,  having  always  thought  it  his  greateft 
glory,  that  he  rules  over  a  people,  perfectly  and 
folidly,  becaufe  foberly,  rationally,  and  legally  free, 
'  can  never  be  fuppofed  to  proceed  in  offering  thus 
his  royal  mediation,  but  vith  an  unaffected  defire 
and  full  rcfolution,  to  consider  the  fettlement  of  a 
free  conftitution  in  France,  as  the  very  bafis  of  any 
agreement  between  the  fovereign  and  thofe  of  his 
lubjects  who  are  unhappily  at  variance  with  him; 
to  guarantee  it  to  them,  if  it  mould  b«  defired,  in 

the 
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the  ntoft  folemn  and  authentick  manner,  and  to  do 
all  that  in  him  lies  to  procure  the  like  guarantee 
from  other  powers. 

His  Britannick  majefty,  in  the  dime  manner, 
allures  the  moft  Chriftian  king,  that  he  knows  too 
well,  and  values  too  highly,  what  is  due  to  the 
dignity  and  rights  of  crowned  heads,  and  to  the 
implied  faith  of  treaties  which  have  always  been 
made  with  the  crown  of  France,  ever  to  liften  to 
any  propodtion  by  which  that  monarchy  fhall  be 
defpoiled  of  all  its  rights,  fo  effential  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  confideration  of  the  prince,  and  the 
concord  and  welfare  of  the  people. 

If,  unfortunately,  a  due  attention  mould  not  be 
paid  to  thefe  his  majefty  Js  benevolent  and  neigh- 
bourly offers,  or,  if  any  circumftances  mould  pre- 
vent the  moft  Chriftian  king  from  acceding,  (as 
his  majefty  has  no  doubt  he  is  well  difpofed  to  do) 
to  this  healinsr  mediation  in  favour  of  himfelf  and 

D 

all  his  fubjecls,  his  majefty  has  commanded  me  to 
take  leave  of  this  court,  as  not  conceiving  it  to  be 
fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  crown,  and  to  what 
he  owes  to  his  faithful  people,  any  longer  to  keep 
a  publick  minifter  at  the  court  of  a  fovereign  who 
is  not  in  poileifion  of  his  own  liberty. 
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IN  all  our  tranfactions  with  France,  and  at  all 
periods,  we  have  treated  with  that  ftate  on  the 
footing  of  a  monarchy.  Monarchy  was  confidered 
in  all  the  external  relations  of  that  kingdom  with 
every  power  in  Europe  as  its  legal  and  conftitu- 
tional  government,  and  that  in  which  alone  its  fe- 
deral capacity  was  vefted. 

It  is  not  yet  a  year  fince  Monfieur  de  Montmorin, 
formally,  and  with  as  little  refpect  as  can  be  ima- 
gined, to  the  king,  and  to  all  crowned  heads,  an- 
nounced a  total  revolution  in  that  country.  He 
has  informed  the  Britifh  miniftry,  that  its  frame  of 
government  is  wholly  altered;  that  he  is  one  of 
the  minifters  of  the  new  fyftem ;  and  in  effect,  that 
the  king  is  no  longer  his  mafter  (nor  does  he  even 
call  him  fuch)  but  the  "  frft  of  the  minifters"  in 
the  new  fyftem. 

The 
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Acceptance       The  fecond  notification  was  that  of  the  kind's 

of  the  con- 

ftit;mon  ra-  acceptance  of  the  new  conftitution;  accompanied 
with  fanfaronades  in  the  modern  ftyle  of  theFrench 
bureaus,  things  which  have  much  more  the  air 
and  character  of  the  faucy  declamations  of  their 
clubs,  than  the  tone  of  regular  office. 

It  has  not  been  very  ufual  to  notify  to  foreign 
courts,  any  thing  concerning  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  any  ftate.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  thefe  two  notifications,  with  the  ob- 
fcrvations  with  which  they  are  attended,  does  not 
leave  it  in  the  choice  of  the  fovereigns  of  Chrif- 
tendom  to  appear  ignorant  either  of  this  French 
revolution,  or  (what  is  more  important)  of  its 
principles. 

We  know  that  very  foon  after  this  manifefto  of 
Monfieur  de  Montmorin,  the  king  of  France,  in 
whofe  name  it  was  made,  found  himfelf  obliged  to 
fly,  with  his  whole  family ;  leaving  behind  him  a 
declaration,  in  which  he  difavows  and  annuls  that 
conftitution,  as  having  been  the  effect  of  force  on 
his  perfon  and  ufurpation  on  his  authority.  It  is 
equally  notorious  that  this  unfortunate  prince  was, 
with  many  circumftances  of  infult  and  outrage, 
brought  back  prifoner,  by  a  deputation  of  the  pre- 
tended national  affembly,  and  afterwards  fufpended 
by  their  authority,  from  his  government.  Under 
equally  notorious  conftraint,  and  under  menaces 
of  total  depofition,  he  has  been  compelled  to  accept 

what 
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what  they  call  a  conftitution,  and  to  agree  to  what- 
ever elfe  the  ufurped  power,  which  holds  him  in 
confinement,  thinks  proper  to  impofe. 

His  next  brother,  who  had  fled  with  him,  and 
his  third  brother,  who  had  fled  before  him,  all  the 
princes  of  his  blood,  who  remained  faithful  to  him, 
and  the  flower  of  his  magiftracy,  his  clergy,  and 
his  nobility,  continue  in  foreign  countries,  proteft- 
ing  againft  all  acts  done  by  him  in  his  prefent 
fituation,  on  the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  him- 
felf  protefted  againft  them  at  the  time  of  his  flight ; 
with  this  addition,  that  they  deny  his  very  com- 
petence, (as  on  good  grounds  they  may)  to  abro- 
gate the  royalty,  or  the  antient  conftitutional  or- 
ders of  the  kingdom.  In  this  proteft  they  are 
joined  by  three  hundred  of  the  late  affembly  itfelf, 
and  in  effect,,  by  a  great  part  of  the  French  nation. 
The  new  government  (fo  far  as  the  people  dare  to 
difclofe  their  fentiments)  is  difdained,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  by  the  greater  number  ;  who,  as  M.  de  la 
Fayette  complains,  and  as  the  truth  is,  have  de- 
dined  to  take  any  mare  in  the  new  elections  to  the 
national  aflembly,  either  as  candidates  or  electors. 

In  this  ftate  of  things  (that  is  in  the  cafe  of  a 
divided  kingdom)  by  *  the  law  of  nations,  Great 
Britain,  like  every  other  power,  is  free  to  take  any 
part  fhe  pleafes.  She  may  decline,  with  more  or 

See  Vattel,  b.  ii.  c.  4.  feel.  56.  and  b.  iii.  c.  18.  fe&.  296. 
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Icfs  formality,  according  to  her  difcretion,  to  ac- 
knowledge this  new  fyftem;  or  fhe  may  recognife 
it  as  a  government  defaflo,  fetting  afide  all  difcuf- 
fion  of  its  original  legality,  and  confidering  the 
antient  monarchy  as  at  an  end.  The  law  of  nations 
leaves  our  court  open  to  its  choice.  We  have  no 
direction  but  what  is  found  in  the  well-underftood 
policy  of  the  king  and  kingdom. 

This  declaration  of  a  new  fyecies  of  government, 
on  new  principles,  (fuch  it  profeffes  itfelf  to  be) 
is  a  real  crifis  in  the  politicks  of  Europe.  The  con- 
duct which  prudence  ought  to  dictate  to  Great 
Britain,  will  not  depend  (as  hitherto  our  connexion 
or  quarrel  with  other  ftates  has  for  fome  time  de- 
pended) upon  merely  external  relations;  but  in  a 
great  meafure  alfo  upon  the  fyftem  which  we  may 
think  it  right  to  adopt  for  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  our  own  country. 

If  it  be  our  policy  to  aflimilate  our  government 
to  that  of  France,  we  ought  to  prepare  for  this 
change,  by  encouraging  the  fchemes  of  authority 
eftablifhed  there.  We  ought  to  wink  at  the  cap- 
tivity and  depofition  of  a  prince,  with  whom,  if 
not  in  clofe  alliance,  we  were  in  friendfliip.  We 
ought  to  fall  in  with  the  ideas  of  Monf.  Mont- 
morin's  circular  manifefto;  and  to  do  bufinefs  of 
courfe  with  the  functionaries  who  act  under  the 
new  power,  by  which  that  king,  to  whom  his  ma- 
jefty's  minifter  has  been  fent  to  refide,  has  been  dc- 

pofed 
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pofed  and  imprifoned.  On  that  idea  we  ought  alfo 
to  with-hold  all  forts  of  direct  or  indirect  counte- 
nance from  thofe  who  are  treating  in  Germany 
for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  French  monarchy 
and  the  ancient  orders  of  that  ftate.  This  con- 
duct  is  fuitable  to  this  policy. 

The  queftion  is,  whether  this  policy  be  fuitable 
to  the  interefts  of  the  crown  and  fubjects  of  Great 
Britain.  Let  us  therefore  a  little  confider  the  true 
nature  and  probable  effects  of  the  revolution  which, 
in  fuch  a  very  unufual  manner,  has  been  twice  di- 
plomatically announced  to  his  majefty. 

There  have  been  many  internal  revolutions  in  the  Difference 

between 

government  of  countries,  both  as  to  perfons  and  l  iis  revolu- 
tion and  o- 

forms,  in  which  the  neighbouring  ftates  have  had  the«. 
little  or  no  concern.  "Whatever  the  government 
might  be  with  refpect  to  thofe  perfons  and  thofe 
forms,  the  itationary  interefts  of  the  nation  con- 
cerned, have  moft  commonly  influenced  the  new 
governments  in  the  fame  manner  in  which  they 
influenced  the  old;  and  the  revolution,  turning  on 
matter  of  local  grievance  or  of  local  accommoda- 
tion, did  not  extend  beyond  its  territory. 

The  prefent  revolution  in  France  feems  to  me  Nature  of 

the  French 

to  be  quite  of  another  character  and  defcription  ;  revolution. 
and  to  bear  little  refemblance  or  analogy  to  any  of 
thofe  which  have  been  brought  about  in  Europe, 
upon  principles  merely  political.     //  is  a  revolution 
of  doftrine  and  tbeoretick  dogma.     It  has  a  much 

greater 
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greater  refemblance  to  thofe  changes  which  have 
been  made  upon  religious  grounds,in  which  a  fpirit 
of  profelytifm  makes  an  eflential  part. 

The  laft  revolution  of  doctrine  and  theory 
which  has  happened  in  Europe,  is  the  reformation. 
It  is  not  for  my  purpofe  to  take  any  notice  here  of 
the  merits  of  that  revolution,  but  to  ftate  one  only 
of  its  effects. 

its  effeds.  That  effect  was  to  introduce  other  inter  eft  3  into  all 
countries,  than  thofe  which  arofe  from  their  locality  and 
natural  circumftances.  The  principle  of  the  refor- 
mation was  fuch,  as  by  its  effence,  could  not  be 
local  or  confined  to  the  country  in  which  it  had 
its  origin.  For  inftance,  the  doctrine  of  "  Jufti- 
fication  by  faith  or  by  works,"  which  was  the  ori- 
ginal bafis  of  the  reformation,  could  not  have  one 
of  its  alternatives  true  as  to  Germany,  and  falfe  as 
to  every  other  country.  Neither  are  queftions  of 
theoretick  truth  and  falfehood  governed  by  circum- 
ftances any  more  than  by  places.  On  that  occa- 
fion,  therefore,  the  fpirit  of  profelytifm  expanded 
itfelf  with  great  elafticity  upon  all  fides ;  and  great 
diviilons  were  every  where  the  refult. 

Thefe  divifions,  however,  in  appearance  merely 
dogmatick,  foon  became  mixed  with  the  political; 
and  their  effects  were  rendered  much  more  intenfe 
from  this  "combination.  Europe  was  for  a  long 
time  divided  into  two  great  factions,  under  the 
name  of  Catholick  and  Proteftant,  which  not  only 

often 
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often  alienated  ftate  from  ftate,  but  alfo  divided 
almoft  every  ftate  within  itfelf.  The  warm  parties 
in  each  ftate  were  more  affectionately  attached  to 
tliofe  of  their  own  doctrinal  intereft  in  fome  other 
country  than  to  their  fellow  citizens,  or  to  their 
natural  government,  when  they  or  either  of  them 
happened  to  be  of  a  different  perfuafion.  Thefe 
factions,  wherever  they  prevailed,  if  they  did  not 
abfolutely  deftroy,  at  leaft  weakened  and  diftracted 
the  locality  of  patriotifm.  The  publick  affections 
came  to  have  other  motives  and  other  ties. 

It  would  be  to  repeat  the  hiftory  of  the  two  laft 
centuries  to  exemplify  the  effects  of  this  revo- 
lution. 

Although  the  principles  to  which  it  gave  rife, 
did  not  operate  with  a  perfect  regularity  .and  con- 
ftancy,  they  never  wholly  ceafed  to  operate.  Few 
wars  were  made,  and  few  treaties  were  entered 
into,  in  which  they  did  not  come  in  for  fome  part. 
They  gave  a  colour,  a  character,  and  direction  to 
all  the  politicks  of  Europe. 

Thefe  principles  of  internal,  as  well  as  external .  New  fyftem 

,.    .r  ,.   .  .     n  .„       of  politicks. 

divihon  and  coalition,  are  but  juli:  now  extinguilh- 
ed.  But  they  who  will  examine  into  the  true  cha- 
racter and  genius  of  fome  late  events,  muft  be  fa- 
tisfied  that  other  fources  of  faction,  combining 
parties  among  the  inhabitants  of  different  coun-. 
tries  into  one  connexion,  are  opened,  and  that 
from  thef?  fources  are  likely  to  arife  effects  full  as 

important 
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important  as  thofe  which  had  formerly  arifen  from 
the  jarring  interefts  of  the  religious  feels.  The  in- 
tention of  the  feveral  actors  in  the  change  in 
France,  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  is  very  openly 
profefled. 

In  the  modern  world,  before  this  time,  there  has 
been  no  inftance  of  this  fpirit  of  general  political 
faction,  feparated  from  religion,  pervading  feveral 
countries,  and  forming  a  principle  of  union  be- 
tween the  partifans  in  each.  But  the  thing  is  not 
lefs  in  human  nature.  The  antient  world  has  fur- 
niflied  a  ftrong  and  ftriking  inftance  of  fuch  a 
ground  for  faction,  full  as  powerful  and  full  as 
mifchievous  as  our  fpirit  of  religious  fyftem  had 
ever  been,  exciting  in  all  the  ftates  of  Greece  (Eu- 
ropean and  Afiatick)  the  moil  violent  animofities, 
and  the  moft  cruel  and  bloody  perfecutions  and 
profcriptions.  Thefe  antient  factions  in  each  com- 
monwealth of  Greece,  connected  themfelves  with 
thofe  of  the  fame  defcription  in  fome  other  ftates ; 
and  fecret  cabals  and  publick  alliances  were  carried 
on  and  made,  not  upon  a  conformity  of  general 
political  interefts,  but  for  the  fupport  and  aggran- 
dizement of  the  two  leading  ftates  which  headed 
the  ariftocratick  and  democratick  factions.  For, 
as  in  later  times,  the  king  of  Spain  was  at  the  head 
of  a  catholick,  and  the  king  of  Sweden  of  a  pro- 
teftant  intereft,  France,  (though  catholick,  acting 
fubordinately  to  the  latter,)  in  the  like  manner  the 

Lacedemonians 
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Lacedemonians  were  every  where  at  the  head  of 
the  ariftocratick  interefts,  and  the  Athenians  of 
the  democratick.  The  two  leading  powers  kept 
alive  a  conftant  cabal  and  confpiracy  in  every  ftate, 
and  the  political  dogmas  concerning  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  a  republick,  were  the  great  inftruments  by 
which  thefe  leading  ftates  chofe  to  aggrandize 
themfelves.  Their  choice  was  not  unwife;  be- 
caufe  the  intereft  in  opinions  (merely  as  opinions, 
and  without  any  experimental  reference  to  their 
effects)  when  once  they  take  ftrong  hold  of  the 
mind,  become  the  moil  operative  of  all  interefts, 
and  indeed  very  often  fuperfede  every  other. 

I  might  further  exemplify  the  poflibility  of  a  po- 
litical fentiment  running  through  various  ftates 
and  combining  factions  in  them,  from  the  hiftory 
of  the  middle  ages  in  the  Guelfs,  and  Ghibellines. 
Thefe  were  political  factions  originally  in  favour  of 
the  emperour  and  the  pope,  with  no  mixture  of 
religious  dogmas ;  or  if  any  thing  religioufly  doc- 
trinal they  had  in  them  originally,  it  very  foon 
difappeared;  as  their  firft  political  objects  difap- 
peared  alfo,  though  the  fpirit  remained.  They  be- 
•came  no  more  than  names  to  diftinguifh  factions; 
but  they  were  not  the  lefs  powerful  in  their  opera- 
tion, when  they  had  no  direct  point  of  doctrine, 
either  religious  or  civil,  to  affert.  For  a  long  time, 
however,  thofe  factions  gave  no  fmall  degree  of 
influence  to  the  foreign  chiefs  in  every  common- 

VOL.  VII.  C  wealth 
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wealth  in  which  they  exifted.  I  do  not  mean  to1 
purfue  further  the  track  of  thefe  parties.  I  allude 
to  this  part  of  hiftory  only,  as  it  furnilhes  an  in- 
ftance  of  that  fpecies  of  faction  which  broke  the 
locality  of  publick  affections,  and  united  defcrip- 
tions  of  citizens  more  with  ftrangers  than  with 
their  countrymen  of  different  opinions. 

^  ^c  poetical  dogma,  which  upon  the  new 
principle.  French  fyftem,  is  to  unite  the  factions  of  different 
nations,  is  this,  "  That  the  majority,  told  by 
"  the  head,  of  the  taxable  people  in  every  coun- 
"  try,  is  the  perpetual,  natural,  unceafing,  inde- 
"  feafible  fovereign;  that  this  majority  is  perfectly 
"  mafter  of  the  form,  as  well  as  the  adminiftration 
"  of  the  ftate,  and  that  the  magiftrates,  under 
"  whatever  names  they  are  called,  are  only  func- 
"  tionaries  to  obey  the  orders,  (general  as  laws  or 
"  particular  as  decrees)  which  that  majority  may 
"  make;  that  this  is  the  only  natural  govern- 
"  ment;  that  all  others  are  tyranny  and  ufurpa- 
"  tion." 

ln  order  to  reduce  this  dosrma  into  practice,  the 


projea.  .  .  . 

republicans  in  France,  and  their  affociates  in  other 
countries,  make  it  always  their  bufmefs,  and  often 
their  publick  profeffion,  to  deftroy  all  traces  of  an- 
tient  eftabliftiments,  and  to  form  a  new  common- 
wealth in  each  country,  upon  the  bafis  of  the 
French  Rights  of  Men.  On  the  principle  of  thefe 
rights,  they  mean  to  inftitute  in  every  country, 

and 
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and  as  it  were,  the  germe  of  the  whole,  parochial 
governments,  for  the  purpofe  of  what  they  call 
equal  reprefentation.  From  them  is  to  grow,  by 
fome  media,  a  general  council  and  reprefentative 
of  all  the  parochial  governments.  In  that  repre- 
fentative is  to  be  vetted  the  whole  national  power; 
totally  abolifhing  hereditary  name  and  office,  le- 
velling all  conditions  of  men,  (except  where  money 
muft  make  a  difference)  breaking  all  connexion  be- 
tween territory  and  dignity,  and  abolifhing  every 
fpecies  of  nobility,  gentry,  and  church  eftablifh- 
ments;  all  their  priefls,  and  all  their  magiftrates 
being  only  creatures  of  election  and  penfioners  at 
will. 

Knowing  how  oppofite  a  permanent  landed  in- 
tereft  is  to  that  fcheme,  they  have  refolved,  and  it 
is  the  great  drift  of  all  their  regulations,  to  reduce 
that  defcription  of  men  to  a  mere  peafantry,  for 
the  fuftenance  of  the  towns,  and  to  place  the  true 
effective  government  in  cities,  among  the  tradef- 
men,  bankers,  and  voluntary  clubs  of  bold,  pre- 
fuming  young  perfons;  advocates,  attornies,  no- 
taries, managers  of  newfpapers,  and  thofe  cabals 
of  literary  men,  called  academies.  Their  repub- 
lick  is  to  have  a  firft  functionary,  (as  they  call  him) 
under  the  name  of  king,  or  not,  as  they  think  fit. 
This  officer,  when  fuch  an  officer  is  permitted,  is 
however,  neither  in  fact  nor  name,  to  be  confidered 
as  fovereign,nor  the  people  as  his  fubjects.  The  very 
ufe  of  thefe  appellations  is  ofienfive  to  their  ears. 
C  2  This 
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This  fyftem,  as  it  has  firft  been  realized,  dogma- 
tically as  well  as  practically,  in  France,  makes 
France  the  natural  head  of  all  factions  formed  on 

the  French 

fyftem.  a  fimilar  principle,  wherever  they  may  prevail,  as 
much  as  Athens  was  the  head  and  fettled  ally  of  all 
democratick  factions,  wherever  they  exifted.  The 
other  fyftem  has  no  head. 

This  fyftem  has  very  many  partifans  in  every 
country  in  Europe,  but  particularly  in  England, 
where  they  are  already  formed  into  a  body,  com- 
prehending moft  of  the  difienters  of  the  three  lead- 
ing denominations;  to  thefe  are  readily  aggre- 
gated all  who  are  diflenters  in  character,  temper, 
and  difpofitiori,  though  not  belonging  to  any  of 
their  congregations — that  is,  all  the  reftlefs  people 
who  refemble  them,  of  all  ranks  and  all  parties — 
Whigs,  and  even  Tories — the  whole  race  of  half- 
bred  fpeculators ; — all  the  Atheifts,  Deifts,  andSo- 
cinians ; — all  thofe  who  hate  the  clergy,  and  envy 
the  nobility, — a  good  many  among  the  monied 
people; — the  Eaft  Indians  almoft  to  a  man,  who 
cannot  bear  to  find  that  their  prefent  importance 
does  not  bear  a  proportion  to  their  wealth.  Thefe 
latter  have  united  themfelves  into  one  great,  and 
in  my  opinion,  formidable  club,*  which,  though 
now  quiet,  may  be  brought  into  action  with  con- 
fiderable  unanimity  and  force. 

*  Originally  called  the  Bengal  club,  butfmce  opened  to  per- 
fons  from  the  other  prefidencies,  for  the  purpole  of  conlblidat- 
ing  the  whole  Indian  intereft. 

Formerly 
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Formerly  few,  except  the  ambitious  great,  or 
the  defperate  and  indigent,  were  to  be  feared  as 
inftruments  in  revolutions.  What  has  happened 
in  France  teaches  us,  with  many  other  things, 
that  there  are  more  caufes  than  have  commonly 
been  taken  into  our  confideration,  by  which  go- 
vernment may  be  fubverted.  The  monied  men, 
merchants,  principal  tradefmen,  and  men  of  let- 
ters (hitherto  generally  thought  the  peaceable  and 
even  timid  part  of  fociety)  are  the  chief  actors  in 
the  French  revolution.  But  the  fact  is,  that  as 
money  increafes  and  circulates,  and  as  the  circula- 
tion of  news,  in  politicks,  and  letters,  becomes 
more  and  more  diffufed,  the  perfons  who  diffufe 
this  money,  and  this  intelligence,  become  more 
and  more  important,  This  was  not  long  undif* 
covered.  Views  of  ambition  were  in  France,  for 
the  firft  time,  prefented  to  thefe  clafies  of  men. 
Objects  in  the  ftate,  in  the  army,  in  the  fyftem  of 
civil  offices  of  every  kind.  Their  eyes  were  daz- 
zled with  this  new  profpect.  They  were,  as  it 
were,  electrified  and  made  to  lofe  the  natural  fpirit 
of  their  fituation.  A  bribe,  great  without  exam- 
ple in  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  was  held  out  to 
them — the  whole  government  of  a  very  large 
kingdom. 

There  are  feveral  who  are  perfuaded  that  the   Grounds  of 

_  .  fecurity 

fame  thing  cannot  happen  in  England,  becaufe  fuppofed 
Jiere,  (they  fay)  the  occupations  of  merchants,  land.  8 
C  3  tradefmen, 
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tradefmen,  and  manufacturers,  are  not  held  as  de- 
grading fituations.  I  once  thought  that  the  low 
eftimation  in  which  commerce  was  held  in  France, 
might  be  reckoned  among  the  caufes  of  the  late 
revolution ;  and  I  am  ftill  of  opinion,  that  the  ex- 
clulive  fpirit  of  the  French  nobility,  did  irritate  the 
wealthy  of  other  clafles.  But  I  found  long  fmce, 
that  perfons  in  trade  and  bufinefs  were  by  no 
means  defpifed  in  France  in  the  manner  I  had  been 
taught  to  believe.  As  to  men  of  letters,they  were 
fo  far  from  being  defpifed  or  neglected,  that  there 
was  no  country  perhaps  in  the  univerfe,  in  which 
they  were  fo  highly  efteemed,  courted,  carefled, 
and  even  feared;  tradefmen  naturally  were  not  fo 
much  fought  in  fociety  (as  not  furniftiing  fo  largely 
to  the  fund  of  converfation  as  they  do  to  the  reve- 
nues of  the  ftate)  but  the  latter  defcription  got  for- 
-  ward  every  day.  M.  Bailly,  who  made  himfelf 
the  popular  mayor  on  the  rebellion  of  the  Baftile, 
and  is  a  principal  actor  in  the  revolt,  before  the 
change  pofleffed  a  penfion  or  office  under  the 
crown,  of  fix  hundred  pound  Englifli,  a  year,  for 
that  country,  no  contemptible  provifion:  and  this 
he  obtained  folely  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  on  no 
nied  in-  other  title.  As  to  the  monied  men — whilft  the 

tereft. 

monarchy  continued,  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
merely  as  fuch,  they  did  not  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  nobility,  but  nobility  was  of  fo  eafy  an  acquifi- 
tion,  that  it  was  the  fault  or  neglect  of  all  of  that 

defcription, 
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defcription,  who  did  not  obtain  its  privileges,  for 
their  lives  at  leaft,  in  virtue  of  office.  It  attached 
under  the  royal  government  to  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  places,  real  and  nominal,  that  were 
vendible;  and  fuch  nobility  were  as  capable  of 
every  thing  as  their  degree  of  influence  or  intereft 
could  make  them,  that  is,  as  nobility  of  no  con- 
fiderable  rank  or  confequence.  M.  Necker,  fo  far 
from  being  a  French  gentleman,  was  not  fo  much 
as  a  Frenchman  born,  and  yet  we  all  know  the 
rank  in  which  he  ftood  on  the  day  of  the  meeting 
of  the  ftates. 

As  to  the  mere  matter  of  eftimation  of  the  mer-  Mercantile 
cantile  or  any  other  clafs,  this  is  regulated  by  opi- 
nion and  prejudice.     In  England  a  fecurity  againft 
the  envy  of  men  in  thefe  clafles,  is  not  fo  very  com- 
plete as  we  may  imagine.     We  muft  not  impofe 
upon  ourfelves.     What  inftitutions  and  manners 
together  had  done  in  France,  manners  alone  do 
here.     It  is  the  natural  operation  of  things  where 
there  exifts  a  crown,  a  court,  fplendid  orders  of 
knighthood,  and  an  hereditary  nobility; — where 
there  exifts  a  fixed,  permanent,  landed  gentry, 
continued  in  greatnefs  and  opulence  by  the  law  of 
primogeniture,  and  by  a  protection  given  to  fa- 
mily fettlements; — where  there  exifts  a  ftanding 
army  and  navy ; — where  there  exifts  a  church  efta- 
blimment,  which  beftows  on  learning  and  parts  an 
intereft  combined  with  that  of  religion  and  the 
C  4  ftatej 
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ftate; — in  a  country  where  fiich  things  exift, 
wealth,  new  in  its  acquifition,  and  precarious  in 
its  duration,  can  never  rank  firft,  or  even  near 
the  firft  j  though  wealth  has  its  natural  weight, 
further,  than  as  it  is  balanced  and  even  preponde- 
rated amongft  us  as  amongft  other  nations,  by  ar- 
tificial inftitutions  and  opinions  growing  out  of 
them.  At  no  period  in  the  hiftory  of  England 
have  fo  few  peers  been  taken  out  of  trade  or  from 
families  newly  created  by  commerce.  In  no  pe- 
riod has  fo  fmall  a  number  of  noble  families  en- 
tered into  the  counting-houfe.  I  can  call  to  mind 
but  one  in  all  England,  and  his  is  of  near  fifty 
years  (landing.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  appears  plain 
to  me  from  my  beft  obfervation,  that  envy  and 
ambition  may  by  art,  management  and  difpofition, 
be  as  much  excited  amongft  thefe  defcriptions  of 
men  in  England,  as  in  any  other  country;  and 
that  they  are  juft  as  capable  of  acting  a  part  in  any 
great  change. 

What  dircdion  the  French  fpirit  of  profelytifm 

the  French  » 

f?irit— its     is  likely  to  take,  and  in  what  order  it  is  likely  to 

courfe. 

prevail  in  the  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  determine.  The  feeds  are  fown  almoft 
every  where,  chiefly  by  newfpaper  circulations, 
infinitely  more  efficacious  and  extenfive  than  ever 
they  were.  And  they  are  a  more  important  inftru- 
ment  than  generally  is  imagined.  They  are  a 
part  of  the  reading  of  all,  they  are  the  whole  of 

the 
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the  reading  of  the  far  greater  number.  There  are 
thirty  of  them  in  Paris  alone.  The  language  dif- 
fufes  them  more  widely  than  the  Englifh,  though 
the  Englifli  too  are  much  read.  The  writers  of 
thefe  papers  indeed,  for  the  greater  part,  are  either 
unknown  or  in  contempt,  but  they  are  like  a  bat- 
tery in  which  the  ftroke  of  any  one  ball  produces 
no  great  effect,  but  the  amount  of  continual  repe- 
tition is  decilive.  Let  us  only  fuffer  any  perfon  to 
tell  us  his  ftory,  morning  and  evening,  but  for  one 
twelvemonth,  and  he  will  become  our  mafter. 

All  thofe  countries  in  which  feveral  ftates  are 
comprehended  under  fome  general  geographical 
defcription,  and  loofely  united  by  fome  federal 
conftitution ;  countries  of  which  the  members  are 
fmall,  and  greatly  diverfified  in  their  forms  of  go- 
vernment, and  in  the  titles  by  which  they  are  held 
— thefe  countries,  as  it  might  be  well  expected, 
are  the  principal  objects  of  their  hopes  and  machi- 
nations. Of  thefe,  the  chief  are  Germany  and 
Switzerland:  after  them,  Italy  has  its  place  as  in 
circumftances  fomewhat  fimilar. 

As  to  Germany,  (in  which  from  their  relation  German 
to  the  emperour,  I  comprehend  the  Belgick  pro- 
vinces) it  appears  to  me  to  be  from  feveral  circum- 
ftances, internal  and  external,  in  a  very  critical 
fituation,  and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  empire 
are  by  no  means  fecure  from  the  contagion  of  the 
French  doctrines  and  the  effect  of  French  intrigues ; 

or 
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or  from  the  ufe  which  two  of  the  greater  German 
powers  may  make  of  a  general  derangement,  to 
the  general  detriment.  I  do  not  fay  that  the 
French  do  not  mean  to  beftow  on  thefe  German 
ftates,  liberties  and  laws  too,  after  their  mode; 
but  thofe  are  not  what  have  hitherto  been  under- 
ftood  as  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  empire. 
Thefe  exifl  and 'have  always  exifted  under  the 
principles  of  feodal  tenure  and  fucceflion,  under 
imperial  conftitutions,  grants  and  conceffions  of 
fovereigns,  family  compacts  and  publick  treaties, 
made  under  the  fanction,  and  fome  of  them  gua- 
ranteed by  the  fovereign  powers  of  other  nations, 
and  particularly  the  old  government  of  France, 
the  author  and  natural  fupport  of  the  treaty  of 
Weftphalia. 

In  fhort,  the  Germanick  body  is  a  vaft  mafs  of 
heterogeneous  ftates,  held  together  by  that  hetero- 
geneous body  of  old  principles  which  formed  the 
publick  law  poiitive  and  doctrinal.  The  modern 
laws  and  liberties  which  the  new  power  in  France 
propofes  to  introduce  into  Germany,  and  to  fup- 
port with  all  its  force,  of  intrigue  and  of  arms,  is 
of  a  very  different  nature,  utterly  irreconcileable 
with  the  firft,  and  indeed  fundamentally  the  re- 
verie of  it:  I  mean  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
man,  the  droit  de  Fhomme.  That  this  doctrine 
has  made  an  amazing  progrefs  in  Germany,  there 
cannot  be  a  fhadow  of  doubt.  They  arc  infected 

by 
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by  it  along  the  whole  courfe  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Maefe,  the  Mofelle,  and  in  the  greater  part  of 
Suabia  and  Franconia.  It  is  particularly  prevalent 
amongft  all  the  lower  people,  churchmen  and  laity, 
in  the  dominions  of  the  ecclefiaftical  electors.  It 

c  t>       ,  • 

is  not  eafy  to  find  or  to  conceive  governments 
more  mild  and  indulgent  than  thefe  church  fo- 
vereignties;  but  good  government  is  as  nothing 
when  the  rights  of  man  take  pofTeflion  of  the 
mind.  Indeed  the  loofe  rein  held  over  the  people 
in  thefe  provinces,  muft  be  confidered  as  one  caufe 
of  the  facility  with  which  they  lend  themfelves  to 
any  fchemes  of  innovation,  by  inducing  them  to 
think  lightly  of  their  governments,  and  to  judge 
of  grievances  not  by  feeling,  but  by  imagination. 

It  is  in  thefe  electorates  that  the  firft  impreflions  Balance  of 
of  France  are  likely  to  be  made,  and  if  they  fuc- 
ceed,  it  is  over  with  the  Germanick  body  as  it 
ftands  at  prefent.  A  great  revolution  is  preparing 
in  Germany ;  and  a  revolution,  in  my  opinion, 
likely  to  be  more  decifive  upon  the  general  fate  of 
nations  than  that  of  France  itfelf ;  other  than  as  - 
in  France  is  to  be  found  the  firft  fource  of  all  the 
principles  which  are  in  any  way  likely  to  diftin- 
guiih  the  troubles  and  convulfions  of  our  age.  If 
Europe  does  not  conceive  the  independence,  and 
the  equilibrium  of  the  empire  to  be  in  the  very 
effence  of  the  fyftem  of  balanced  power  in  Europe, 
and  if  the  fcheme  of  publick  law,  or  mafs  of  laws, 

upon 
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upon  which  that  independence  and  equilibrium 
are  founded,  be  of  no  leading  confequence  as  they 
are  preferred  or  deftroyed,  all  the  politicks  of  Eu- 
rope for  more  than  two  centuries  have  been  mife- 
rably  erroneous. 


and  jf  the  two  great  leading  powers  of  Germany  do 
not  regard  this  danger  (as  apparently  they  do  not) 
in  the  light  in  which  it  prefents  itfelf  fo  naturally, 
it  is  becaufe  they  are  powers  too  great  to  have  a 
focial  intereft.  That  fort  of  intereft  belongs  only 
to  thofe,  whofe  ftate  of  weaknefs  or  mediocrity  is 
fuch,  as  to  give  them  greater  caufe  of  apprehenlion 
from  what  may  deftroy  them,  than  of  hope  from 
any  thing  by  which  they  may  be  aggrandized. 

As  long  as  thofe  two  princes  are  at  variance,  fo 
long  the  liberties  of  Germany  are  fafe.  But  if 
ever  they  mould  fo  far  underftand  one  another  as 
to  be  perfuaded  that  they  have  a  more  direct  and 
more  certainly  defined  intereft  in  a  proportioned 
mutual  aggrandizement  than  in  a  reciprocal  reduc- 
tion, that  is,  if  they  come  to  think  that  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  enriched  by  a  divifion  of  fpoil, 
than  to  be  rendered  fecure  by  keeping  to  the  old 
policy  of  preventing  others  from  being  fpoiled  by 
either  of  them,  from  that  moment  the  liberties  of 
Germany  are  no  more. 

That  a  junction  of  two  in  fuch  a  fcheme  is  nei- 
ther impoflible  nor  improbable,  is  evident  from  the 
partition  of  Poland  in  1773,  which  was  effected  by 

fuch 
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fach  a  junction  as  made  the  interpofition  of  other 
nations  to  prevent  it,  not  eafy.  Their  circum- 
ftances  at  that  time  hindered  any  other  three 
Hates,  or  indeed  any  two,  from  taking  meafures  in 
common  to  prevent  it,  though  France  was  at  that 
time  an  exifting  power,  and  had  not  yet  learned  to 
act  upon  a  fyftem  of  politicks  of  her  own  inven- 
tion. The  geographical  poiition  of  Poland  was  a 
great  obftacle  to  any  movements  of  France  in  op- 
polition  to  this,  at  that  time  unparalleled  league. 
To  my  certain  knowledge,  if  Great  Britain  had  at 
that  time  been  willing  to  concur  in  preventing  the 
execution  of  a  project  fo  dangerous  in  the  exam- 
ple, even  exhaufted  as  France  then  was  by  the  pre- 
ceding war,  and  under  a  lazy  and  unenterprifing 
prince,  fhe  would  have  at  every  rifk  taken  an 
active  part  in  this  bufinefs.  But  a  languor  with 
regard  to  fo  remote  an  intereft,  and  the  principles 
and  paflions  which  were  then  ftrongly  at  work  at 
home,  were  the  caufes  why  Great  Britain  would 
not  give  France  any  encouragement  in  fuch  an  en- 
terprife.  At  that  time,  however,  and  with  regard 
to  that  object,  in  my  opinion,  Great  Britain  and 
France  had  a  common  intereft. 

But  the  poiition  of  Germany  is  not  like  that  of  p°ffibiepro- 

/  J     m  jed  of  the 

Poland,  with  regard  to  France,  either  for  good  or  emperour 

and  king  of 

for  evil.  If  a  conjunction  between  Pruflia  and  the 
emperour  mould  be  formed  for  the  purpofe  of  fecu- 
larifing  and  rendering  hereditary  the  ecclefiaftical 
electorates  and  the  biflioprick  of  Munfter,  for 

fettling 
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fettling  two  of  them  on  the  children  of  the  em- 
perour,  and  uniting  Cologne  and  Munfter  to  the 
dominions  of  the  king  of  Pruflia  on  the  Rhine, 
or  if  any  other  project  of  mutual  aggrandizement 
mould  be  in  profpect,  and  that  to  facilitate  fuch  a 
fcheme,  the  modern  French  mould  be  permitted 
and  encouraged  to  make  the  internal  and  external 
fecurity  of  thefe  ecclefiaftical  electorates,  Great  Bri- 
tain is  fo  lituated  that  me  could  not  with  any  ef- 
fect fet  herfelf  in  oppofition  to  fuch  a  defign.  Her 
principal  arm,  her  marine,  could  here  be  of  no  fort 
of  ufe. 

TO  be  re-         France,  the  author  of  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia- 

•••'y    •  •    i 

i>>-  France,    is  the  natural  guardian  of  the  independence  and 

balance  of  Germany.  Great  Britain  (to  fay  no- 
thing of  the  king's  concern  as  one  of  that  auguft 
body)  has  a  ferious  intereft  in  preferving  it ;  but, 
except  through  the  power  of  France,  afling  upon 
the  common  old  principles  of  Jiate  policy,  in  the  cafe 
we  have  fuppofed,  flie  has  no  fort  of  means  of  fup- 
porting  that  intereft.  It  is  always  the  intereft  of 
Great  Britain  that  the  power  of  France  mould  be 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  moderation.  It  is  not 
her  intereft  that  that  power  fhould  be  wholly  an- 
nihilated in  the  fyftem  of  Europe.  Though  at 
one  time  through  France  the  independence  of  Eu- 
rope was  endangered,  it  is  and  ever  was  through 
her  alone  that  the  common  liberty  of  Germany 
can  be  fecured  againft  the  fingle  or  the  combined 
ambition  of  any  other  power.  In  truth,  within 

this 
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this  century  the  aggrandizement  of  other  fovereign 
houfes  has  been  fuch  that  there  has  been  a  great 
change  in  the  whole  ftate  of  Europe,  and  other  na- 
tions as  well  as  France  may  become  objects  of  jea- 
loufy  and  apprehenfion. 

In  this  ftate  of  things,  a  new  principle  of  alii-  New  i>rin- 
ances  and  wars  is  opened.     The  treaty  of  Weft-  nance. 
phalia  is,  with  France,  an  antiquated  fable.     The 
rights  and  liberties  (he  was  bound  to  maintain  are 
now  a  fyftem  of  wrong  and  tyranny  which  me  is 
bound  to  deftroy.     Her  good  and  ill  difpofitions 
are  fhewn  by  the  fame  means.     To  communicate 
peaceably  the  rights  of  men  is  the  true  mode  of 
her  mewing  her  friend/hip ;   to  force  fovereigns  to 
fubmit  to  thofe  rights  is  her  mode  of  ho/iility.     So 
that  either  as  friend   or  foe  her  whole  fcheme 
has  been  and  is,  to  throw  the  empire  into  con- 
fufion:  and  thofe  ftatefmen,  who  follow  the  old 
routine  of  politicks,  may  fee  in  this  general  con- 
fufion,  and  in  the  danger  of  the  leffer  princes,  an 
occalion  as  protectors  or  enemies,  of  connecting 
their  territories  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  tiuo 
great  German  powers.     They  do  not  take  into 
conlideration  that  the  means  which  they  encou- 
rage, as  leading  to  the  event  they  defire,  will  with 
certainty  not  only  ravage  and  deftroy  the  empire, 
but  if  they  mould  for  a  moment  feem  to  aggran- 
dize the  two  great  houfes,  will  alfo  eftablifh  prin- 
ciples, and  confirm  tempers  amongft  the  people, 

which 
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which  will  preclude  the  two  fovereigns  from  the 
poflibility  of  holding  what  they  acquire,  or  even 
the  dominions  which  they  have  inherited.  It  is 
on  the  fide  of  the  ecclefiaftical  electorates  that  the 
dykes,  raifed  to  fupport  the  German  liberty,  firil 
will  give  way. 

The  French  have  begun  their  general  operations 
by  feizing  upon  thofe  territories  of  the  Pope,  the 
fituation  of  which  was  the  moft  inviting  to  the  en- 
terprife.  Their  method  of  doing  it  was  by  ex- 
citing fedition  and  fpreading  maffacre  and  defola- 
tion  through  thefe  unfortunate  places,  and  then 
under  an  idea  of  kindnefs  and  protection,  bringing 
forward  an  antiquated  title  of  the  crown  of 
France,  and  annexing  Avignon  and  the  two  cities 
of  the  Comtat  with  their  territory  to  the  French 
republick.  They  have  made  an  attempt  on  Ge- 
neva,  in  which  they  very  narrowly  failed  of  fuc- 
cefs.  It  is  known  that  they  hold  out  from  time 
to  time  the  idea  of  uniting  all  the  other  provinces 
of  which  Gaul  was  antiently  compofed,  including 

savoy.  Savoy  on  the  other  fide,  and  on  this  fide  bounding 
themfelves  by  the  Rhine. 

Switzerland  As  to  Switzerland,  it  is  a  country  whofe  long 
union  rather  than  its  pofiible  divifion,  is  the  mat- 
ter of  wonder.  Here  I  know  they  entertain  very 
fanguine  hopes.  The  aggregation  to  France  of 
the  democratick  Swifs  republicks  appears  to  them 
to  be  a  work  half  done  by  their  very  form;  and 

it 
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it  might  feem  to  them  rather  an  increafe  of  im- 
portance to  thefe  little  commonwealths,  than  a  de- 
rogation from  their  independency,  or  a  change  in 
the  manner  of  their  government.  Upon  any  quar- 
rel amongft  the  cantons,  nothing  is  more  likely 
than  fuch  an  event.     As   to  the  ariftocratick  re- 
publicks,  the  general  clamour  and  hatred  which 
the  French  excite  againft  the  very  name, (and  with 
more  facility  and  fuccefs  than  againft  monarchs) 
and  the  utter   impoflibility  of  their  government 
making  any  fort  of  refiftance  againft  an  infurrec- 
tion,  where  they  have  no  troops,  and  the  people 
are  all  armed  and  trained,  render  their  hopes  in 
that  quarter,  far  indeed  from  unfounded.     It  is 
certain  that  the   republick  of  Berne  thinks  itfelf 
obliged  to  a  vigilance  next  to  hoftile,  and  to  im- 
prifon  or  expel  all  the  French  whom  it  finds  in  its 
territories.     But  indeed  thofe  ariftocracies  which 
comprehend  whatever   is  confiderable,   wealthy, 
and  valuable  in  Switzerland,  do  now  fo  wholly  de- 
pend upon  opinion,  and  the  humour  of  their  mul-  oid  French 
titude,  that  the  lightcft  puff  of  wind  is  fuflicient  to   the  fecu'ity 
blow  them  down.     If  France,  under  its  ancient  * 

regimen,  and  upon  the  ancient  principles  of  po- 
licy, was  the  fupport  of  the  Germanick  conftitu- 
tion,  it  was  much  more  fo  of  that  of  Switzerland, 
which  almoft  from  the  very  origin  of  that  confe- 
deracy refted  upon  the  clofenefs  of  its  connexion 
with  France,  on  which  the  Swils  Cantons  wholly 
VOL  VII.  D  repofed 
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repofed  thcmfelves  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
parts  of  their  body  in  their  refpeclive  rights  and 
permanent  forms,  as  well  as  for  the  maintenance 
of  all  in  their  general  independency. 

Switzerland  and  Germany  are  the  firft  objects  of 
the  new  French  politicians.     When  I  contemplate 
what  they  have  done  at  home,  which  is  in  effecT: 
little  lefs  than  an  amazing  conqueft  wrought  by  a 
change  of  opinion,  in  a  great  part  (to  be  fure  far 
from  altogether)  very  fudden,  I  cannot  help  letting 
my  thoughts  run  along  with  their  defigns,  and 
without  attending  to  geographical  order,  to  con- 
fider  the  other  ftates  of  Europe  fo  far  as  they  may 
be  any  way  affected  by  this  aftoniming  revolution. 
If  early  fteps  are  not  taken  in  fome  way  or  other 
to  prevent  the  fyreading  of  this  influence,  I  fcarcely 
think  any  of  them  perfectly  fecure. 
Italy.          Italy  is  divided,  as  Germany  and  Switzerland 
are,  into  many  fmaller  ftates,  and  with  fome  con- 
iiderable  diverfity  as  to  forms  of  Government;  but 
as  thefe  divifions  and  varieties  in  Italy  are  not  fo 
confiderable,  fo  neither  do  I  think  the  danger  al- 
together fo  imminent  there  as  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland.     Savoy  I  know  that  the  French  con- 
fider  as  in  a  very  hopeful  way,  and  I  believe  not  at 
all  without  reafon.     They  view  it  as  an  old  mem- 
ber  of  the  kingdom  of  France  which  may  be  eafily 
re-united  in  the  manner,  and  on  the  principles  of 
the  re-union  of  Avignon.     This  country  commu- 
nicates 
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nicates  with  Piedmont;  and  as  the  king  of  Sardi- 
nia's dominions  were  long  the  key  of  Italy,  and  as 
fuch  long  regarded  by  France,  whilit  France  acted 
on  her  old  maxims,  and  with  views  on  Italy;  Ib 
in  this  new  French  empire  of  fedition,  if  once  me 
gets  that  key  into  her  hands,  me  can  eafily  lay 
open  the  barrier  which  hinders  the  entrance  of  her 
prefent  politicks  into  that  inviting  region.  Milan, 
I  am  fure,  nouriihes  great  difquiets — and  if  Milan 
mould  ftir,  no  part  of  Lombardy  is  fecure  to  the 
prefent  poffeffors — whether  the  Venetian  or  the 
Auftrian.  Genoa  is  clofely  connected  with  France. 

The  firft  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  has   Bourbon 
been  obliged  to  give  himfelf  up  entirely  to  the   itSJ!* 
new  fyftem,  and  to  pretend  even   to  propagate  it 
with  all  zeal;  at  leaft  that  club  of  intriguers  who 
affemble  at  the  Feuillans,  and  whofe  cabinet  meets 
at  Madame  StahPs,  and  makes  and  directs  all  the 
minifters,  is  the  real  executive   government    of 
France.    The  emperour  is  perfectly  in  concert,  and 
they  will  not  long  fufFer  any  prince  of  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon,  to  keep  by  force  the  French  emiflaries 
out  of  their  dominions;   nor  whilft  France  has  a 
commerce  with  them,efpecially  through  Marfeilles, 
(the  hotteft  focus  of  fedition  in  France)  will  it  be 
long  pofllble  to  prevent  the  intercourfe  or  the 
effects. 

Naples  has  an  old  inveterate  difpofition  to  re- 
publicanifm,   and  (however  for  fome  time   pad 

D  2  quiet) 
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quiet)  is  as  liable  to  explofion  as  its  own  Vefuvius. 
Sicily  I  think  has  thefe  difpolitions  in  full  as  ftrong 
a  degree.  In  neither  of  thefe  countries  exifts  any 
thing  which  very  well  deferves  the  name  of  go- 
vernment or  exacl  police. 

In  the  ftates  of  the  church,  notwithstanding 
their  ftrictnefs  in  banilhing  the  French  out  of  that 
country,  there  are  not  wanting  the  feeds  of  a  re- 
volution. The  fpirit  of  nepotifm  prevails  there 
nearly  as  ftrong  as  ever.  Every  Pope  of  courfe  is 
to  give  origin  or  reftoration  to  a  great  family,  by 
the  means  of  large  donations.  The  foreign  reve- 
nues have  long  been  gradually  on  the  decline,  and 
fccm  now  in  a  manner  dried  up.  To  fupply  this 
defect  the  rcfource  of  vexatious  and  impolitick 
jobbing  at  home,  if  any  thing,  is  rather  increafed 
than  leflened.  Various  well  intended  but  ill  un- 
derftood  practices,  fome  of  them  exifting,  in  their 
fpirit  at  leaft,  from  the  time  of  the  old  Roman 
empire,  Hill  prevail;  and  that  government  is  as 
blindly  attached  to  old  abufive  cuftoms,  as  others 
are  wildly  difpofed  to  all  forts  of  innovations  and 
experiments.  Thefe  abufes  were  lefs  felt  whilft 
the  Pontificate  drew  riches  from  abroad,  which  in 
fome  meafure  counterbalanced  the  evils  of  their 
remifs  and  jobbifli  government  at  home.  But  now 
it  can  fubfift  only  on  the  refources  of  domeftick  ma- 
nagement; andabufes  in  that  management  of  courfe 
will  be  more  intimately  and  more  fcverely  felt. 

In 
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In  the  midfl  of  the  apparently  torpid  languor  of 
the  ecclefiaftical  (late,  thofe  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunity of  a  near  obfervation,  have  feen  a  little  rip- 
pling in  that  fmooth  water,  which  indicates  fome- 
thing  alive  under  it.     There  is  in  the  ecclefiaftical 
ftate,  a  perfonage  who  feems  capable  of  acting  (but 
with  more  force  and  fteadinefs)  the  part  of  the 
tribune   Rienzi.     The  people  once  inflamed  will 
not  be  deftitute  of  a  leader.     They  have  fuch  an 
one  already  in   the  cardinal   or  archbilhop  Buon 
Campagna.     He  is,  of  all  men,  if  I  am  not  ill  in- 
formed, the  moft  turbulent,  feditious,  intriguing, 
bold,  and  defperate.     He  is  not  at  all  made  for  a 
Roman  of  the  prefent  day.     I  think  he  lately  held 
the  firft  office  of  their  ftate,  that  of  great  cham- 
berlain, which  is  equivalent  to  high  treafurer.    At 
prefent  he  is  out  of  employment,  and  in  difgrace. 
If  he  Ihould  be  elected  Pope,  or  even  come  to  have 
any  weight  with  a  new  Pope,  he  will  infallibly 
conjure  up  a  democratick  fpirit  in  that  country. 
He  may  indeed  be  able  to  effect  it  without  thefe 
advantages.    The  next  interregnum  will  probably 
Ihew  more  of  him.     There  may  be  others  of  the 
fame  character,  who  have  not  come  to  my  know- 
ledge.    This  much  is  certain,  that  the   Roman 
people,  if  once  the  blind  reverence  they  bear  to 
the  fanclity  of  the  Pope,  which  is  their  only  bridle, 
mould  relax,  are  naturally  turbulent,  ferocious, 
and  headlong,  whilft  the  police  is  defective,  and 

D  3  the 


the  government  feeble  and  refourcelefs  beyond  all 
imagination. 

Spain.  -As  to  Spain,  it  is  a  nervelefs  country ..  It  does 
not  poffefs  the  ufe,  it  only  fufFers  the  abuie  of  a 
nobility.  For  fome  time,  and  even  before  the  fet- 
tlement  of  the  Bourbon  dynafty,  that  body  has 
been  fyftematically  lowered,  and  rendered  incapa- 
ble by  exclufion,  and  for  incapacity  excluded  from 
affairs.  In  this  circle  the  body  is  in  a  manner  an- 
nihilated— and  fo  little  means  have  they  of  any 
weighty  exertion  either  to  controul  or  to  fuppoit 
the  crown,  that  if  they  at  all  interfere,  it  is  only 
by  abetting  dcfperate  and  mobbim  infurreclions, 
like  that  at  Madrid  which  drove  Squillace  from 
his  place.  Florida  Blanca  is  a  creature  of  office, 
and  has  little  connexion,  and  no  fympathy  with 
that  body. 

As  to  the  clergy,  they  are  the  only  thing  in 
Spain  that  looks  like  an  independent  order,  and 
they  are  kept  in  fome  refpect  by  the  inquifition, 
the  fole  but  unhappy  refource  of  publick  tranquil- 
lity and  order  now  remaining  in  Spain.  As  in 
Venice,  it  is  become  moftly  an  engine  of  ftate, 
which  indeed  to  a  degree  it  has  always  been  in 
Spain.  It  wars  no  longer  with  Jews  and  hereticks: 
it  has  no  fuch  war  to  carry  on.  Its  great  object 
is  to  keep  atheiftick  and  republican  doctrines  from 
making  their  way  in  that  kingdom.  No  French 
book  upon  any  fubjecl  can  enter  there  which  docs 

not 
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not  contain  fuch  matter.  In  Spain,  the  clergy  are 
of  moment  from  their  influence,  but  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  envy  and  jealoufy  that  attend  great 
riches  and  power.  Though  the  crown  has  by  ma- 
nagement with  the  Pope  got  a  very  great  {hare  of 
the  ecclefiaftical  revenues  into  its  own  hands,  much 
ftill  remains  to  them.  There  will  always  be  about 
that  court  thofe  who  look  out  to  a  farther  divi- 
fion  of  the  church  property  as  a  refource,  and  to 
be  obtained  by  fhorter  methods  than  thofe  of  ne- 
gotiations with  the  clergy  and  their  chief.  But  at 
prefent  I  think  it  likely  that  they  will  flop,  left  the 
bufinefs  mould  be  taken  out  of  their  hands ;  and 
left  that  body  in  which  remains  the  only  life  that 
exifts  in  Spain,  and  is  not  a  fever,  may  with  their 
property  lofe  all  the  influence  neceflary  to  preferve 
the  monarchy,  or  being  poor  and  defperate,  may 
employ  whatever  influence  remains  to  them  as  ac- 
tive agents  in  its  deftruction. 

The  Caftilians  have  ftill  remaining:  a  good  deal   Caftiie  dif- 

.  i  o  •  ferent  from 

of  their  old  character,  their  gravidaa,  lea/dad,  and  Catalonia  & 
il  timor  de  Dios ;  but  that  character  neither  is,  nor 
ever  was  exactly  true,  except  of  the  Caftilians  only. 
The  feveral  kingdoms  which  compofe  Spain,  have 
perhaps  fome  features  which  run  through  the 
whole;  but  they  are  in  many  particulars  as  different 
as  nations  who  go  by  different  names;  the  Cata- 
lans,\  for  inftance,  and  the  Arragonians  too,  in  a 
great  meafure  have  the  fpirit  of  the  Miquelets,  and 
much  more  of  republicanifm  than  of  an  attachment 
D  4  to 
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to  royalty.  They  are  more  in  the  way  of  trade 
and  intercourfe  with  France;  and  upon  the  lead 
internal  movement,  will  difclofe  and  probably  let 
loofe  a  fpirit  that  may  throw  the  whole  Spanilh 
monarchy  into  convullions. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  the  fpirit  of 
melioration  which  has  been  going  on  in  that  part 
of  Europe,  more  or  lefs  during  this  century,  and 
the  various  fchemes  very  lately  on  foot  for  further 
advancement  are  all  put  a  flop  to  at  once.  Refor- 
mation certainly  is  nearly  connected  with  innova- 
tion— and  where  that  latter  comes  in  for  too  large 
a  mare,  thofe  who  undertake  to  improve  their 
country  may  rifk  their  own  fafety.  In  times 
where  the  correction,  which  includes  the  confeflion 
of  an  abufe,  is  turned  to  criminate  the  authority 
which  has  long  fuffered  it,  rather  than  to  honour 
thofe  who  would  amend  it  (which  is  the  fpirit  of 
this  malignant  French  diftemper)  every  ftep  out  of 
the  common  courfe  .becomes  critical,  and  renders 
it  a  tafk  full  of  peril  for  princes  of  moderate  ta- 
lents to  engage  in  great  undertakings.  At  prefent 
the  only  fafety  of  Spain  is  the  old  national  hatred 
to  the  French.  How  far  that  can  be  depended 
upon,  if  any  great  ferments  mould  be  excited,  it  is 
impoffitjle  to  fay. 

As  to  Portugal,  me  is  out  of  the  high  road  of 
thefe  politicks — I  {hall,  therefore,  not  divert  my 
thoughts  that  way;  but  return  again  to  the  North 
of  Europe,  which  at  prefent  feems  the  part  moft 

iuterefted, 
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intcrefted,  and  there  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
French  {peculation  on  the  northern  countries, 
may  be  valued  in  the  following,  or  fome  fuch 
manner. 

Denmark  and  Norway,  do  not  appear  to  furnim  Denmark, 
any  of  the  materials  of  a  democratick  revolution, 
or  the  difpofitions  to  it.  Denmark  can  only  be 
confequentially  affected  by  any  thing  done  in  France; 
but  of  Sweden  I  think  quite  otherwife.  The  pre-  Sweden, 
lent  power  in  Sweden  is  too  new  a  fyftem,  and  too 
green  and  too  fore  from  its  late  revolution,  to  be 
confidered  as  perfectly  afTured.  The  king  by  his 
aftoniming  activity,  his  boldnefs,  his  decifion,  his 
ready  verfatility,  and  by  rouiing  and  employing 
the  old  military  fpirit  of  Sweden,  keeps  up  the  top 
with  continual  agitation  and  laming.  The  mo- 
ment it  ceafes  to  fpin,  the  royalty  is  a  dead  bit  of 
box.  Whenever  Sweden  is  quiet  externally  for 
fome  time,  there  is  great  danger  that  all  the  repub- 
lican elements  (he  contains  will  be  animated  by  the 
new  French  fpirit,  and  of  this  I  believe  the  king 
is  very  fenflble. 

The  Ruffian  Government  is  of  all  others  the 
moft  liable  to  be  fubverted  by  military  feditions, 
by  court  confpiracies,  and  fometimes  by  headlong 
rebellions  of  the  people,  fuch  as  the  turbinating 
movement  of  Pugatchef.  It  is  not  quite  fo  pro- 
bable that  in  any  of  thefe  changes  the  fpirit  of 
fyllem  may  mingle  in  the  manner  it  has  done  in 
France.  The  Muscovites  are  no  great  fpeculators 

— but 
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— but  I  fhould  not  much  rely  on  their  uninquifi- 
tive  difpofition,  if  any  of  their  ordinary  motives 
to  fedition  mould  arife.  The  little  catechifm  of 
the  rights  of  men  is  foon  learned;  and  the  infe- 
rences are  in  the  pailions. 

Poland.  Poland,  from  one  caufe  or  other,  is  always  un- 

quiet. The  -new  conftitution  only  ferves  to  fupply 
that  reftlefs  people  with  new  means,  at  leaft  new 
modes,  of  cherifhing  their  turbulent  difpoiition. 
The  bottom  of  the  character  is  the  fame.  It  is  a 
great  queftion,  whether  the  joining  that  crown 

Saxony.  with  the  electorate  of  Saxony, will  contribute  moft 
to  flrengthen  the  royal  authority  of  Poland,  or  to 
fhake  the  ducal  in  Saxony.  The  elector  is  a  ca- 
tholick;  the  people  of  Saxony  are,  fix  fevenths  at 
the  very  leaft,  proteftants.  He  muft  continue  a  ca- 
tholick  according  to  the  Polifli  law,  if  he  accepts 
that  crown.  The  pride  of  the  Saxons,  formerly 
flattered  by  having  a  crown  in  the  houfe  of  their 
prince,  though  an  honour  which  coft  them  dear; 
the  German  probity,  fidelity  and  loyalty;  the 
weight  of  the  conftitution  of  the  empire  under  the 
treaty  cf  Weftphalia ;  the  good  temper  and  good 
nature  of  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Saxony ;  had 
formerly  removed  from  the  people  all  apprehen- 
fion  with  regard  to  their  religion,  and  kept  them 
perfectly  quiet,  obedient,  and  even  affectionate. 
The  feven  years  war  made  fome  change  in  the 
minds  of  the  Saxons.  They  did  not,  I  believe,  re- 
gret the  lofs  of  what  might  be  confidered  almoft 

as 
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as  the  fuccefiion  to  the  crown  of  Poland,  the  pof- 
feilion  of  which,  by  annexing  them  to  a  foreign 
intereft,  had  often  obliged  them  to  act  an  arduous 
part,  towards  the  fupport  of  which  that  foreign 
intereft  afforded  no  proportionable  ftrength.  In 
this  very  delicate  fituation  of  their  political  inte- 
refts,  the  fpeculations  of  the  French  and  German 
aconomifts)  and  the  cabals,  and  the  fecret,  as  well  as 
publick  doctrines  of  the  il'uminatenorden  and  free 
mafons,  have  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  that 
country;  and  a  turbulent  fpirit  under  colour  of 
religion,  but  in  reality  arifmg  from  the  French 
rights  of  man,  has  already  fhewn  itfelf,  and  is 
ready  on  every  occafion  to  blaze  out. 

The  prefent  elector  is  a  prince  of  a  fafe  and  quiet 
temper,  of  great  prudence,  and  goodnefs.  He 
knows  that  in  the  actual  ftate  of  things,  not  the 
power  and  refpect  belonging  to  fovereigns,  but 
their  very  exiftence  depends  on  a  reafonable  fruga- 
lity. It  is  very  certain  that  not  one  fovereign  in 
Europe  can  either  promife  for  the  continuance  of 
his  authority  in  a  ftate  of  indigence  and  infolvency, 
or  dares  to  venture  on  a  new  impofition  to  relieve 
himfelf.  Without  abandoning  wholly  the  ancient 
magnificence  of  his  court,  the  elector  has  conduct- 
ed his  affairs  with  infinitely  more  ceconomy  than 
any  of  his  predeceffors,  fo  as  to  reftore  his  finance's 
beyond  what  was  thought  poflible  from  the  ftate 
in  which  the  feven  years  war  had  left  Saxony. 

Saxony 
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Saxony  during  the  whole  of  that  dreadful  period 
having  been  in  the  hands  of  an  exafperated  enemy, 
rigorous  by  refentment,  by  nature  and  by  necef- 
fity,  was  obliged  to  bear  in  a  manner  the  whole 
burden  of  the  war;  in  the  intervals  when  their 
allies  prevailed,  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
were  not  better  treated. 

The  moderation  and  prudence  of  the  prefent 
elector,  in  my  opinion,  rather  perhaps  refpites  the 
troubles  than  fecures  the  peace  of  the  electorate. 
The  offer  of  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown  of  Poland 
is  truly  critical,  whether  he  accepts,  or  whether  he 
declines  it.  If  the  ftates  will  confent  to  his  ac- 
ceptance, it  will  add  to  the  difficulties,  already 
great,  of  his  fituation  between  the  king  of  Pruilia 
and  the  Emperour.  But  thefe  thoughts  lead  me 
too  far,  when  I  mean  to  fpeak  only  of  the  inte- 
riour  condition  of  thefe  princes.  It  has  always 
however  fome  neceffary  connexion  with  their  fo- 
reign politicks. 

Holland.  With  regard  to  Holland,  and  the  ruling  party 
there,  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  tainted,  or  likely  to 
be  fo  except  by  fear ;  or  that  it  is  likely  to  be  mif- 
led  unlefs  indirectly  and  circuitoufly.  But  the 
predominant  party  in  Holland  is  not  Holland. 
The  fupprefled  faction,  though  fupprefled,  exifts. 
Under  the  aihes,  the  embers  of  the  late  commo- 
tions are  ilill  warm.  The  anti-orange  party  has 
from  the  day  of  its  origin  been  French,  though 

alienated 
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alienated  in  fome  degree  for  fome  time,  through 
the  pride  and  folly  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  It 
will  ever  hanker  after  a  French  connexion;  and 
now  that  the  internal  government  in  France  has 
been  aflimilated  in  fo  confiderable  a  degree  to  that 
which  the  immoderate  republicans  began  fo  very 
lately  to  introduce  into  Holland,  their  connexion, 
as  ftill  more  natural,  will  be  more  defired.  I  do 
not  well  underftand  the  prefent  exterior  politicks 
of  the  Stadtholder,  nor  the  treaty  into  which  the 
newfpapers  fay  he  has  entered  for  the  ftates  with 
the  emperour.  But  the  emperour's  own  politicks 
with  regard  to  the  Netherlands  feem  to  me  to  be 
exactly  calculated  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  the 
French  revolutionifts.  He  endeavours  to  crufli 
the  ariftocratick  party — and  to  nourifli  one  in 
avowed  connexion  with  the  mod  furious  demo- 
cratifts  in  France. 

Thefe  provinces  in  which  the  French  game  is 
fo  well  played,  they  coniider  as  part  of  the  old 
French  empire:  certainly  they  were  amongft  the 
oldeft  parts  of  it.  Thefe  they  think  very  well 
fituated,  as  their  party  is  well-difpofed  to  a  re- 
union. As  to  the  greater  nations,  they  do  not 
aim  at  making  a  direct  conqueft  of  them,  but  by 
difturbing  them  through  a  propagation  of  their 
principles,  they  hope  to  weaken,  as  they  will 
weaken  them,  and  to  keep  them  in  perpetual  alarm 
and  agitation,  and  thus  render  all  their  efforts 

againil 
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againft  them  utterly  impracticable,  whilft  they  es> 
tend  the  dominion  of  their  fovereign  anarchy  on 
all  fides. 

England.  As  to  England,  there  may  be  fome  apprehenfion 
from  vicinity,  from  conftant  communication,  and 
from  the  very  name  of  liberty,  which,  as  it  ought 
to  be  very  dear  to  us,  in  its  worft  abufes  carries 
ibmething  feductive.  It  is  the  abufe  of  the  firft 
and  beft  of  the  objects  which  we  cherifh.  I  know 
that  many  who  fuflkiently  diflike  the  fyftem  of 
France,  have  yet  no  apprehenfions  of  its  prevalence 
here.  I  fay  nothing  to  the  ground  of  this  fecurity 
in  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  their  conftitu- 
tion,  and  their  fatisfaction  in  the  difcreet  portion 
of  liberty  which  it  meafures  out  to  them.  Upon 
this  I  have  faid  all  L  have  to  fay,  in  the  appeal  I 
have  publifhed.  That  fecurity  is  fomething,  and 
not  inconfiderable.  But  if  a  ftorm  arifes  I  mould 
not  much  rely  upon  it. 

oi.r°i<m         There  are  other  views  of  things  which  may  be 

to  the  flabi-        r    .  .  r    0        .  .     .  .     . 

jityofthc  uiedto  give  us  a  perfect  (though  in  my  opinion  a 
tern"1"  delufive)  aflurance  of  our  own  i'ecurity.  The  liril 
of  thefe  is  from  the  weaknefs  and  ricketty  nature 
of  the  new  fyftem  in  the  place  of  its  firil  forma- 
tion. It  is  thought  that  the  monfter  of  a  common- 
wealth cannot  poilibly  live — that  at  any  rate  the 
ill  contrivance  of  their  fabrick  \vill  make  it  fall  in 
pieces  of  itfelf — that  the  aflembly  muft  be  bank- 
rupt, and  that  this  bankruptcy  will  totally  deftroy 

that 
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that  fyftem,  from  the  contagion  of  which  appre- 
henfions  are  entertained. 

For  my  part  I  have  long  thought  that  one  great 
caule  of  the  (lability  of  this  wretched  fcheme  of 
things  in  France  was  an  opinion  that  it  could  not 
(land ;  and,  therefore,  that  all  external  meafures 
to  deftroy  it  were  wholly  ufelefs. 

As  to  the  bankruptcy,  that  event  has  happened  Bankruptcy 
long  ago,  as  much  as  it  is  ever  likely  to  happen. 
As  foon  as  a  nation  compels  a  creditor  to  take  pa- 
per currency  in  difcharge  of  his  debt,  there  is  a 
bankruptcy.  The  compulfory  paper  has  in  fome 
degree  anfwered ;  not  becaufe  there  was  a  furplus 
from  church  lands,  but  becaufe  faith  has  not  been 
kept  with  the  clergy.  As  to  the  holders  of  the 
old  funds,  to  them  the  payments  will  be  dilatory, 
but  they  will  be  made,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
difcount  on  paper,  whilft  paper  is  taken,  paper  will 
be  iffued. 

As  to  the  reft,  they  have  mot  out  three  branches 
of  revenue  to  fupply  all  thofe  which  they  have  de- 
firoyed,  that  is,  the  Univerfal  Regi/ler  of  all  Tranf- 
adioriS)  the  heavy  and  univerfal  Stamp  Duty,  and 
.  the  new  Territorial  Impo/l,  levied  chiefly  on  the  re- 
duced eftates  of  the  gentlemen.  Thefe  branches  of 
the  revenue,  efpecially  as  they  take  aflignats  in 
payment,  anfwer  their  purpofe  in  a  coniiderable 
degree,  and  keep  up  the  credit  of  their  paper;  for 
as  they  receive  it  in  their  treafury,  it  is  in  reality 

funded 
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funded  upon  all  their  taxes  and  future  refources 
of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  upon  the  church  eftates.  As 
this  paper  is  become  in  a  manner  the  only  vilible 
maintenance  of  the  whole  people,  the  dread  of  a 
bankruptcy  is  more  apparently  connected,  with  the 
delay  of  a  counter-revolution  than  with  the  dura- 
tion of  this  republick ;  becaufe  the  intereft  of  the 
new  republick  manifeftly  leans  upon  it ;  and  in 
my  opinion,  the  counter-revolution  cannot  exift 
along  with  it.  The  above  three  projects  ruined 
fome  minifters  under  the  old  government,  merely 
for  having  conceived  them*  They  are  the  falva- 
tion  of  the  prefent  rulers. 

As  the  aflembly  has  laid  a  moft  unfparing  and 
cruel  hand  on  all  men  who  have  lived  by  the 
bounty,  the  juftice,  or  the  abufes  of  the  old  govern* 
ment,  they  have  leflened  many  expences.  The 
royal  eftablifhment,  though  excefiively  and  ridicu- 
loufly  great  for  their  fcheme  of  things,  is  reduced 
at  leaft  one  half;  the  eftates  of  the  king's  brothers, 
which  under  the  ancient  s;overnment  had  been  in 

Q 

truth  royal  revenues,  go  to  the  general  (lock  of 
the  coiififcation ;  and  as  to  the  crown  lands,  though 
under  the  monarchy,  they  never  yielded  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  a  year,  by  many  they  are 
thought  at  leaft  worth  three  times  as  much. 

As  to  the  ecclefiaftical  charge,  whether  as  a  com- 
penfation  for  loiTes,  or  a  provifion  for  religion,  of 
which  they  made  at  firft  a  great  parade,  and  en- 
tered 
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tered  into  a  folemn  engagement  in  favour  of  it,  it 
was  eftimated  at  a  much  larger  fum  than  they 
could  expect  from  the  church  property,  moveable 
or  immoveable:  they  are  completely  bankrupt  as 
to  that  article.  It  is  juft  what  they  wifli;  and  it  is 
not  productive  of  any  ferious  inconvenience.  The 
non-payment  produces  difcontent  and  occafional  fe- 
dition ;  but  is  only  by  fits  and  fpafms,  and  amongft 
the  country  people  who  are  of  no  confequence. 
Thefe  feditions  furnifli  new  pretexts  for  non-pay- 
ment to  the  church  eftablifhinent,  and  help  the 
affembly  wholly  to  get  rid  of  the  clergy,  and  in- 
deed of  any  form  of  religion,  which  is  not  only 
their  real,  but  avowed  object. 

They  are  embarrafled  indeed  in  the  hisjheft  de-  Want  °,f 

J  Moneyhow 

gree,  but  not  wholly  refourcelefs.  They  are  with- 
out  the  fpecies  of  money.  Circulation  of  money 
is  a  great  convenience,  but  a  fubftitute  for  it  may 
be  found.  Whilft  the  great  objects  of  production 
and  confumption,  corn,  cattle,  wine,  and  the  like, 
exift  in  a  country,  the  means  of  giving  them  cir- 
culation with  more  or  lefs  convenience,  cannot  be 
wholly  wanting.  The  great  confiscation  of  the 
church  and  of  the  crown  lands,  and  of  the  appen- 
ages  of  the  princes,  for  the  purchafe  of  all  which 
their  paper  is  always  received  at  par,  gives  means 
of  continually  deftroying  and  continually  creating, 
and  this  perpetual  deftruction  and  renovation  feeds 
the  fpeculative  market,  and  prevents,  and  will 
VOL.  VII.  E  prevent, 
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prevent,  till  that  fund  of  conlifcation  begins  to  fail, 
a  total  depreciation. 
ied  in-       But  all  confidcration  of  publick  credit  in  France 

tereft  not 


to  is  of  little  avail  at  prefent.  The  action  indeed  of 
the  monied  intereft  was  of  abiblute  neceflity  at  the 
beginning  of  this  revolution;  but  the  French  re- 
publick  can  ftand  without  any  afliflance  from  that 
defcription  of  men,  which,  as  things  are  now  cir- 
cumftanced,  rather  ftands  in  need  of  afliftance  it- 
felf  from  the  power  which  alone  fubftantially  exifts 
in  France;  I  mean  the  feveral  diftricts  and  muni- 
cipal republicks,  and  the  feveral  clubs  which  direct 
all  their  affairs  and  appoint  all  their  magiftrates. 
This  is  the  power  now  paramount  to  every  thing, 
even  to  the  aflembly  itfelf  called  national,  and  that 
to  which  tribunals,  priefthood,  laws,  finances,  and 
both  defcriptions  of  military  power  are  wholly 
fubfervient,  fo  far  as  the  military  power  of  either 
defcription  yields  obedience  to  any  name  of  autho- 
rity. 

The  world  of  contingency  and  political  combi- 
nation is  much  larger  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 
We  never  can  fay  what  may,  or  may  not  happen, 
without  a  view  to  all  the  actual  circumftances. 
Experience  upon  other  data  than  thofe,  is  of  all 
things  the  moft  delufive.  Prudence  in  new  cafes 
can  do  nothing  on  grounds  of  retrofpect.  A  con- 
ftant  vigilance  and  attention  to  the  train  of  things 
as  they  fucceffively  emerge,  and  to  act  on  what  they 

direct, 
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direct,  are  the  only  fure  courfes.  The  phyfician 
that  let  blood,  and  by  blood-letting  cured  one  kind 
of  plague,  in  the  next  added  to  its  ravages.  That 
power  goes  with  property  is  not  univerfally  true, 
and  the  idea  that  the  operation  of  it  is  certain  and 
invariable,  may  miflead  us  very  fatally. 

Whoever  will  take  an  accurate  view  of  the  ftate  rower  fepa- 
of  thofe  republicks,  and  of  the  compofition  of  the  property. 
prefent  affembly  deputed  by  them  (in  which  af- 
fembly  there  are  not  quite  fifty  perfons  poffefled 
of  an  income  amounting  to  i  ool.  fterling  yearly) 
muft  difcern  clearly,  that  the  political  and  civil  power 
of  France  is  wholly  feparated  from  its  property  of  every 
defcription ;  and  of  courfe  that  neither  the  landed 
nor  the  monied  intereft  poflefies  the  fmalleit  weight 
or  confideration  in  the  direction  of  any  publick 
concern.  The  whole  kingdom  is  directed  by  the 
refufe  of  its  chicane^  with  the  aid  of  the  buftling, 
prefumptuous  young  clerks  of  counting-houfes  and 
{hops,  arid  fome  intermixture  of  young  gentlemen 
of  the  fame  character  in  the  feveral  towns.  The 
rich  peafants  are  bribed  with  church  lands;  and 
the  poorer  of  that  defcription  are,  and  can  be, 
counted  for  nothing.  They  may  rife  in  ferocious, 
ill-directed  tumults — but  they  can  only  difgrace 
themfelves  and  lignalize  the  triumph  of  their  ad- 
verfaries. 

The  truly  active  citizens,  that  is,  the  above  de-  Effea  of 

r    .  ....  r      0 .          the  rota. 

Icnptions,  are  all  concerned  in  intrigue  relpecting 
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the  various  objects  in  their  local  or  their  general 
government.     The  rota  which  the  French  have 
eftablifhed  for  their  national  afiembly,  holds  out 
the  higheft  objects  of  ambition  to  fuch  vaft  multi- 
tudes as,  in  an  unexampled  meafure,  to  widen  the 
bottom  of  a  new  fpecies  of  intereft  merely  political, 
and  wholly  unconnected  with  birth  or  property. 
This  fcheme  of  a  rota,  though  it  enfeebles  the  ftate, 
confidered  as  one  folid  body,  and  indeed  wholly 
difables  it  from  acting  as  fuch,  gives  a  great,  an 
equal,  and  a  diffufive  ftrength  to  the  democratick 
fcheme.     Seven  hundred  and  fifty  people,  every 
two  years  raifed  to  the  fupreme  power,  has  already 
produced  at  leaft  fifteen  hundred  bold,  acting  po- 
liticians ;  a  great  number  for  even  fo  great  a  coun- 
try as  France.    Thefe  men  never  will  quietly  fettle 
in  ordinary  occupations,  nor  fubmit  to  any  fcheme 
which  muft  reduce  them  to  an  entirely  private  con- 
dition, or  to  the  exercife  of  a  Iteady,  peaceful,  but 
obfcure  and  unimportant  induitry.     Whilft  they 
lit  in  the  aflembly  they  are  denied  offices  of  truft 
and  profit — but  their  fliort  duration  makes  this  no 
reftraint — during  their  probation  and  apprentice- 
fliip  they  are  all  falaried  with  an  income  to  the 
greateft  part  of  them  immenfe ;  and  after  they  have 
pafled  the  novitiate,  thofe  who  take  any  fort  of 
lead  are  placed  in  very  lucrative  offices,  according 
to  their  influence  and  credit,  or  appoint  thofe  who 
divide  their  profits  with  them. 

This 
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This  fupply  of  recruits  to  the  corps  of  the  high- 
eft  civil  ambition,  goes  on  with  a  regular  progref- 
fion.  In  very  few  years' it  muft  amount  to  many 
thoufands.  Thefe,  however,  will  be  as  nothing  in 
comparifon  to  the  multitude  of  municipal  officers, 
and  officers  of  diftrict  and  department,  of  all  forts, 
who  have  tafted  of  power  and  profit,  and  who 
hunger  for  the  periodical  return  of  the  meal.  To 
thefe  needy  agitators,  the  glory  of  the  ftate,  the  ge- 
neral wealth  and  profperity  of  the  nation,  and  the 
rife  or  fall  of  publick  credit,  are  as  dreams;  nor 
have  arguments  deduced  from  thefe  topicks  any 
fort  of  weight  with  them.  The  indifference  with 
which  the  affembly  regards  the  ftate  of  their  co- 
lonies, the  only  valuable  part  of  the  French  com- 
merce, is  a  full  proof  how  little  they  are  likely  to 
be  affected  by  any  thing  but  the  felfifh  game  of 
their  own  ambition,  now  um'verfally  diffufed. 

It  is  true,  amidft  all  thefe  turbulent  means  of  fe- 

.  i      •      r    n  bility  of  re- 

cunty  to  their  fyftem,  very  great  difcontents  every 
where  prevail.  But  they  only  produce  mifery  to 
thofe  who  nurfe  them  at  home,  or  exile,  beggary, 
and  in  the  end  confifcation,  to  thofe  who  are  fo 
impatient  as  to  remove  from  them.  Each  muni- 
cipal republick  has  a  committee,  or  fomething  in 
the  nature  of  a  committee  of  refearch.  In  thefe  petty 
republicks  the  tyranny  is  fo  near  its  object,  that  it 
becomes  inftantly  acquainted  with  every  act  of 
every  man.  It  Rifles  confpiracy  in  its  very  iirft 

E  3  movements* 
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movements.     Their  power  is  abfolute  and  uncon- 
troulable.  No  ftand  can  be  made  againft  it.  Thele 
republicks  are  befides  fo  difconnected,  that  very 
little  intelligence  of  what  happens  in  them,  is  to 
be  obtained,  beyond  their  own  bounds,  except  by 
the  means  of  their  clubs,  who  keep  up  a  conftant 
correfpondence,  and  who  give  what  colour  they 
pleafe  to  fuch  facts  as  they  choofe  to  communicate 
out  of  the  track  of  their  correfpondence.     They 
all  have  fome  fort  of  communication,  juft  as  much 
or  as  little  as  they  pleafe,  with  the  centre.  By  this 
confinement  of  all  communication  to  the  ruling 
faction,  any  combination  grounded  on  the  abufes 
and  difcontents  in  one,fcarcely  can  reach  the  other. 
There  is  not  one  man,  in  any  one  place,  to  head 
them.     The  old  government  had  fo  much   ab- 
ftrafted  the  nobility  from  the  cultivation  of  pro- 
vincial intereft,  that  no  man  in  France  exifts,whofe 
power,  credit  or  confequence  extends  to  two  dif- 
tricls,  or  who  is  capable  of  uniting  them  in  any 
defign,  even  if  any  man  could  aflemble  ten  men 
together,  without  being  fure  of  a  fpeedy  lodging 
in  a  prifon.     One  muft  not  judge  of  the  ftate  of 
France  by  what  has  been  obferved  elfewhere.     It 
does  not  in  the  leaft  refemble  any  other  country. 
Analogical  reafoning  from  hiftory  or  from  recent 
experience  in  other  places  is  wholly  delufive. 

In  my  opinion  there  never  was  feen  fo  ftrong  a 
government  internally  as  that  of  the  French  muni- 
cipalities. 
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cipalities.  If  ever  any  rebellion  can  arife  againft 
the  prefent  fyftem,  it  muft  begin,  where  the  revo- 
lution which  gave  birth  to  it  did,  at  the  capital. 
Paris  is  the  only  place  in  which  there  is  the  leaft 
freedom  of  intercourfe.  But  even  there,  fo  many 
fervants  as  any  man  has,  fo  many  fpies,  and  irre- 
concileable  domeftick  enemies. 

But  that  place  beinp  the  chief  feat  of  the  power  Gentlemen 

are  fugi- 

and  intelligence  of  the  ruling  faction,  and  the 
place  of  occaiional  refort  for  their  fierceft  fpirits, 
even  there  a  revolution  is  not  likely  to  have  any 
thing  to  feed  it.  The  leaders  of  the  ariftocratick 
party  have  been  drawn  out  of  the  kingdom  by 
order  of  the  princes,  on  the  hopes  held  out  by  the 
emperour  and  the  king  of  Prufiia  at  Pilnitz ;  and  as 
to  the  democratick  factions  in  Paris,  amongft  them 
there  are  no  leaders  poffeffed  of  an  influence  for  any 
other  purpofe  but  that  of  maintaining  the  prefent 
ftate  of  things.  The  moment  they  are  feen  to  warp, 
they  are  reduced  to  nothing.  They  have  no  at- 
tached army — no  party  that  is  at  all  perfonal. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  becaufe  a  political  fyftem 
is,  under  certain  afpects,  very  unwife  in  its  con- 
trivance, and  very  mifchievous  in  its  effects,  that 
it  therefore  can  have  no  long  duration.  Its  very 
defects  may  tend  to  its  {lability,  becaufe  they  are 
agreeable  to  its  nature.  The  very  faults  in  the 
conftitution  of  Poland  made  it  laft ;  the  veto  which 
deftroyed  all  its  energy  prefervcd  its  life.  What 

E  4  can 
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can  be  conceived  fo  monftrous  as  the  republick  of 
Algiers?  and  that  no  lefs  ftrange  republick  of  the 
Mamalukes  in  Egypt?  They  are  of  the  worft  form 
imaginable,  and  exercifed  in  the  worft  manner,  yet 
they  have  exifted  as  a  nuifance  on  the  earth  for 
feveral  hundred  years. 

From  all  thefe  confiderations,  and  many  more, 
that  crowd  upon  me,  three  conclufions  have  long 
fince  arifen  in  my  mind — 

Firft,  that  no  counter-revolution  is  to  be  expecl- 
ed  in  France  from  internal  caufes  folely. 

Secondly,  that  the  longer  the  prefent  fyftem  ex- 
ifts,  the  greater  will  be  its  ftrength ;  the  greater 
its  power,  to  deftroy  difcontents  at  home,  and  to 
refift  all  foreign  attempts  in  favour  of  thefe  dif- 
contents. 

Thirdly,  that  as  long  as  it  exifts  in  France,  it 
will  be  the  intereft  of  the  managers  there,  and  it 
is  in  the  very  effence  of  their  plan,  to  difturb  and 
diftracl  all  other  governments,  and  their  endlefs 
fucceffion  of  reftlefs  politicians  will  continually  fti- 
mulate  them  to  new  attempts. 

Proceedings  Princes  are  generally  feniible  that  this  is  their 
defenfmT'  common  caufe;  and  two  of  them  have  made  a 
publick  declaration  of  their  opinion  to  this  effect. 
Againft  this  common  danger,  fome  of  them,  fuch 
as  the  king  of  Spain,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the 
republick  of  Berne,  are  very  diligent  in  ufing  de- 
fenfive meafures. 

If 
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If  they  were  to  guard  againft  an  invafion  from 
France,  the  merits  of  this  plan  of  a  merely  defen- 
live  re(iftance  might  be  fupported  by  plaufible  to- 
picks;  but  as  the  attack  does  not  operate  againft 
thefe  countries  externally,  but  by  an  internal  cor- 
ruption (a  fort  of  dry  rot) ;  they  who  purfue  this 
merely  defenfive  plan,  againft  a  danger  which  the 
plan  itfelf  fuppofes  to  be  ferious,  cannot  poflibly 
efcape  it.  For  it  is  in  the  nature  of  all  defenfive 
meafures  to  be  fliarp  and  vigorous  under  the  im- 
preilions  of  the  firft  alarm,  and  to  relax  by  degrees; 
until  at  length  the  danger,  by  not  operating  in- 
ftantly,  comes  to  appear  as  a  falfe  alarm;  fo  much 
fo  that  the  next  menacing  appearance  will  look  lefs 
formidable,  and  will  be  lefs  provided  againft.  But 
to  thofe  who  are  on  the  offenfive  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  be  always  alert.  Poflibly  it  is  more  their 
intereft  not  to  be  fo,  For  their  unforefeen  attacks 
contribute  to  their  fuccefs. 

In  the  mean  time  a  fyftem  of  French  confpiracy  TheF.encu 
is  gaining  ground  in  every  country.  This  fyftem 
happening  to  be  founded  on  principles  the  moft 
delufive  indeed,  but  the  moft  flattering  to  the  na- 
tural propenfities  of  the  unthinking  multitude, 
and  to  the  fpeculations  of  all  thofe  who  think, 
without  thinking  very  profoundly,  muft  daily  ex- 
tend its  influence.  A  predominant  inclination 
towards  it  appears  in  all  thofe  who  have  no  reli- 
gion, when  otherwife  their  difpofition  leads  them 

to 
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to  be  advocates  even  for  defpotifm.  Hence  Hume, 
though  I  cannot  fay  that  he  does  not  throw  out 
fome  expreflions  of  difapprobation  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  levellers  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Second,  yet  affirms  that  the  doctrines  of  John 
Ball  were  "  conformable  to  the  ideas  of  primitive 
"  equality,  which  are  engraven  in  the  hearts  of  all 
"  men." 

Boldnefs  formerly  was  not  the  character  of 
Atheifts  as  fuch.  They  were  even  of  a  character 
nearly  the  reverfe;  they  were  formerly  like  the 
old  Epicureans,  rather  an  unenterprifing  race. 
But  of  late  they  are  grown  active,  defigning,  tur- 
bulent and  feditious.  They  are  fworn  enemies  to 
kings,  nobility  and  priefthood.  We  have  feen  all 
the  academicians  at  Paris,  with  Condorcet,  the 
friend  and  correfpondent  of  Prieftley,  at  their 
head,  the  moft  furious  of  the  extravagant  repub- 
licans. 

Condorcet.  The  late  affembly,  after  the  laft  captivity  of  the 
king,  had  actually  chofen  this  Condorcet  by  a  ma- 
jority in  the  ballot,  for  preceptor  to  the  dauphin, 
who  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  and  direc- 
tion of  his  parents,  and  to  be  delivered  over  to 
this  fanatick  atheift,  and  furious  democratick  re- 
publican. His  untractability  to  thefe  leaders,  and 
his  figure  in  the  club  of  jacobins,  which  at  that 
time  they  wimed  to  bring  under,  alone  prevented 
that  part  of  the  arrangement,  and  others  in  the 

fame 
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fame  ftyle,  from  being  carried  into  execution. 
Whilft  he  was  candidate  for  this  office,  he  pro- 
duced his  title  to  it  by  promulgating  the  following 
ideas  of  the  title  of  his  royal  pupil  to  the  crown. 
In  a  paper  written  by  him,  and  publiihed  with  his 
name,  againft  the  re-eftablifhment,  even  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  monarchy  under  any  qualifications, 
He  fays,  "  Jufqu'a  ce  moment  ils  [I'AfTemblee  Na- 
"  tionale]  n'ont  rien  prejuge  encore.  En  fe  refer- 
"  vant  de  nommer  un  gouverneur  au  dauphin,  ils 
"  n'ont  pas  prononce  que  cet  enfant  dut  regner-9 
"  mais  feulement  qu'il  etoit  pojfible  que  la  conftitu- 
*'  tion  1'y  deftinat;  ils  ont  voulu  que  1'education, 
*e  eff^ant  tout  ce  que  les  preftlges  du  Trone  ont  pu 
"  lui  infpirer  de  prejuges  fur  les  droits  pretendus 
"  de  fa  naifTance,  qu'elle  lui  fit  connoitre  de  bonne 
"  heure,  et  rEgalite  naturelle  des  hommes,  et  la  Sou- 
"  vera'mete  du  peuple ;  qu'elle  lui  apprit  a  ne  pas 
*c  oublier  que  c'eft  du  peuple  qu'il  tiendra  le  titre 
*'  de  roi,  et  que  le  peuple  n'a  pas  me  me  le  droit  de  re~ 
"  noncer  a  cclui  de  l'en  dcpouiller. 

"  Ils  ont  voulu  que  cette  education  le  rendit 
C{  egalement  digne,  par  fes  lumieres,  et  fes  vertus, 
"  de  recevoir  awe  refignation^  le  fardeau  dangereux 
"  d'une  couronne,  ou  de  la  dcpofer  avec  joie  entre 
"  le  mains  de  fes  freres,  qu'il  fentit  que  le  devoir, 
"  et  la  gloire  du  roi  d'un  peuple  libre,  eft  de  hater 
"  le  moment  de  n'etre  plus  qu'un  citoyen  ordi- 
*'  naire. 

"Us 
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"  Us  ont  voulu  que  I'mut'iUte  (Tun  ra,  la  ne'ceffite 
"  de  chercher  les  moyens  de  remplacer  tin  pouvoir 
"  fondefur  les  illufions^  fut  une  des  premieres  veri- 
"  tes  offertes  a  fa  raifon;  I* obligation  d'y  concourir 
"  lid  meme  un  des  premieres  devoirs  de  fa  morale^  et 
"  le  de/ir,  de  n'etre  plus  affranchi  du  Jong  de  la  lot, 
"  par  une  injurieufe  inviolabi/ite,  le  premier  fentiment 
"  defon  ctziir.  Us  n'ignorent  pas  que  dans  ce  mo- 
"  ment  il  s'agit  bien  moins  de  former  un  roi  que 
"  dc  lui  apprendre  a  favoir,  a  couloir  ne  plus  /Y- 
"  tre."* 

Such 

*  Until  now,  they  (the  national  alterably)  have  prejudged 
nothing.  Referving  to  themfelves  a  right  to  appoint  a  precep- 
tor to  the  dauphin,  they  did  not  declare  that  this  child  was  to 
reign;  but  only  that  poflihly  the  conftitution  might  deftine  him 
to  it:  they  willed  that  while  education  ihould  efface  from  hre 
mind  all  the  prejudices  arifing  from  the  (hlufions  of  the  throne  re- 
fpefting  his  pretended  birth-right,  it  ihould  alfo  teach  him  not 
to  forget,  that  it  is  from  the  people  he  is  to  receive  the  title  of 
king,  and  that  the  people  do  not  ei-enpoffefs  the  right  of  giving  vp 
their  power  to  take  it  from  him. 

They  willed  that  this  education  fhould  render  him  worthy  by 
his  knowledge,  and  by  his  virtues,  both  to  receive  vith  fubmif- 
(ion  the  dangerous  burden  of  a  crown,  and  to  rejign  it  ta'M  plea- 
''iin  into  the  hands  of  his  brethren;  that  he  mould  be  confcious 
that  the  hafiening  of  that  moment  when  he  is  to  be  only  a  com- 
mon citixen,  conftitutes  the  duty  and  the  glory  of  a  king  of 
a  free  people. 

They  willed  that  the  v/e/cff/iefs  of  a  king,  the  neceflity  of  feek- 
ing  means  to  eftablifli  fomething  in  lieu  of  a  power  founded  on  il- 
s,  (hould  be  one  of  the  firft  truths  offered  to  his  reafon ;  the 

obligation 
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Such  are  the  fentiments  of  the  man  who  has  oc- 
cafionally  filled  the  chair  of  the  national  affembly, 
who  is  their  perpetual  fecretary,  their  only  ftand- 
ing  officer,  and  the  moft  important  by  far.  He 
leads  them  to  peace  or  war.  He  is  the  great  theme 
of  the  republican  faction  in  England.  Thefe  ideas 
of  M.  Condorcet,  are  the  principles  of  thofe  to 
whom  kings  are  to  entruft  their  fucceffors,  and  the 
interefts  of  their  fucceflion.  This  man  would  be 
ready  to  plunge  the  poniard  in  the  heart  of  his 
pupil,  or  to  whet  the  axe  for  his  neck.  Of  all 
men,  the  moft  dangerous  is  a  warm,  hot-headed, 
zealous  atheift.  This  fort  of  man  aims  at  domi- 
nion, and  his  means  are,  the  words  he  always  has 
in  his  mouth,  "  L'egalite  naturelle  des  hommes, 
"  et  la  fouverainete  du  peuple." 

All  former  attempts  grounded  on  thefe  rights 
of  men,  had  proved  unfortunate.  The  fuccefs  of 
this  laft  makes  a  mighty  difference  in  the  effect  of 
the  doctrine.  Here  is  a  principle  of  a  nature,  to 
the  multitude,  the  moft  feduftive,  always  exifting 
before  their  eyes,  as  a  thing  feafible  in  practice.  Af- 
ter fo  many  failures,  fuch  an  enterprife  previous 

clitgation  of  conforming  khnftlf  to  thin,  the  fir/}  of  his  moral  duties  ; 
and  the  dejire  of  no  longer  In  in gfmdfrom  the  yoke  of  the  law,  6t/  an 
injurious  inviolability,  the  firjl and  chief fcntiwcnt  of  his  heart.  They 
are  not  ignorant  that  in  the  prefent  moment  the  objeft  is  lets 
to  form  u  king  than  to  teach  him  that  he  flsovld  know  hoto  to  wi/h 
no  longer  to  be  fuch. 

to 
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to  the  French  experiment,  carried  ruin  to  the  con- 
trivers, on  the  face  of  it ;  and  if  any  enthufiaft  was 
fo  wild  as  to  wifli  to  engage  in  a  fcheme  of  that 
nature,  it  was  not  eafy  for  him  to  find  followers: 
now  there  is  a  party  almoft  in  all  countries,  ready 
made,  animated  with  fuccefs,  with  a  fure  ally  in 
the  very  centre  of  Europe.  There  is  no  cabal  fo 
obfcnre  in  any  place,  that  they  do  not  protect, 
cherifli,  fofter,  and  endeavour  to  raife  it  into  im- 
portance at  home  and  abroad.  From  the  loweft, 
this  intrigue  will  creep  up  to  the  higheft.  Ambi- 
tion, as  well  as  enthufiafm,  may  find  its  account  in 
the  party  and  in  the  principle. 

xhe  minifters  of  other  kin^s,  like  thofe  of  the 

muiiuers. 

king  of  France  (not  one  of  whom  was  perfectly 
free  from  this  guilt,  and  fome  of  whom  were  very 
deep  in  it)  may  themfelves  be  the  perfons  to  fo- 
ment fuch  a  difpofition  and  fuch  a  faction.  Hertz- 
berg,  the  king  of  Pruflia's  late  minifter,  is  fo  much 
of  what  is  called  a  philofopher,  that  he  was  of  a 
faction  with  that  fort  of  politicians  in  every  thing, 
and  in  every  place.  Even  when  he  defends  him- 
felf  from  the  imputation  of  giving  extravagantly 
into  thefe  principles,  he  ftill  confiders  the  revolu- 
tion of  France  as  a  great  publick  good,  by  giving 
credit  to  their  fraudulent  declaration  of  their  uni- 
verfal  benevolence,  and  love  of  peace.  Nor  are 
his  PrufTian  majefty's  prefent  minifters  at  all  difin- 
clined  to  the  fame  fyftem.  Their  oftentatious  pre- 
amble 
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amble  to  certain  late  edicts,  demonftrates  (if  their 
actions  had  not  been  fuificiently  explanatory  of 
their  caft  of  mind)  that  they  are  deeply  infected 
with  the  fame  diftemper  of  dangerous,  becaufe 
plaufible,  though  trivial,  and  mallow  fpeculation. 

Minifters  turning  their  backs  on  the  reputation 
which  properly  belongs  to  them,  afpire  at  the 
glory  of  being  fpeculative  writers.  The  duties  of 
thefe  two  fituations  are,  in  general,  directly  oppo- 
fite  to  each  other.  Speculators  ought  to  be  neutral. 
A  minifter  cannot  be  fo.  He  is  to  fupport  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  publick  as  connected  with  that  of  his 
matter.  He  is  his  matter's  truftee,  advocate,  at- 
torney, and  fteward — and  he  is  not  to  indulge  in 
any  fpeculation  which  contracjicts  that  character 
or  even  detracts  from  its  efficacy.  Necker  had  an 
extreme  thirft  for  this  fort  of  glory ;  fo  had  others ; 
and  this  purfuit  of  a  mifplaced  and  mifunderftood 
reputation,  was  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  ruin  of 
thefe  minifters,  and  of  their  unhappy  mafter.  The 
Prufllan  minifters  in  foreign  courts  have  (at  leaft 
not  long  fince)  talked  the  moft  democratick  lan- 
guage with  regard  to  France,  and  in  the  moft  un- 
managed  terms. 

The  whole  corps  diplomatique,  with  very  few  corps  .u- 
exceptions,  leans  that  way.     What  caufe  produces  I 
in  them  a  turn  of  mind,  which  at  firft  one  would 
think  unnatural  to  their  fituation,  it  is  not  impof- 
fible  to  explain.   The  difcuffion  would  however  be 

fomewhat 
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fomewhat  long  and  fomewhat  invidious.  The  fact 
itfelf  is  indifputable,  however  they  may  difguife  it 
to  their  feveral  courts.  This  difpolition  is  gone  to 
fo  very  great  a  length  in  that  corps,  in  itfelf  fo  im- 
portant, and  fo  important  v&furnijbmg  the  intelli- 
gence which  fways  all  cabinets,  that  if  princes  and 
ftates  do  not  very  fpeedily  attend  with  a  vigorous 
controul  to  that  fource  of  direction  and  informa- 
tion, very  fcrious  evils  are  likely  to  befal  them. 

But  mdeed  kings  are  to  guard  againft  the  fame 
fort;  of  difpofitions  m  themfelves.  They  are  very 
eaiily  alienated  from  all  the  higher  orders  of  their 
fubjects,  whether  civil  or  military,  laick  or  eccleli- 
aftical.  It  is  with  perfons  of  condition  that  fove- 
reigns  chiefly  come  into  contact.  It  is  from  them 
that  they  generally  experience  oppofition  to  their 
will.  It  is  with  their  pride  and  impracticability, 
that  princes  are  moft  hurt ;  it  is  with  their  fervility 
and  bafenefs,  that  they  are  moft  commonly  dif- 
gufted;  it  is  from  their  humours  and  cabals,  that 
they  find  their  affairs  moft  frequently  troubled  and 
diffracted.  But  of  the  common  people  in  pure 
monarchical  governments,  kings  know  little  or 
nothing;  and  therefore  being  unacquainted  with 
their  faults  (which  are  as  many  as  thofe  of  the 
great,  and  much  more  decifive  in  their  effects 
when  accompanied  with  power)  kings  generally 
regard  them  with  tendernefs  and  favour,  and  turn 
their  eyes  towards  that  defcription  of  their  fub- 
jects, 
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je&s,  particularly  when  hurt  by  oppofition  from 
the  higher  orders.  It  was  thus  that  the  king  of 
France  (a  perpetual  example  to  all  fovereigns) 
was  ruined.  I  have  it  from  very  fure  informa- 
tion (and  it  was  indeed  obvious  enough  from  the 
meafures  which  were  taken  previous  to  the  af- 
fembly  of  the  ftates  and  afterwards)  that  the  king's 
counfellors  had  filled  him  with  a  ftrong  diflike 
to  his  nobility,  his  clergy,  and  the  corps  of  his 
magiftracy.  They  reprefented  to  him,  that  he 
had  tried  them  all  feverally,  in  feveral  ways,  and 
found  them  all  untractable.  That  he  had  twice 
called  an  affembly  (the  notables)  compofed  of  the 
firft  men  of  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  ma- 
giftrates;  that  he  had  himfelf  named  every  one 
member  in  thofe  afiemblies,  and  that  though  fo 
picked  out,  he  had  not,  in  this  their  collective 
ftate,  found  them  more  difpofed  to  a  compliance 
with  his  will  than  they  had  been  feparately.  That 
there  remained  for  him,  with  the  leaft  profpecl  of 
advantage  to  his  authority  in  the  ftates  general, 
which  were  to  be  compofed  of  the  fame  forts  of 
men,  but  not  chofen  by  him,  only  the  tiers  etat.  In 
this  alone  he  could  repofe  any  hope  of  extricat- 
ing himfelf  from  his  difficulties,  and  of  fettling 
him  in  a  clear  and  permanent  authority.  They 
reprefented  (thefe  are  the  words  of  one  of  my  in- 
formants) "  That  the  royal  authority  comprefTed 
"  with  the  weight  of  thefe  ariftocratick  bodies, 
VOL.  VII.  F  "  full 
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"  full  of  ambition,  and  of  faction,  when  once  un- 
"  loaded,  would  rife  of  it  felt,  and  occupy  its  na- 
"  tural  place  without  difturbance  or  controul:" 
that  the  common  people  would  protect,  cherim, 
and  fupport,  initead  of  crufliing  it.  "  The  peo- 
"  pie,"  (it  was  laid)  "  could  entertain  no  objects 
"  of  ambition;'*  they  were  out  of  the  road  of  in- 
trigue and  cabal;  and  could  pofilbly  have  no  other 
view  than  the  fupport  of  the  mild  and  parental 
authority  by  which  they  were  invefted,  for  the 
firft  time  collectively  with  real  importance  in  the 
ftate,  and  protected  in  their  peaceable  and  ufeful 
employments. 

King  of  This  unfortunate   king  (not  without   a   large 

mare  of  blame  to  himfelf)  was  deluded  to  his  ruin 
by  a  delire  to  humble  and  reduce  his  nobility, 
clergy,  and  his  corporate  magiftracy;  not  that  I 
fuppofe  he  meant  wholly  to  eradicate  thefe  bodies, 
in  the  manner  fmce  effected  by  the  democratick 
power:  I  rather  believe  that  even  Necker's  defigns 
did  not  go  to  that  extent.  With  his  own  hand, 
however,  Louis  the  XVIth  pulled  down  the  pil- 
lars which  upheld  his  throne;  and  this  he  did, 
becaufe  he  could  not  bear  the  inconveniences 
which  are  attached  to  every  thing  human ;  becaufe 
he  found  himfelf  cooped  up,  and  in  durance  by 
thofe  limits  which  nature  prefcribes  to  defire  and 
imagination ;  and  was  taught  to  confider  as  low 
and  degrading,  that  mutual  dependence  which 

Providence 
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Providence  has  ordained  that  all  men  fhould  have 
on  one  another.  He  is  not  at  this  minute  perhaps 
cured  of  the  dread  of  the  power  and  credit  like 
to  be  acquired  by  thofe  who  would  fave  and  refcue 
him.  He  leaves  thofe  who  fuffer  in  his  caufe  to 
their  fate  j  and  hopes  by  various  mean  delufive  in- 
trigues in  which  I  am  afraid  he  is  encouraged  from 
abroad,  to  regain,  among  traitors  and  regicides, 
the  power  he  has  joined  to  take  from  his  own  fa- 
mily, whom  he  quietly  fees  profcribed  before  his 
eyes,  and  called  to  anfwer  to  the  loweft  of  his 
rebels,  as  the  vileft  of  all  criminals. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  emperour  may  be 
taught  better  things  by  this  fatal  example.     But 
it  is  fure  that  he  has  advifers  who  endeavour  to  Mil 
him  with  the  ideas  which  have  brought  his  bro- 
ther-in-law to  his  prefent  lituation.     Jofeph  the 
Second  was  far  gone  in  this  philofophy,  and  fome, 
if  not  moft  who  ferve  the  emperour,  would  kindly 
initiate  him  into  all  the  myfteries  of  this  free-ma- 
fonry.     They  would  perfuade  him  to  look  on  the 
national  aflembly  not  with  the  hatred  of  an  enemy, 
but  the  jealoufy  of  a  rival.     They  would  make 
him  defirous  of  doing,  in  his  own  dominions,  by 
a  royal  defpotifm,  what  has  been  done  in  France 
by  a  democratick.    Rather  than  abandon  fuch  en- 
terprifes,  they  would  perfuade  him  to  a  ftrange 
alliance  between  thofe  extremes.    Their  grand  ob- 
ject being  now,  as  in  his  brother's  time,  at  any 

F  2  rate 
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rate  to  deftroy  the  higher  orders,  they  think  he 
cannot  compafs  this  end,  as  certainly  he  cannot, 
without  elevating  the  lower.  By  deprefling  the 
one  and  by  railing  the  other,  they  hope  in  the 
firft  place  to  increafe  his  treafures  and  his  armyj 
and  with  thefe  common  inftruments  of  royal 
power  they  flatter  him  that  the  democracy  which 
they  help,  in  his  name,  to  create,  will  give  him 
but  little  trouble.  In  defiance  of  the  frefheft  ex- 
perience, which  might  mew  him  that  old  impof- 
iibilides  are  become  modern  probabilities,  and 
that  the  extent  to  which  evil  principles  may  go, 
when  left  to  their  own  operation,  is  beyond  the 
power  of  calculation,  they  will  endeavour  to  per- 
iua.de  him  that  fucli  a  democracy  is  a  thing  which 
cannot  fubfift  by  itfelf;  that  in  whofever  hands 
the  military  command  is  placed,  he  mufl  be  in  the 
neceffary  courfe  of  affairs,  fooner  or  later  the  maf- 
ter;  and  that  being  the  matter  of  various  uncon- 
nected countries,  he  may  keep  them  all  in  order 
by  employing  a  military  force,  \vhich  to  each  of 
them  is  foreign.  This  maxim  too,  however  for- 
merly plaufible,  will  not  now  hold  water.  This 
fcheme  is  full  of  intricacy,  and  may  caufe  him 
every  where  to  lofe  the  hearts  of  his  people.  Thefe 
counfellors  forget  that  a  corrupted  army  was  the 
very  caufe  of  the  ruin  of  his  brother-in-law;  and 
that  he  i:;  himfclf  far  from  fecure  from  a  fimilar 
corruption. 

Inftead 
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Inftead  of  reconciling  himfelf  heartily  and  bond- 
fide  according  to  the  moft  obvious  rules  of  policy 
to  the  ftates  of  Brabant,  as  they  arc  conjlituied^  and 
who  in  the  prefentjlate  of  things  ftand  on  the  fame 
foundation  with  the  monarchy  itfelf,  and  who 
might  have  been  gained  with  the  greateft  facility, 
they  have  advifed  him  to  the  moft  unkingly  pro- 
ceeding which,  either  in  a  good  or  in  a  bad  light, 
has  ever  been  attempted.  Under  a  pretext  taken 
from  the  fpirit  of  the  loweft  chicane,  they  have 
counfelled  him  wholly  to  break  the  publick  faith, 
to  annul  the  amnefty,  as  well  as  the  other  condi- 
tions through  which  he  obtained  an  entrance  into 
the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  gua- 
rantee of  Great  Britain  and  Pruffia.  He  is  made 
to  declare  his  adherence  to  the  indemnity  in  a  cri- 
minal fenfe,  but  he  is  to  keep  alive  in  his  own 
name,  and  to  encourage  in  others  a  civil  procefs 
in  the  nature  of  an  action  of  damages  for  what  has 
been  fuffered  during  the  troubles.  Whilft  he 
keeps  up  this  hopeful  law-fuit  in  view  of  the  da- 
mages he  may  recover  againft  individuals,  he  lofes 
the  hearts  of  a  whole  people,  and  the  vaft  fubfi- 
dies  which  his  anceftors  had  been  ufed  to  receive 
from  them. 
This  defiojn  once  admitted,  unriddles  the  myftery 

'  * 

of  the  whole  conduct  of  the  emperour's  minifters  with  iesird 

to  France. 

with  regard  to  France.     As  loon  as  they  ftw  the 
life  of  the  king  and  queen  of  France  no  longer  as 
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they  thought  in  danger, they  entirely  changed  their 
plan  with  regard  to  the  French  nation.  I  believe 
that  the  chiefs  of  the  revolution  (thofe  who  led 
the  conftituting  aiTembly)  have  contrived  as  far  as 
they  can  do  it,  to  give  the  emperour  fatisfaction  on 
this  head.  He  keeps  a  continual  tone  and  pofture 
of  menace  to  fecure  this  his  only  point.  But  it 
niuft  be  obferved,  that  he  all  along  grounds  his 
departure  from  the  engagement  at  Pilnitz  to  the 
princes,  on  the  will  and  actions  of  the  king  and  the 
majority  of  the  people,  without  any  regard  to  the 
natural  and  conftitutional  orders  of  the  ftate,  or 
to  the  opinions  of  the  whole  houfe  of  Bourbon. 
Though  it  is  manifeftly  under  the  conftraint  of 
imprifonment  and  the  fear  of  death,  that  this  un- 
happy man  has  been  guilty  of  all  thofe  humilities 
which  have  aftoniftied  mankind,  the  advifers  of 
the  emperour  will  confider  nothing  but  the  phy/icat 
perfon  of  Louis,  which,  even  in  his  prefent  de- 
graded and  infamous  ftate,  they  regard  as  of  fuf- 
iicicnt  authority  to  give  a  compleat  fanction  to  the 
perfecution  and  utter  ruin  of  all  his  family,  and  of 
every  perfon  who  has  (hewn  any  degree  of  attach- 
ment or  fidelity  to  him,  or  to  his  caufe;  as  well 
as  competent  to  deftroy  the  whole  ancient  confti- 
tution  and  frame  of  the  French  monarchy. 

The  prefent  policy  therefore  of  the  Auftrian  po- 
liticians, is  to  recover  defpotifm  through  demo- 
cracy; or  at  leaft,  at  any  expence,  every  where  to 

ruin 
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ruin  the  dcfcription  of  men  who  are  every  where 
the  objects  of  their  fettled  and  fyftematick  aver- 
fion,  but  more  efpecially  in  the  Netherlands.  Com- 
pare this  with  the  emperour's  refuting  at  firft  all 
intercourfe  with  the  prefent  powers  in  France, 
with  his  endeavouring  to  excite  all  Europe  againft 
them,  and  then  his  not  only  withdrawing  all  aflift- 
ance  and  all  countenance  from  the  fugitives  who 
had  been  drawn  by  his  declarations  from  their 
houfes,  fituations,  and  military  commiflions,  many 
even  from  the  means  of  their  very  exiftence,  but 
treating  them  with  every  fpecies  of  infult  and  out- 
rage. 

Combining  this  unexampled  conduct  in  the  em- 
perour's advifers,  with  the  timidity  (operating  as 
perfidy)  of  the  king  of  France,  a  fatal  example  is 
held  out  to  all  mbjects,  tending  to  mew  what  little 
fupport,  or  even  countenance  they  are  to  expect 
from  thofe  for  whom  their  principle  of  fidelity 
may  induce  them  to  rifk  life  and  fortune.  The 
emperour's  advifers  would  not  for  the  world  re- 
fcind  one  of  the  acts  of  this  or  of  the  late  French 
aflembly ;  nor  do  they  wifh  any  thing  better  at 
prefent  for  their  matter's  brother  of  France,  than 
that  he  mould  really  be,  as  he  is  nominally,  at  the 
head  of  the  fyftem  of  perfecution  of  religion  and 
good  order,  and  of  all  defcriptions  of  dignity,  na- 
tural and  inftituted;  they  only  wiih  all  this  done 
with  a  little  more  refpect  to  the  king's  perfon,  and 
F  4  with 
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with  more  appearance  of  confideration  for  his  new 
fubordinate  office ;  in  hopes  that  yielding  himfelf 
for  the  prefent,  to  the  perfons  who  have  effected 
thefe  changes,  he  may  be  able  to  game  for  the  reft 
hereafter.     On  no  other  principles  than  thefe,  can 
the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Vienna  be  accounted 
for.     The  fubordinate  court  of  Bruffels  talks  the 
language  of  a  club  of  Feuillans  and  Jacobins. 
Moderate         In  this  ftate  of  general  rottennefs  among  fub- 
jects,  and  of  delulion  and  falfe  politicks  in  princes, 
comes  a  new  experiment.     The  king  of  France  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  chiefs  of  the  regicide  faction, 
the  Barnaves,  Lameths,  Fayettes,  Perigords,  Du- 
ports,  Robefpierres,  Camus's,  &c.  &c.  &c.     They 
who  had  imprifoned,  fufpended,  and  conditionally 
depofed  him,  are  his  confidential  counfellors.   The 
next  defperate  of  the  defperate  rebels,  call  them- 
felves  the  moderate  party.     They  are  the  chiefs  of 
the  firft  iifTembly,  who  are  confederated  to  fupport 
their  power  during  their  fufpenfion  from  the  pre- 
fent, and  to  govern  the  exiftent  body  with  as  fo- 
vereign  a  fway  as  they  had  done  the  laft.     They 
have,  for  the  greater  part,  fucceeded;   and  they 
have    many  advantages  towards  procuring  their 
fuccefs  in  future.     Juft  before  the  clofe  of  their 
regular  power,  they  beftowed  fome  appearance  of 
prerogatives  on  the  king,  which  in  their  firft  plans 
they  had  refufed  to  him ;  particularly  the  mifchie- 
vous,  and  in  his  fituation,  dreadful  prerogative  of 

a,  Veto. 
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a  Veto.  This  prerogative  (which  they  hold  as  their 
bit  in  the  mouth  of  the  national  afiembly  for  the 
time  being)  without  the  direct  afliftance  of  their 
club,  it  was  impoffible  for  the  king  to  mew  even 
the  dcfire  of  exerting  with  the  fmalleft  effect,  or 
even  with  fafety  to  his  perfon.  However,  by 
playing  through  this  Veto,  the  aflembly  againft  the 
king,  and  the  king  againft  the  aflembly,  they  have 
made  themfelves  mafters  of  both.  In  this  fitua- 
tion,  having  deftroyed  the  old  government  by  their 
fedition,  they  would  preferve  as  much  of  order  as 
is  neceflary  for  the  fupport  of  their  own  ufurpa- 
tion. 

It  is  believed  that  this,  by  far  the  worft  party  of  French  »m- 
the  mifcreants  of  France,  has  received  direct  en- 
couragement from  the  counfellors  who  betray  the 
emperour.  Thus  ftrengthened  by  the  pofleflion  of 
the  captive  king  (now  captive  in  his  mind  as  well 
as  in  body)  and  by  a  good  hope  of  the  emperour, 
they  intend  to  fend  their  minifters  to  every  court 
in  Europe;  having  fent  before  them  fuch  a  denun- 
ciation of  terrour  and  fuperiority  to  every  nation 
without  exception,  as  has  no  example  in  the  diplo- 
matick  world.  Hitherto  the  minifters  to  foreign 
courts  had  been  of  the  appointment  of  the  fove- 
reign  of  France  previous  to  there-volution;  and  either 
from  inclination,  duty  or  decorum,  moft  of  them 
were  contented  with  a  merely  paflive  obedience  to 
the  new  power.  At  prefent  the  king  being  en- 
tirely 
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tirely  in  the  hands  of  his  jailors,  and  his  mind 
broken  to  his  fituation,  can  fend  none  but  the  en- 
thufiafts  of  the  fyftem — men  framed  by  the  fecret 
committee  of  the  Feuillans,  who  meet  in  the  houfe 
of  Madame  de  Stahl,  M.  Necker's  daughter.  Such 
is  every  man  whom  they  have  talked  of  fending 
hither.  Thefe  minifters  will  be  fo  many  fpies  and 
incendiaries ;  fo  many  active  emiffaries  of  demo- 
cracy. Their  houfes  will  become  places  of  ren- 
dezvous here,  as  every  where  elfe,  and  centers  of 
cabal  for  whatever  is  mifchievous  and  malignant 
in  this  country,  particularly  among  thofe  of  rank 
and  fafhion.  As  the  minifter  of  the  national  af- 
fembly  will  be  admitted  at  this  court,  at  leaft  with 
his  ufual  rank,  and  as  entertainments  will  be  natu- 
rally given  and  received  by  the  king's  own  minif- 
ters, any  attempt  to  difcountenance  the  refort  of 
other  people  to  that  minifter  would  be  ineffectual, 
and  indeed  abfurd,  and  full  of  contradiction.  The 
women  who  come  with  thefe  ambaffadors  will  af- 
fift  in  fomenting  factions  amongft  ours,  which  can- 
not fail  of  extending  the  evil.  Some  of  them  I 
hear  are  already  arrived.  There  is  no  doubt  they 
will  do  as  much  mifchief  as  they  can. 
Connexion  Whilft  the  publick  minifters  are  received  under 
the  general  law  of  the  communication  between  na- 
tions, the  correfpondences  between  the  factious 
clubs  in  France  and  ours,  will  be,  as  they  now  are, 
kept  up:  but  this  pretended  embafly  will  be  a 

clofer, 
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clofer,  more  Heady  and  more  effectual  link  be- 
tween the  partifans  of  the  new  fyftem  on  both 
fides  of  the  water.  I  do  not  mean  that  thefe 
Anglo-Gallick  clubs  in  London,  Manchefter,  &c. 
are  not  dangerous  in  a  high  degree.  The  ap- 
pointment of  feftive  anniverfaries  has  ever  in  the 
ienfe  of  mankind  been  held  the  beft  method  of 
keeping  alive  the  fpirit  of  any  inftitution.  We 
have  one  fettled  in  London ;  and  at  the  laft  of 
them,  that  of  the  i4th  of  July,  the  ftrong  difcoun- 
tenance  of  government,  the' unfavourable  time  of 
the  year,  and  the  then  uncertainty  of  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  foreign  powers,  did  not  hinder  the  meet- 
ing of  at  leaft  nine  hundred  people,  with  good 
coats  on  their  backs,  who  could  afford  to  pay  half 
a  guinea  a  head  to  mew  their  zeal  for  the  new 
principles.  They  were  with  great  difficulty,  and 
all  poilible  addrefs,  hindered  from  inviting  the 
French  ambaffador.  His  real  indifpolition,  belides 
the  fear  of  offending  any  party,  fent  him  out  of 
town.  But  when  our  court  fhall  have  recognifed 
a  government  in  France,  founded  on  the  princi- 
ciples  announced  in  Montmorin's  letter,  how  can 
the  French  ambaffador  be  frowned  upon  for  an  at- 
tendance  on  thofe  meetings  wherein  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  government  he  reprefents  is  cele- 
brated? An  event  happened  a  few  days  ago,  which 
in  many  particulars  was  very  ridiculous ;  yet  even 
from  the  ridicule  and  abfurdity  of  the  proceed- 
ings, 
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ings,  it  marks  the  more  ftrongly  the  fpirit  of  the 
French  aflembly.  I  mean  the  reception  they  have 
given  to  the  Frith-Street  alliance.  This,  though 
the  delirium  of  a  low,  drunken  alehoufe-club,  they 
have  publickly  announced  as  a  formal  alliance  with 
the  people  of  England,  as  fuch  ordered  it  to  be 
.prefented  to  their  king,  and  to  be  publimed  in 
every  province  in  France.  This  leads  more  di- 
rectly and  with  much  greater  force  than  any  pro- 
ceeding with  a  regular  and  rational  appearance,  to 
two  very  material  coniiderations.  Firft,  "it  mews 
that  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  current  opinions 
of  the  Englim  have  the  greateft  influence  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  France,  and  indeed  of  all 
the  people  in  Europe,  fince  they  catch  with  fuch 
aftonifliing  eagernefs  at  every  the  moft  trifling  fliew 
of  fuch  opinions  in  their  favour.  Next,  and  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  full  as  important,  it  fhews 
that  they  are  willing  publickly  to  countenance  and 
even  to  adopt  every  factious  confpiracy  that  can 
be  formed  in  this  nation,  however  low  and  bafe 
in  itfelf,  in  order  to  excite  in  the  moft  miferable 
wretches  here,  an  idea  of  their  own  fovereign  im- 
portance, and  to  encourage  them  to  look  up  to 
France,  whenever  they  may  be  matured  into  fome- 
thing  of  more  force,  for  afliftance  in  the  fubver- 
fion  of  their  domeftick  government.  This  addrefs 
of  the  alehoufe  club  was  actually  propofed  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  aflembly  as  an  alliance.  The  proce- 
dure 
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dure  was  in  my  opinion  a  high  mifdcmeanor  in 
thofe  who  acted  thus  in  England,  if  they  were  not 
fo  very  low  and  fo  very  bafe,  that  no  acts  of  theirs 
can  be  called  high,  even  as  a  defcription  of  crimi- 
nality ;  and  the  affembly  in  accepting,  proclaiming 
and  publishing  this  forged  alliance,  has  been  guilty 
of  a  plain  aggreflion,  which  would  juftify  our 
court  in  demanding  a  direct  difavowal,  if  our  po- 
licy mould  not  lead  us  to  wink  at  it. 

Whilil  I  look  over  this  paper  to  have  it  copied, 
I  fee  a  manifefto  of  the  affembly,  as  a  preliminary 
to  a  declaration  of  war  againft  the  German  princes 
on  the  Rhine.  This  manifefto  contains  the  whole 
fubftance  of  the  French  politicks  with  regard  to 
foreign  ftates.  They  have  ordered  it  to  be  circu- 
lated amongft  the  people  in  every  country  of  Eu- 
rope— even  previoufly  to  its  acceptance  by  the 
king  and  his  new  privy  council,  the  club  of  the 
Feuillans.  Therefore,  as  a  fummary  of  their  po- 
licy avowed  by  themfelves,  let  us  confider  fome  of  • 
the  circumftances  attending  that  piece,  as  well  as 
the  fpirit  and  temper  of  the  piece  itfelf. 

It  was  preceded  by  a  fpeech  from  Briffot,  full  of  Declaration 

3  againft  the 

unexampled  infolence  towards  all  the  fovereign 
ftates  of  Germany,  if  not  of  Europe.  The  affem- 
bly, to  exprefs  their  fatisfaction  in  the  fentiments 
which  it  contained,  ordered  it  to  be  printed.  This 
Briffot  had  been  in  the  loweft  and  bafeft  employ 
under  the  depofed  monarchy :  a  fort  of  thief-taker, 

or 
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or  fpy  of  police,  in  which  character  he  acted  afte? 
the  manner  of  perfons  in  that  defcription.  He 
had  been  employed  by  his  matter,  the  lieutenant 
de  police,  for  a  confiderable  time  in  London,  in  the 
fame  or  fome  mch  honourable  occupation.  The 
revolution  which  has  brought  forward  all  merit  of 
that  kind,  raifed  him,  with  others  of  a  limilar 
clafs  and  difpofition,  to  fame  and  eminence.  On 
the  revolution  he  became  a  publisher  of  an  infa- 
mous newfpaper,  which  he  ftill  continues.  He  is 
charged,  and  I  believe  juftly,  as  the  firft. mover  of 
the  troubles  in  Hifpaniola.  There  is  no  wicked- 
nefs,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  in  which  he  is  not 
verfed,  and  of  which  he  is  not  perfectly  capable. 
His  quality  of  news  writer,  now  an  employment 
of  the  firft  dignity  in  France,  and  his  practices  and 
principles,  procured  his  election  into  the  affembly, 
where  he  is  one  of  the  leading  members.  M. 
Condorcet  produced  on  the  fame  day  a  draft  of  a 
declaration  to  the  king,  which  the  affembly  pub- 
limed  before  it  was  prefented. 

Condorcet  (though  no  marquis,  as  he  ftyled 
himfelf  before  the  revolution)  is  a  man  of  another 
fort  of  birth,  famion,  and  occupation  from  Briffot ; 
but  in  every  principle,  and  every  difpoiition  to  the 
loweft  as  well  as  the  higheft  and  moft  determined 
villanies,  fully  his  equal.  He  feconds  Briffot  in 
the  affembly,  and  is  at  once  his  coadjutor  and  his 
rival  in  a  newfpaper,  which  in  his  owrn  name  and 

as 
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as  fuccefTor  to  M.  Garat,  a  member  alfo  of  the  af- 
fembly,  he  has  juft  fet  up  in  that  empire  of  Ga- 
zettes. Condorcet  was  chofen  to  draw  the  firft 
declaration  prefented  by  the  affembly  to  the  king, 
as  a  threat  to  the  elector  of  Treves,  and  the  other 
princes  on  the  Rhine.  In  that  piece,  in  which 
both  Feuillans  and  Jacobins  concurred,  they  de- 
clared publickly,  and  moft  proudly  and  infolently, 
the  principle  on  which  they  mean  to  proceed  in 
their  future  difputes  with  any  of  the  fovereigns 
of  Europe;  for  they  fay,  "  that  it  is  not  with  fire 
'•  and  fword  they  mean  to  attack  their  territories, 
"  but  by  what  will  be  more  dreadful  to  them,  the 
"  introduction  of  liberty." — I  have  not  the  paper 
by  me  to  give  the  exact  words — but  I  believe  they 
are  nearly  as  I  ftate  them.  Dreadful  indeed  will 
be  their  hoftility,  if  they  mould  be  able  to  carry  it 
on  according  to  the  example  of  their  modes  of  in- 
troducing liberty.  They  have  fliewn  a  perfect 
model  of  their  whole  defign,  very  complete,  though 
in  little.  This  gang  of  murderers  and  favages  have 
wholly  laid  wafte  and  utterly  ruined  the  beautiful 
and  happy  country  .of  the  Comtat  Venaiflin  and 
the  city  of  Avignon.  This  cruel  and  treacherous 
outrage  the  fovereigns  of  Europe,  in  my  opinion, 
with  a  great  miftake  of  their  honour  and  intereft, 
have  permitted  even  without  a  remonftrance  to  be 
carried  to  the  defired  point,  on  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  now  themfelves  threatened  in  their 

own 
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own  ftates;  and  this,  becaufe,  according  to  the 
poor  and  narrow  fpirit  now  in  fafhion,  their  bro- 
ther fovereign,  whofefubjecb  have  been  thus  trai- 
teroufly  and  inhumanly  treated  in  violation  of  the 
law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  has  a  name  fome- 
what  different  from  theirs,  and  inftead  of  being 
ftyled  king,  or  duke,  or  landgrave,  is  ufually  called 
pope. 
state  of  the  The  electors  of  Treves  and  Mentz  were  frisfht- 

Empire.  f  * 

ened  with  the  menace  of  a  fimilar  mode  of  war. 
The  affembly,  however,  not  thinking  that  the 
electors  of  Treves  and  Mentz  had  done  enough 
under  their  firft  terrour,  have  again  brought  for- 
ward Condorcet,  preceded  by  Briffot,  as  I  have 
juft  flated.  The  declaration  which  they  have  or- 
dered now  to  be  circulated  in  all  countries,  is  in 
fubftance  the  fame  as  the  firft,  but  full  more  info- 
lent,  becaufe  more  full  of  detail.  There  they 
have  the  impudence  to  ftate  that  they  aim  at  no 
conqueft;  infinuating  that  all  the  old  lawful  powers 
of  the  world  had  each  made  a  conftant  open  pro- 
feflion  of  a  defign  of  fubduing  his  neighbours. 
They  add,  that  if  they  are  provoked,  their  war 
will  be  directed  only  againft  thofe  who  affume  to 
be  ma/ters.  But  to  the  people  they  will  bring  peace, 
law,  liberty,  &c.  &c.  There  is  not  the  leaft  hint 
that  they  confider  thofe  whom  they  call  perfons 
"  ajfiiming  to  be  mafters"  ta  be  the  lawful  govern- 
ment of  their  country,  or  perfons  to  be  treated 

with 
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with  the  leaft  management  or  refpech  They  re- 
gard them  as  ufurpers  and  enflavers  of  the  people. 
If  I  do  not  miftake  they  are  defcribed  by  the  name 
of  tyrants  in  Condorcet's  firft  draft.  I  am  furc 
they  are  fo  in  Briflbt's  fpeech,  ordered  by  the  af- 
fembly  to  be  printed  at  the  fame  time  and  for  the 
fame  purpofes.  The  whole  is  in  the  fame  ftrain, 
full  of  falfe  philofophy  and  falfe  rhetorick,  both 
however  calculated  to  captivate  and  influence  the 
vulgar  mind,  and  to  excite  fedition  in  the  coun- 
tries in  which  it  is  ordered  to  be  circulated.  In- 
deed it  is  fuch,  that  if  any  of  the  lawful  acknow- 
ledged fovereigns  of  Europe  had  publickly  ordered 
fuch  a  manifefto  to  be  circulated  in  the  dominions 
of  another,  the  ambaffador  of  that  power  would 
inftantly  be  ordered  to  quit  every  court  without 
an  audience. 

The  powers  of  Europe  have  a  pretext  for  con-  FJjrJ  °t^ 
cealing  their  fears,  by  faying  that  this  language  is  sovereign 
not  ufed  by  the  king ;  though  they  well  know 
that  there  is  in  effect  no  fuch  perfon,  that  the  af- 
fembly  is  in  reality,  and  by  that  king  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  mafter,  that  what  he  does  is  but 
matter  of  formality,  and  that  he  can  neither  caufe 
nor  hinder,  accelerate  nor  retard  any  meafure  what- 
fbever,  nor  add  to  nor  foften  the  manifefto  which 
the  affembly  has  directed  to  be  publifhed,  with  the 
declared  purpofe  of  exciting  mutiny  and  rebellion 
in  the  feveral  countries  governed  by  thefe  powers. 

VOL.  VII.  G  By 
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By  the  generality  alfo  of  the  menaces  contained  in 
this  paper  (though  infinitely  aggravating  the  out- 
rage) they  hope  to  remove  from  each  power  fepa- 
rately  the  idea  of  a  diftincl:  affront.  The  perfons 
firft  pointed  at  by  the  menace  are  certainly  the 
princes  of  Germany,  who  harbour  the  perfecuted 
houfe  of  Bourbon  and  the  nobility  of  France ;  the 
declaration,  however,  is  general,  and  goes  to  every 
flate  with  which  they  may  have  a  caufe  of  quarrel. 
But  the  terrour  of  France  has  fallen  upon  all  na- 
tions. A  fewr  months  fince  all  fovereigns  feemed 
difpofed  to  unite  againft  her,  at  prefent  they  all 
feem  to  combine  in  her  favour.  At  no  period  has 
the  power  of  France  ever  appeared  with  fo  formi- 
dable an  afpecl.  In  particular  the  liberties  of  the 
empire  can  have  nothing  more  than  an  exiftence 
the  moft  tottering  and  precarious,  whilft  France 
cxifts  with  a  great  power  of  fomenting  rebellion, 
and  the  greateft  in  the  weakeft;  but  with  neither 
power  nor  difpofition  to  fupport  the  fmaller  ftates 
in  their  independence  againft  the  attempts  of  the 
more  powerful. 

I  wind  up  all  in  a  full  conviction  within  my 
own  breaft,  and  the  fubftance  of  which  I  muft  re- 
peat over  and  over  again,  that  the  ftate  of  France 
is  the  firft  confideration  in  the  politicks  of  Europe, 
and  of  each  flat*,  externally  as  well  as  internally 
confidered. 

Moft  of  the  topicks  I  have  ufed  are  drawn  from 

fear 
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fear  and  apprehenfion.  Topicks  derived  from 
fear  or  addreffed  to  it,  are,  I  well  know,  of  doubt- 
ful appearance.  To  be  fure,  hope  is  in  general 
the  incitement  to  action.  Alarm  fome  men — you 
do  not  drive  them  to  provide  for  their  fecurity ; 
you  put  them  to  a  ftand;  you  induce  them  not 
to  take  meafures  to  prevent  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger, but  to  remove  fo  unpleafant  an  idea  from 
their  minds;  you  perfuade  them  to  remain  as 
they  are,  from  a  new  fear  that  their  activity  may 
bring  on  the  apprehended  mifchief  before  its  time. 
I  confefs  freely  that  this  evil  fometimes  happens 
from  an  overdone  precaution;  but  it  is  when 
the  meafures  are  raili,  ill  chofen,  or  ill  combined, 
and  the  effects  rather  of  blind  terrour  than  of  en- 
lightened forefight.  But  the  few  to  whom  I  wifti 
to  fubmit  my  thoughts,  are  of  a  character  which 
will  enable  them  to  fee  danger  without  aftoniih- 
ment,  and  to  provide  againft  it  without  per- 
plexity. 

To  what  lengths  this  method  of  circulating  mu- 
tinous manifeflos,  and  of  keeping  emhTaries  of 
fedition  in  every  cour-t  under  the  name  of  am- 
baffadors,  to  propagate  the  fame  principles  and  to 
follow  the  practices,  will  go,  and  how  foon  they 
will  operate,  it  is  hard  to  fay — but  go  on  it  will 
— more  or  lefs  rapidly,  according  to  events,  and 
to  the  humour  of  the  time.  The  princes  menaced 
G  2  with 
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with  the  revolt  of  their  fubjects,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  have  obfequioufly  obeyed  the  fovereign 
mandate  of  the  new  Roman  fenate,  have  received 
with  diftinction,  in  a  publick  character,  ambaffa- 
dors  from  thofe  who  in  the  fame  act  had  circulated 
the  manifefto  of  fedition  in  their  dominions.  This 
was  the  only  thing  wanting  to  the  degradation 
and  difgrace  of  the  Germanick  body. 

The  ambafTadors  from  the  rights  of  man,  and 
their  admiffion  into  the  diplomatick  fyftem,  I  hold 
to  be  a  new  sera  in  this  bufinefs.  It  will  be  the 
moft  important  ftep  yet  taken  to  affect  the  exift- 
ence  of  fovereigns,  and  the  higher  claffes  of  life — 
I  do  not  mean  to  exclude  its  effects  upon  all  claffes 
— but  the  firft  blow  is  aimed  at  the  more  promi- 
nent parts  in  the  ancient  order  of  things. 

What  is  to  be  done  ? 

It  would  be  prefumption  in  me  to  do  more  than 
to  make  a  cafe.  Many  things  occur.  But  as 
they,  like  all  political  meafures,  depend  on  dif- 
pofitions,  tempers,  means,  and  external  circum- 
ftances,  for  all  their  effect,  not  being  well  affured 
of  thefe,  I  do  not  know  how  to  let  loofe  any  fpe- 
culations  of  mine  on  the  fubject.  The  evil  is 
ftated  in  my  opinion  as  it  exifts.  The  remedy 
muft  be  where  power,  wifdom  and  information,  I 
hope  are  more  united  with  good  intentions  than 
they  can  be  with  me.  I  have  done  with  this  fub- 
ject, 
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jeer,  I  believe  for  ever.  It  has  given  me  many 
anxious  moments  for  the  two  laft  years.  If  a  great 
change  is  to  be  made  in  human  affairs,  the  minds 
of  men  will  be  fitted  to  it;  the  general  opinions 
and  feelings  will  draw  that  way.  Every  fear, 
every  hope,  will  forward  it ;  and  then  they  who 
perfift  in  oppofing  this  mighty  current  in  human 
affairs,  will  appear  rather  to  refift  the  decrees  of 
Providence  itfelf,  than  the  mere  defigns  of  men. 
They  will  not  be  refolute  and  firm,  but  perverfc 
and  obftinate. 
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THAT  France,  by  its  mere  geographical  pofi- 
tion,  independently  of  every  other  circum- 
ftance,  muft  affect  every  ftate  of  Europe ;  fome  of 
them  immediately,  all  of  them  through  mediums 
not  very  remote. 

That  the  {landing  policy  of  this  kingdom  ever 
has  been  to  watch  over  the  external  proceedings  of 
France,  (whatever  form  the  interiour  government 
of  that  kingdom  might  take)  and  to  prevent  the 
extenfion  of  its  dominion  or  its  ruling  influence, 
over  other  ftates. 

That,  there  is  nothing  in  the  prefent  internal 
ftate  of  things  in  France,  which  alters  the  national 
policy  with  regard  to  the  exterior  relations  of 
that  country. 

That  there  are,  on  the  contrary,  many  things  in 
the  internal  circumftances  of  France  (and  perhaps 
of  this  country  too)  which  tend  to  fortify  the  prin- 
ciples 
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ciples  of  that  fundamental  policy;  and  which 
der  the  active  affertion  of  thofe  principles  more 
prefling  at  this,  than  at  any  former  time. 

That,  by  a  change  effected  in  about  three  weeks, 
France  has  been  able  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
Germany;  to  make  an  abfolute  conqueft  of  Savoy; 
to  menace  an  immediate  invafion  of  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  to  awe  and  overbear  the  whole  Hel- 
vetick  body,  which  is  in  a  moft  perilous  fituation. 
The  great  ariftocratick  cantons  having,  perhaps, 
as  much  or  more  to  dread  from  their  own  people 
whom  they  arm,  but  do  not  choofe  or  dare  to  em- 
ploy, as  from  the  foreign  enemy,  which  againft  all 
publick  faith  has  butchered  their  troops,  ferving 
by  treaty  in  France.  To  this  picture,  it  is  hardly 
neceffary  to  add,  the  means  by  which  France  has 
been  enabled  to  effect  all  this,  namely  the  apparently 
entire  deftruction  of  one  of  the  largeft,  and  cer- 
tainly the  higheft  difciplined,  and  beft  appointed 
army  ever  feen,  headed  by  the  firft  military  fove- 
reign  in  Europe,  with  a  captain  under  him  of  the 
greateft  renown;  and  that  without  a  blow  given 
or  received  on  any  fide.  This  ftate  of  things  feems 
to  me,  even  if  it  went  no  further,  truly  ferious. 

Circumftances  have  enabled  France  to  do  all 
this  by  land.  On  the  other  element  flie  has  begun 
to  exert  herfelf ;  and  me  muft  fucceed  in  her  de- 
figns,  if  enemies  very  different  from  thofe  flie  has 
hitherto  had  to  encounter,  do  not  refift  her. 

She; 
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She  has  fitted  out  a  naval  force,  now  actually  at 
fea,  by  which  fhe  is  enabled  to  give  law  to  the 
whole  Mediterranean.  It  is  known  as  a  fact  (and 
if  not  fo  known,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  highly 
probable)  that  fhe  propofes  the  ravage  of  the  Ec- 
clefiaflical  ftate,and  the  pillage  of  Rome,as  her  firft 
object;  that  next  fhe  means  to  bombard  Naples; 
to  awe,  to  humble  and  thus  to  command  all  Italy — 
to  force  it  to  a  nominal  neutrality,  but  to  a  real 
dependence — to  compel  the  Italian  princes  and  rc- 
publicks  to  admit  the  free  entrance  of  the  French 
commerce,  an  open  intercourfe,  and  the  fure  con- 
comitant, of  that  intercourfe,  the  affiliated  fodeties^ 
in  a  manner  fimilar  to  thofe  flie  has  eftablifhed  at 
Avignon,  the  Comtat,  Chamberry,  London,  Man- 
chefter,  &c.  &c.  which  are  fo  many  colonies  planted 
in  all  thefe  countries,  for  extending  the  influence, 
and  fecuring  the  dominion  of  the  French  republick. 

That  there  never  has  been  hitherto  a  period  in 
which  this  kingdom  would  have  fuffered  a  French 
fleet  to  domineer  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to 
force  ITALY  to  fubmit  to  fuch  terms  as  France 
would  think  fit  to  impofe — to  fay  nothing  of  what 
has  been  done  upon  land  in  fupport  of  the  fame 
fyftem.  The  great  object  for  which  we  prefer ved 
Minorca,  whilft  we  could  keep  it,  and  for  which 
we  ftill  retain  Gibraltar,  both  at  a  great  expence, 
was,  and  is,  to  prevent  the  predominance  of  France 
pver  the  Mediterranean. 

Thus 
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Thus  far  as  to  the  certain  and  immediate  effect 
of  that  armament  upon  the  Italian  ftates.  The 
probable  effect  which  that  armament,  and  the  other 
armaments  preparing  at  Toulon,  and  other  ports 
may  have  upon  SPAIN,  on  the  fide  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, is  worthy  of  the  ferious  attention  of  the 
Britifh  councils. 

That  it  is  moft  probable,  we  may  fay,  in  a  man- 
ner certain,  that  if  there  mould  be  a  rupture  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  France  will  not  confine 
her  offenfive  piratical  operations  againft  Spain,  to 
her  efforts  in  the  Mediterranean;  on  which  fide, 
however,  me  may  grievoufly  affect  Spain,  efpecially 
if  me  excites  Morocco  and  Algiers,  which  undoubt- 
edly flie  will,  to  fall  upon  that  power. 

That  {he  will  fit  out  armaments  upon  the  ocean, 
by  which  the  flota  itfelf  may  be  intercepted,  and 
thus  the  treafures  of  all  Europe,  as  well  as  the 
largeft  and  fureft  refources  of  the  Spanifh  mo- 
narchy, may  be  conveyed  into  France,  and  become 
powerful  inftruments  for  the  annoyance  of  all  her 
neighbours. 

That  ihe  makes  no  fccret  of  her  defigns. 

That,  if  the  inward  and  outward  bound  flota 
fhould  efcape,  ftill  France  has  more  and  better 
means  of  diffevering  many  of  the  provinces  in  the 
Weft  and  Eaft  Indies,  from  the  ftate  of  Spain,  than 
Holland  had  when  me  fucceeded  in  the  fame  at- 
tempt. The  French  marine  refembles  not  a  little 

the 
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the  old  armaments  of  the  Flibufliers,  which  about 
a  century  back,  in  conjunction  with  pirates  of  our 
nation,  brought  fuch  calamities  upon  the  Spanifli 
colonies.  They  differ  only  in  this,  that  the  prefent 
piratical  force  is,  out  of  all  meafure  and  compari- 
fon,  greater ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  mips  of  the 
line,  and  frigates  being  ready  built,  moft  of  them 
in  a  manner  new,  and  all  applicable  in  different 
ways  to  that  fervice.  Privateers  and  Moorifh  cor- 
faires  poffefs  not  the  beft  feamanfhip,  and  very  little 
difcipline,  and  indeed  can  make  no  figure  in  regu- 
lar fervice,  but  in  defperate  adventures,  and  ani- 
mated with  a  luft  of  plunder,  they  are  truly  for- 
midable. 

That  the  land  forces  of  France  are  "well  adapted 
to  concur  with  their  marine  in  conjunct  expedi- 
tions of  this  nature.  In  fuch  expeditions,  enter- 
prize  fupplies  the  want  of  difcipline,  and  perhaps 
more  than  fupplies  it.  Both  for  this,  and  for  other 
fervice,  (however  contemptible  their  military  is,  in 
other  refpecls)  one  arm  is  extremely  good,  the  en- 
gineering and  artillery  branch.  The  old  officer 
corps  in  both  being  compofed  for  the  greater  part 
of  thofe  who  were  not  gentlemen,  or  gentlemen 
newly  fuch,  few  have  abandoned  the  fervice,  and 
the  men  are  veterans  well  enough  difciplined,  and 
very  expert.  In  this  piratical  way  they  muft  make 
war  with  good  advantage.  They  muft  do  fo,  even 
on  the  fide  of  Flanders,  either  offenfively  or  de- 
fenfively.  This  mews  the  difference  between  the 

policy 
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policy  of  Louis  the  XlVth,  who  built  a  wall  of 
brafs  about  his  kingdom;  and  that  of  Jofeph  the 
Second,  who  premeditatedly  uncovered  his  whole 
frontier. 

That  Spain,  from  the  actual  and  unexpected  pre- 
valence of  French  power,  is  in  a  moft  perilous  fitu- 
ation;  perfectly  dependent  on  the  mercy  of  that 
republick.  If  Auflria  is  broken,  or  even  humbled, 
Hie  will  not  dare  to  difpute  its  mandates. 

In  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  we  have  nothing 
at  all  to  dread  from  the  power  of  Spain  by  fea,  or 
by  land,  or  from  any  rivalry  in  commerce. 

That  we  have  much  to  dread  from  the  con- 
nexions into  which  Spain  may  be  forced. 

From  the  circumftances  of  her  territorial  poflef- 
fions,  of  her  refources,  and  the  whole  of  her  civil 
and  political  ftate,  we  may  be  authorized  fafely, 
and  with  undoubted  confidence  to  affirm,  that 

Spain  is  not  a  ftth/tantive  power : 

That  fhe  muft  lean  on  France,  or  on  England. 

That  it  is  as  much  for  the  intereft  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  prevent  the  predominancy  of  a  French  in- 
tereft in  that  kingdom,  as  if  Spain  were  a  province 
of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  or  a  ftate  actually 
dependent  on  it;  full  as  much  fo  as  ever  Portugal 
was  reputed  to  be.  This  is  a  dependency  of  much 
greater  value:  and  its  deftruction,  or  its  being 
carried  to  any  other  dependency,  of  much  more 
ferious  misfortune. 

One  of  thefe  two  things  muft  happen.  Either 

Spain 
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Spain  muft  fubmit  to  circumftances,  and  take  fuch 
conditions  as  France  will  impofe ;  or  flie  muft  en- 
gage in  hoftilities  along  with  the  emperour,  and 
the  king  of  Sardinia. 

If  Spain  fhould  be  forced  or  awed  into  a  treaty 
with  the  republick  of  France,  fhe  muft  open  her 
ports  and  her  commerce,  as  well  as  the  land  com- 
munication for  the  French  labourers,  who  were 
accuftomed  annually  to  gather  in  the  harveft  in 
Spain.  Indeed  me  muft  grant  a  free  communica- 
tion for  travellers  and  traders  through  her  whole 
country.  In  that  cafe  it  is  not  conjectural,  it  is 
certain,  the  clubs  will  give  law  in  the  provinces; 
Bourgoing,  or  fome  fuch  mifcreant,  will  give  law 
at  Madrid. 

In  this  England  may  acquiefce  if  fhe  pleafes; 
and  France  will  conclude  a  triumphant  peace,  with 
Spain  under  her  abfolute  dependence,  with  a  broad 
highway  into  that,  and  into  every  ftate  of  Eu- 
rope. She  actually  invites  Great  Britain  to  divide 
with  her  the  fpoils  of  the  new  world,  and  to 
make  a  partition  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy.  Clearly 
it  is  better  to  do  fo,  than  to  fuffer  France  to  pof- 
fefs  thefe  fpoils,  and  that  territory  alone;  which, 
without  doubt,  unrefifted  by  us,  fhe  is  altogether 
as  able,  as  fhe  is  willing  to  do. 

This  plan  is  propofed  by  the  French,  in  the  way 
in  which  they  propofe  all  their  plans;  and  in  the 
only  way  in  which  indeed  they  can  propofe  them, 

where 
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where  there  is  no  regular  communication  between 
his  majefty  and  their  republick. 

What  they  propofe  is  a  plan.  It  is  a  plan  alfo 
to  refill  their  predatory  project.  To  remain  quiet, 
and  to  fuffer  them  to  make  their  own  ufe  of  a  na- 
val power  before  our  face,  fo  as  to  awe  and  bully 
Spain  into  a  fubmiifive  peace,  or  to  drive  them 
into  a  ruinous  war,  without  any  meafure  on  our 
part,  I  fear  is  no  plan  at  all. 

However,  if  the  plan  of  co-operation  which 
France  defires,  and  which  her  affiliated  focieties 
here  ardently  wiih  and  are  conftantly  writing  up, 
mould  not  be  adopted,  and  the  war  between  the 
Emperour  and  France  fhould  continue,  I  think  it 
not  at  all  likely  that  Spain  mould  not  be  drawn 
into  the  quarrel.  In  that  cafe,  the  neutrality  of 
England  will  be  a  thing  abfolutely  impoflible. 
The  time  only  is  the  fubjecT:  of  deliberation. 

Then  the  queflion  will  be,  whether  we  are  to  de- 
fer putting  ourfelves  into  a  pofture  for  the  com- 
mon defence,  either  by  armament,  or  negotiation, 
or  both,  until  Spain  is  actually  attacked  ;  that  is, 
whether  our  court  will  take  a  decided  part  for 
Spain,  whilft  Spain  on  her  fide,  is  yet  in  a  condi- 
tion to  act  with  whatever  degree  of  vigour  fhe 
may  have ;  whilft  that  vigour  is  yet  unexhaufted ; 
or  whether  we  fhall  connect  ourfelves  with  her 
broken  fortunes ;  after  fhe  fhall  have  received  ma- 
terial blows,  and  when  we  fhall  have  the  whole 

flow 
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flow  length  of  that  always  unwieldy,  and  ill  con- 
ftruc~led,  and  then  wounded  and  crippled  body, 
to  drag  after  us,  rather  than  to  aid  us.  Whilft 
our  difpofition  is  uncertain,  Spain  will  not  dare  to. 
put  herfelf  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  defence  as  will  make 
her  hoftility  formidable,  or  her  neutrality  refpect- 
able. 

If  the  decifion  is  fuch  as  the  folution  of  this 
queftion,  (I  take  it  to  be  the  true  queftion)  con- 
duels  to-<— no  time  is  to  be  loft.  But  the  mea- 
fures,  though  prompt,  ought  not  to  be  rafh  and  in-* 
digefted.  They  ought  to  be  well  chofen,  well 
combined,  and  well  purfued.  The  fyftem  muft 
be  general;  but  it  muft  be  executed,  not  fucceC- 
lively,  or  with  interruption,  but  all  together,  unQ 
jlatu^  in  one  melting,  and  one  mould. 

For  this  purpofe,  we  muft  put  Europe  before 
us,  which  plainly  is,  juft  now,  in  all  its  parts,  in 
a  ftate  of  difmay,  derangement  and  confufion; 
and  very  poflibly  amongft  all  its  fovereigns,  full  of 
iccret  heart  burning,  diftruft,  and  mutual  accufa- 
tion.  Perhaps  it  may  labour  under  worfe  evils. 
There  is  no  vigour  any  where,  except  the  diftem- 
pered  vigour  and  energy  of  France.  That  coun- 
try has  but  too  much  life  in  it,  when  every  thing 
around  is  fo  difpofed  to  tamenefs  and  languor. 
The  very  vices  of  the  French  fyftem  at  home  tend 
to  give  force  to  foreign  exertions.  The  generals 
muji  join  the  armies.  They  muft  lead  them  to  en- 

VOL.  VII.  H  terprife 
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terprife,  or  they  are  likely  to  perifh  by  their 
hands.  Thus  without  law  or  government  of  her 
own,  France  gives  law  to  all  the  governments  in 
Europe. 

This  great  mafs  of  political  matter  muft  have 
been  always  under  the  view  of  thinkers  for  the 
publick,  whether  they  act  in  office  or  not.  Amongft 
events,  even  the  late  calamitous  events  were  in 
the  book  of  contingency.  Of  courfe,  they  muft 
have  been  in  deiign,  at  leaft,  provided  for.  A  plan 
which  takes  in  as  many  as  poffible  of  the  ftates 
concerned,  will  rather  tend  to  facilitate  and  firn- 
plify  a  rational  fcheme  for  preferving  Spain,  (if 
that  were  our  fole,  as  I  think  it  ought  to  be  our 
principal  object)  than  to  delay  and  perplex  it. 

If  we  fliould  think  that  a  provident  policy  (per- 
haps now  more  than  provident,  urgent  and  necei- 
fary)  mould  lead  us  to  act,  we  cannot  take  mea- 
fures  as  if  nothing  had  been  done.  We  muft  fee 
the  faults,  if  any,  which  have  conducted  to  the 
prefent  misfortunes;  not  for  the  fake  of  criticifm, 
military  or  political,  or  from  the  common  motives 
of  blaming  perfons  and  counfcls  which  have  not 
been  fuccefsful;  but  in  order,  if  we  can,  to  admi- 
nifter  fome  remedy  to  thefe  difafters,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  plans,  more  bottomed  in  principle,  and 
built  on  with  more  difcrction.  Miftakes  may  be 
Icflbns. 

There  fecm  indeed  to  have  been  feveral  miflakes 

in 
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in  the  political  principles  on  which  the  war  was 
entered  into,  as  well  as  in  the  plans  upon  which  it 
was  conducted;  fome  of  them  very  fundamental, 
and  not  only  viiibly,  but  I  may  fay,  palpably  erro- 
neous; and  I  think  him  to  have  lefs  than  the  dif- 
cernment  of  a  very  ordinary  ftatefman,  who  could 
not  forefee  from  the  very  beginning,  unpleafant 
confequences  from  thofe  plans,  though  not  the 
unparalleled  difgraccs  and  difafters  which  really 
did  attend  them:  for  they  were,  both  principles 
and  meafures,  wholly  new  and  out  of  the  com- 
mon courfe,  without  any  thing  apparently  very 
grand  in  the  conception,  to  juflify  this  total  de- 
parture from  all  rule. 

For,  in  the  firft  place,  the  united  fovereigns 
very  much  injured  their  caufe  by  admitting,  that 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  interiour  ar- 
rangements of  France;  in  contradiction  to  the 
whole  tenour  of  the  publick  law  of  Europe,  and 
to  the  correfpondent  practice  of  all  its  ftates,  from 
the  time  we  have  any  hiftory  of  them.  In  this 
particular,  the  two  German  courts  feem  to  have 
as  little  confulted  the  publicifts  of  Germany,  as 
their  own  true  interefts,  and  thofe  of  all  the  fo- 
vereigns of  Germany  and  Europe.  This  admif- 
fion  of  a  falfe  principle  in  the  law  of  nations 
brought  them  into  an  apparent  contradiction, 
when  they  infifted  on  the  re-eftablimment  of  the 
royal  authority  in  France.  But  this  confufed  and 
contradictory  proceeding  gave  rife  to  a  practical 
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errour  of  worfe  confequence.  It  was  derived  from 
one  and  the  fame  root;  namely,  that  the  perfon 
of  the  monarch  of  France  was  every  thing;  and 
the  monarchy,  and  the  intermediate  orders  of  the 
flate,  by  which  the  monarchy  was  upheld,  were 
nothing.  So  that,  if  the  united  potentates  had  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  far,  as  to  re-eilablilh  the  authority  of 
that  king,  and  that  he  ihouid  be  fo  ill-advifed  as 
to  confirm  all  the  coniifcations,  and  to  recognize 
as  a  lawful  body,  and  to  clafs  himfelf  with,  that 
rabble  of  murderers  (and  there  wanted  not  per. 
fons  who  would  fo  have  advifed  him)  there  was 
nothing  in  the  principle,  or  in  the  proceeding  of 
the  united  powers,  to  prevent  fuch  an  arrange^ 
merit. 

An  expedition  to  free  a  brother  fovereign  from 
prifon,  was  undoubtedly  a  generous  and  chivaU 
rous  undertaking.  But  the  fpirit  and  generofity 
would  not  have  been  Icfs,  if  the  policy  had  been 
more  pro/ound,  and  more  comprehenfive ;  that  is, 
if  it  had  taken  in  thofe  confiderations,  and  thole 
perfons,  by  whom,  and,  in  fome  mcafure,  for 
whom,  monarchy  exiils.  This  would  become  a 
bottom  for  a  fyftem  of  folid  and  permanent  policy, 
and  of  operations  conformable  to  that  fyftern. 

The  fame  fruitful  errour  was  the  caufe  why  no- 
thing was  done  to  imprefs  the  people  of  France 
(fo  far  as  we  can  at  all  confider  the  inhabitants 
of  France  as  a  people)  with  an  idea  that  the  goT 
vernment  was  ever  to  be  really  French,  or  indeed 

any 
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?.ny  thing  elfe  than  the  nominal  government  of  a 
monarch,,  a  monarch  abfolute  as  over  them,  but 
whofe  fole  fupport  was  to  arife  from  foreign  po- 
tentates, and  who  was  to  be  kept  on  his  throne  by 
German  forces;  in  fhort,  that  the  king  of  France 
was  to  be  a  viceroy  to  the  emperour  and  the  king 
of  Pruflia. 

It  was  the  firft  time  that  foreign  powers,  inter* 
fering  in  the  concerns  of  a  nation  divided  into  par- 
tics,  have  thought  proper  to  thruft  wholly  out  of 
their  councils,  to  poftpone,  to  difcountenance,  to 
reject,  and  in  a  manner  to  difgrace  the  party  whom 
thofe  powers  came  to  fupport.  The  fmgle  perfon 
of  a  king  cannot  be  a  party.  Woe  to  the  king 
who  is  himfelf  his  party !  The  royal  party  with 
the  king  or  his  rcprefentatives  at  its  head,  is  the 
royal  caufc.  Foreign  powers  have  hitherto  chofen 
to  give  to  fuch  wars  as  this,  the  appearance  of  a 
civil  conteft,  and  not  that  of  an  hoftile  invalion. 
When  the  Spaniards,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  fent 
aids  to  the  chiefs  of  the  league,  they  appeared  as 
allies  to  that  league,  and  to  the  imprifoned  king 
(the  cardinal  de  Bourbon)  which  that  league  had 
let  up.  When  the  Germans  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  Proteftant  princes,  in  the  fame  feries  of  civil 
wars,  they  came  as  allies.  When  the  Englifli  came 
to  the  aid  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  they  appeared  as 
allies  to  that  prince.  So  did  the  French  always 
when  they  intermeddled  in  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
H  3  many. 
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many.  They  came  to  aid  a  party  there.  When 
the  Engliili  and  Dutch  intermeddled  in  the  fuc- 
ccilion  of  Spain,  they  appeared  as  allies  to  the  em- 
perour  Charles  the  Sixth.  In  fhort,  the  policy  has 
been  as  uniform  as  its  principles  were  obvious  to 
an  ordinary  eye. 

According  to  all  the  old  principles  of  law  and 
policy,  a  regency  ought  to  have  been  appointed  by 
the  French  princes  of  the  blood,  nobles,  and  par- 
liaments, and  then  recognized  by  the  combined 
powers.  Fundamental  law  and  antient  ufage,  as 
well  as  the  clear  reafon  of  the  thing,  have  always 
ordained  it  during  an  imprifonment  of  the  king 
of  France;  as  in  the  cafe  of  John,  and  of  Francis 
the  Firft.  A  monarchy  ought  not  to  be  left  a  mo- 
ment without  a  reprefentative,  having  an  intereft 
in  the  fucceflion.  The  orders  of  the  ftate  ought 
alfo  to  have  been  recognized  in  thofe  amongft 
whom  alone  they  exifted  in  freedom,  that  is,  in 
the  emigrants. 

Thus,  laying  down  a  firm  foundation  on  the 
recognition  of  the  authorities  of  the  kingdom  of 
France,  according  to  nature  and  to  its  funda- 
mental laws,  and  not  according  to  the  novel  and 
inconfiderate  principles  of  the  ufurpation  which 
the  united  powers  were  come  to  extirpate,  the 
king  of  Pruffia  and  the  emperour,  as  allies  of  the 
antient  kingdom  of  France,  would  have  pro- 
ceeded with  dignity,  firft,  to  free  the  monarch,  if 

pofiible  j 
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poffible ;  if  not,  to  fccure  the  monarchy  as  prin- 
cipal in  the  defign ;  and  in  ordor  to  avoid  all  rifks 
to  that  great  object  (the  object  of  other  ages  than 
the  prefent,  and  of  other  countries  than  that  of 
France)  they  would  of  courfe  avoid  proceeding 
with  more  hafte,  or  in  a  different  manner  than 
what  the  nature  of  fuch  an  object  required. 

Adopting  this,  the  only  rational  fyftem,  the  ra- 
tional mode  of  proceeding  upon  it,  was  to  com- 
mence with  an  effective  fiege  of  Lifle,  which  the 
French  generals  muft  have  feen  taken  before  their 
faces,  or  be  forced  to  fight.  A  plentiful  country 
of  friends,  from  whence  to  draw  fupplies,  would 
have  been  behind  them ;  a  plentiful  country  of 
enemies,  from  whence  to  force  fupplies,  would 
have  been  before  them.  Good  towns  were  always 
within  reach  to  depofit  their  hofpitals  and  maga- 
zines. The  march  from  Lifle  to  Paris,  is  through 
alefs  defenfible  country,  and  thediftance  is  hardly 
fo  great  as  from  Longwy  to  Paris. 

If  the  old  politick  and  military  ideas  had  govern- 
ed, the  advanced  guard  would  have  been  formed 
of  thofe  who  beft  knew  the  country,  and  had  fomc 
intereft  in  it,  fupported  by  fome  of  the  beft  light 
troops  and  light  artillery,  whilft  the  grand  folid 
body  of  an  army  difciplined  to  perfection,  pro- 
ceeded leifurely,  and  in  clofe  connexion  with  all  its 
{lores,  provifions,  and  heavy  cannon,  to  fupport 
the  expedite  body  in  cafe  of  mifadventure,  or  to 
improve  and  complete  its  fuccefs, 

H4  The 
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The  direct  contrary  of  all  this  was  put  in  pr'ao 
tice.  In  confequence  of  the  original  fin  of  this 
project,  the  army  of  the  French  princes  was  every 
where  thrown  into  the  rear,  and  no  part  of  it 
brought  forward  to  the  laft  moment,  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  thefecret  negotiation.  This 
naturally  made  an  ill  impreffion  on  the  people,  and 
furnimed  an  occalion  for  the  rebels  at  Paris  to 
give  out  that  the  faithful  fubjects  of  the  king  were 
diftrufted,  defpifed,  and  abhorred  by  his  allies. 
The  march  was  directed  through  a  fkirt  of  Lor- 
raine, and  thence  into  a  part  of  Champagne,  the 
Duke  of  Brunfwick  leaving  all  the  ftron^eft  places 

O  «_j  f 

behind  him ;  leaving  alfo  behind  him,  the  ftrength 
of  his  artillery  ;  and  by  this  means  giving  a  fupe- 
riority  to  the  French,  in  the  only  way  in  which 
the  prefent  France  is  able  to  oppofe  a  German 
force. 

In  confequence  of  th'e  adoption  of  thofe  falfe 
politicks,  which  turned  every  thing  on  the  king's 
fole  and  fingle  perfon,  the  whole  plan  of  the  war 
was  reduced  to  nothing  but  a  coup  de  maln^  in  or- 
der to  fet  that  prince  at  liberty.  If  that  failed 
every  thing  was  to  be  given  up. 

The  fcheme  of  icoup  de  main^  might,  (under  fa- 
vourable circumftances)  be  very  fit  for  a  partifan 
at  the  head  of  a  light  corps,  by  whofe  failure  no- 
thing material  would  be  deranged.  But  for  a 
royal  army  of  eighty  thoufand  men,  headed  by  a 
king  in  perfon,  who  was  to  march  an  hundred 

and 
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?.nd  fifty  miles  through  an  enemy's  country — 
furely  this  was  a  plan  unheard  of. 

Although  this  plan  was  not  well  chofen,  and 
proceeded  upon  principles  altogether  ill  judged  and 
impolitick,  the  fuperiority  of  the  military  force 
might  in  a  great  degree  have  fupplicd  the  defects, 
and  furnimed  a  corrective  to  the  miftakes.  The 
greater  probability  was  that  the  Duke  of  Brunf- 
wick  would  make  his  way  to  Paris,  over  the  bel- 
lies of  the  rabble  of  drunkards,  robbers,  affaflins, 
rioters,  mutineers,  and  half-grown  boys,  under 
the  ill-obeyed  command  of  a  theatrical,  vapouring, 
reduced  captain  of  cavalry,  who  oppofed  that 
great  commander  and  great  army.  But — Diis 
aliter  vifum — He  began  to  treat,  the  winds  blew, 
and  the  rains  beat,  the  houfe  fell — becaufe  it  was 
built  upon  fand — and  great  was  the  fall  thereof. 
This  march  was  not  an  exacl  copy  of  either  of  the 
two  marches  made  by  the  Duke  of  Parma  into 
France. 

There  is  fome  fecret.  Sicknefs  and  weather 
may  defeat  an  army  purfuing  a  wrong  plan ;  not 
that  I  believe  the  ficknefs  to  have  been  fo  great  as 
it  has  been  reported  ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
fuperfluous  humiliation  in  this  bufinefs,  a  perfect 
prodigality  of  difgrace.  Some  advantage,  real  or 
imaginary,  muft  compenfate  to  a  great  fovereign, 
and  to  a  great  general,  for  fo  immenfe  a  lofs  of 
reputation.  Longwy,  fituated  as  it  is,  might  (one 

fliould 
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fhould  think)  be  evacuated  without  a  capitulation 
with  a  republick  juft  proclaimed  by  the  king  of 
Pruflia  as  an  ufurping  and  rebellious  body.  He 
was  not  far  from  Luxembourg.  He  might  have 
taken  away  the  obnoxious  French  in  his  flight. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  necefTary  that  thofe 
magiflrates  who  declared  for  their  own  king,  on 
the  faith,  and  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
the  king  of  Pruflia,  fhould  be  delivered  over  to  the 
gallows.  It  was  not  neceflary  that  the  emigrant 
nobility  and  gentry  who  ferved  with  the  king  of 
Pruflla's  army,  under  his  immediate  command, 
fhould  be  excluded  from  the  cartel,  and  given  up 
to  be  hanged  as  rebels.  Never  was  fo  grofs,  and 
ib  cruel  a  breach  of  the  publick  faith,  not  with 
an  enemy,  but  with  a  friend.  Dumourier  has 
dropped  very  fingular  hints.  Cuftine  has  fpoken 
out  more  broadly.  Thefe  accounts  have  never 
been  contradicted.  They  tend  to  make  an  eternal 
rupture  between  the  powers.  The  French  have 
given  out,  that  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick  endea- 
voured to  negotiate  fome  name  and  place  for  the 
captive  king,  amongft  the  murderers  and  profcri- 
bers  of  thofe  who  have  loft  their  all  for  his  caufe. 
Even  this  has  not  been  denied. 

It  is  fingular,  and  indeed,  a  thing,  under  all  its 
circumftances,    inconceivable,   that    every    thing 
fhould  by  the  emperour  be  abandoned  to  the  king 
of  Prufiia.     That  monarch  was  coniidered  as  prin- 
cipal. 
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cipal.  In  the  nature  of  things,  as  well  as  in  his 
pofition  with  regard  to  the  war,  he  was  only  an 
ally;  and  a  new  ally,  with  crofling  interefts  in 
many  particulars,  and  of  a  policy  rather  uncertain. 
At  beft,  and  fuppofing  him  to  act  with  the  grcateft 
fidelity,  the  emperour,  and  the  empire,  to  him  muft 
be  but  fecondary  objects.  Countries  out  of  Ger- 
many, muft  affect  him  in  a  ftill  more  remote  man- 
ner. France,  other  than  from  the  fear  of  its  doc- 
trinal principles,  can  to  him  be  no  object  at  all. 
Accordingly,  the  Rhine,  Sardinia,  and  the  Swifs, 
are  left  to  their  fate.  The  king  of  Prufiia  has  no 
dirett  and  immediate  concern  with  France;  confe- 
qitentially,  to  be  fure,  a  great  deal;  but  the  empe- 
rour touches  France  direttly  in  many  parts  :  he  is  a 
near  neighbour  to  Sardinia,  by  his  Milanefe  terri- 
tories; he  borders  on  Switzerland ;  Cologne,  po£> 
feffed  by  his  uncle,  is  between  Mentz,  Treves,  and 
the  king  of  Pruflia's  territories  on  the  Lower 
Rhine.  The  emperour  is  the  natural  guardian  of 
Italy  and  Germany  ;  the  natural  balance  againft 
the  ambition  of  France,  whether  republican  or 
monarchical.  His  minifters  and  his  generals,  there- 
fore, ought  to  have  had  their  full  mare  in  every 
material  confultation,  which  I  fufpect  they  had 
not.  If  he  has  no  minifter  capable  of  plans  of 
policy,  which  comprehend  the  fuperintendency  of 
a  war,  or  no  general  with  the  leaft  of  a  political 
head,  things  have  been  as  they  mull  be.  Ho\vT 

ever, 
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ever,  in  all  the  parts  of  this  flrange  proceeding^ 
there  muft  be  a  fecrcl. 

It  is  probably  known  to  minifters.  I  do  not 
mean  to  penetrate  into  it.  My  fpeculations  on 
this  head  muft  be  only  conjectural.  If  the  kim; 
of  Pruffia,  under  the  pretext,  or  on  the  reality  of 
fome  information  relative  to  ill  practice  on  the  part 
of  the  court  of  Vienna,  takes  advantage  of  his 
being  admitted  into  the  heart  of  the  emperour's 
dominions  in  the  character  of  an  ally,  afterwards 
to  join  the  common  enemy,  and  to  enable  France 
to  feize  the  Netherlands,  and  to  reduce  and 
humble  the  empire,  I  cannot  conceive,  upon  every 
principle,  any  thing  more  alarming  for  this  coun- 
try, feparately,  and  as  a  part  of  the  general  fyftem. 
After  all,  we  may  be  looking  in  vain  in  the  regions 
of  politicks,  for  what  is  only  the  operation  of 
temper  and  character  upon  accidental  circumftances 
—But  I  never  knew  accidents  to  decide  the  'whole 
of  any  great  buiinefs  ;  and  I  never  knew  temper 
to  act,  but  that  fome  fyftem  of  politicks,  agreeable 
to  its  peculiar  fpirit,  was  blended  with  it,  ftrength-- 
cned  it,  and  got  ftrength  from  it.  Therefore  the 
politicks  can  hardly  be  put  out  of  the  queftion. 

Great  miftakes  have  been  committed  ;  at  leaft  I 
hope  fo.  If  there  have  been  none,  the  cafe  in  fu- 
ture is  deiperate.  I  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out  fome  of  thole  which  have  occurred  to  me,  and 
inoft  of  them  very  early. 

Whatever 
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Whatever  may  be  the  caufe  of  the  prefent  ftate 
of  things,  on  a  full  and  mature  view  and  compa- 
rifon  of  the  hiftorical  matter,  of  the  transactions 
that  have  pafled  before  our  eyes,  and  of  the  future 
profpect,  I  think  I  am  authorifed  to  form  an  opi- 
nion without  the  leaft  hefitation. 

That  there  never  was,  nor  is,  nor  ever  will  be, 
nor  ever  can  be,  the  leaft  rational  hope  of  mak- 
ing an  imprefiion  on  France  by  any  continental 
powers,  if  England  is  not  a  part,  is  not  the  direct- 
ing part,  is  not  the  foul,  of  the  whole  confederacy 
againft  it. 

This,  fo  far  as  it  is  an  anticipation  of  future,  is 
grounded  on  the  whole  tenour  of  former  hiftory 
•. — In  fpeculation  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  on  two 
plain  principles. 

Firft,  That  Great  Britain  is  likely  to  take  a  more 
fair  and  equal  part  in  the  alliance,  than  the  other 
powers,  as  having  lefs  of  croffing  intereft,  or  per- 
plexed difcufiion  with  any  of  them. 

Secondly,  Becaufe  France  cannot  have  to  deal 
with  any  of  thefe  continental  fovereigns,  without 
their  feeling  that  nation,  as  a  maritime  power, 
greatly  fuperiour  to  them  all  put  together  ;  a  force 
which  is  only  to  be  kept  in  check  by  England. 

England,  except  during  the  eccentrick  aberra- 
tion of  Charles  the  Second,  has  always  confidered 
it  as  her  duty  and  intereft,  to  take  her  place  in 
iuch  a  confederacy,  Her  chief  difputes  muft  ever 

be 
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be  with  France,  and  if  England  {hews  herfelf  in- 
different and  unconcerned  when  thefe  powers  are 
combined  againft  the  enterprifes  of  France,  flic  is 
to  look  with  certainty  for  the  fame  indifference  on 
the  part  of  thefe  powers,  when  me  may  be  at  war 
with  that  nation.  This  will  tend  totally  to  dif- 
conncct  this  kingdom  from  the  fyftem  of  Europe, 
in  which,  if  me  ought  not  raihly  to  meddle,  flic 
ought  never  wholly  to  withdraw  herfelf  from  it. 

If  then  England  is  put  in  motion,  whether  by  a 
confideration  of  the  general  fafety,  or  of  the  influ- 
ence of  France  upon  Spain,  or  by  the  probable 
operations  of  this  new  fyftem  on  the  Netherlands, 
it  muft  embrace  in  its  project  the  whole  as  much 
as  poflible,  and  the  part  it  takes  ought  to  be  as 
much  as  poflible  a  leading  and  prefiding  part. 

I  therefore  beg  leave  to  fuggeft, 

Firft,  That  a  minifter  mould  forthwith  be  fent 
to  Spain,  to  encourage  that  court  to  perfevere  in 
the  meafures  they  have  adopted  againft  France; 
to  make  a  clofe  alliance  and  guarantee  of  poflef- 
fions,as  againft  France,  with  that  power,  and  whilft 
the  formality  of  the  treaty  is  pending,  to  affure 
them  of  our  protection,  poftponing  any  leffcr  dif- 
putes  to  another  occafion. 

Secondly,  To  affure  the  court  of  Vienna,  of  our 
defire  to  enter  into  our  antient  connexions  with 
her,  and  to  fupport  her  effectually  in  the  war  which 
France  has  declared  againft  her. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  To  animate  the  Swifs,  and  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  to  take  a  part,  as  the  latter  once  did  on 
the  principles  of  the  grand  alliance. 

Fourthly,  To  put  an  end  to  our  difputes  with 
Ruflia,  and  mutually  to  forget  the  paft.  I  believe 
if  me  is  fatisfied  of  this  oblivion,  me  will  return 
to  her  old  fentiments,  with  regard  to  this  court, 
and  will  take  a  more  forward  part  in  this  buiinefs 
than  any  other  power. 

Fifthly,  If  what  has  happened  to  the  king  of 
Pruflia  is  only  in  confequence  of  a  fort  of  panick 
or  of  levity,  and  an  indifpofition  to  perfevere  long 
in  one  clefign — the  fupport  and  concurrence  of 
RufTia  will  tend  to  fteady  him,  and  to  give  him 
refolution.  If  he  be  ill  difpofed,  with  that  power 
on  his  back,  and  without  one  ally  in  Europe,  I 
conceive  he  will  not  be  eafily  led  to  derange  the 
plan. 

Sixthly,  Toufe  the  joint  influence  of  our  court, 
and  of  our  then  allied  powers,  with  Holland,  to 
arm  as  fully  as  me  can  by  fea,  and  to  make  fome 
addition  by  land. 

Seventhly,  To  acknowledge  the  king  of  France's 
next  brother  (aflifted  by  fuch  a  council  and  fuch 
reprefentatives  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  as  mail 
be  thought  proper)  regent  of  France,  and  to  fend 
that  prince  a  fmall  fupply  of  money,  arms,  cloath- 
ing  and  artillery. 

Eighthly,  To  give  force  to  thefe  negotiations,  an 

inftant 
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inftant  naval  armament  ought  to  be  adopted ;  one 
fquadron  for  the  Mediterranean;  another  for  the 
Channel.  The  feafon  is  convenient,  moft  of  our 
trade  being,  as  I  take  it,  at  home. 

After  fpeaking  of  a  plan  formed  upon  the  an- 
ticnt  policy  and  practice  of  Great  Britain,  and  of 
Europe ;  to  which  this  is  exactly  conformable  in 
every  refpect,  with  no  deviation  whatfoever,  and 
which  is,  I  conceive,  much  more  flrongly  called  for 
by  the  prefent  circuinftances  than  by  any  former, 
I  muft  take  notice  of  another  which  I  fear,  but 
cannot  perfuade  myfelf  to  believe,  is  in  agitation. 
This  plan  is  grounded  upon  the  very  fame  view  of 
things  which  is  here  ftated,  namely,  the  danger  to 
all  fovercigns,  and  old  republicks,  from  the  preva* 
lence  of  French  power  and  influence. 

It  is  to  form  a  congrefs  of  all  the  European 
powers,  for  the  purpofe  of  a  general  defenfive  alii* 
ance,  the  objects  of  which  mould  be, 

Firft,  The  recognition  of  this  new  republick 
(which  they  well  know  is  formed  on  the  princi- 
ples, and  for  the  declared  purpofe  of  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  all  kings),  and  whenever  the  heads  of  this 
new  republick  mail  confent  to  releafe  the  royal 
captives,  to  make  peace  with  them. 

Secondly,  To  defend  themfelves  with  their  joint 
forces  againft  the  open  aggreffions  or  the  fecret 
practices,  intrigues  and  writings,  which  are  ufed 
to  propagate  the  French  principles. 

It 
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It  is  eafy  to  difcover  from  whofe  Ihop  this  com- 
modity comes.  It  is  fo  perfectly  abfurd,  that  if 
that,  or  any  thing  like  it,  meets  with  a  ferious  en- 
tertainment in  any  cabinet,  I  fhould  think  it  the 
effect  of  what  is  called  a  judicial  blindnefs,  the  cer- 
tain forerunner  of  the  deftruction  of  aJl  crowns 
and  kingdoms. 

An  offenfive  alliance,  in  which  union  is  preferred, 
by  common  efforts  in  common  dangers,  againft  a 
common  active  enemy,  may  preferve  its  confift- 
cncy,  and  may  produce,  for  a  given  time,  fome 
confiderable  effect;  though  this  is  not  eafy,  and 
for  any  very  long  period,  can  hardly  be  expected. 
But  a  defenji've  alliance,  formed  of  long  difcordant 
interefts,  with  innumerable  difcuflions  exifting, 
having  no  one  pointed  object  to  which  it  is  direct- 
ed, which  is  to  be  held  together  with  an  unre- 
mitted  vigilance,  as  watchful  in  peace  as  in  war,  is 
fo  evidently  impoilible,  is  fuch  a  chimera,  is  fo  con- 
trary to  human  nature,  and  the  courfe  of  human 
affairs,  that  I  am  perfuaded  no  perfon  in  his  fenfes, 
except  thofe  whofe  country,  religion  and  fove- 
reign,  are  depofited  in  the  French  funds,  could 
dream  of  it.  There  is  not  the  flighteft  petty  boun- 
dary fuit,  no  difference  between  a  family  arrange- 
ment, no  fort  of  mifunderftanding,  or  crofs  pur- 
pofe  between  the  pride  and  etiquette  of  courts, 
that  would  not  entirely  disjoint  this  fort  of  alliance, 
and  render  it  as  futile  in  its  effects,  as  it  is  feeble 
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in  its  principle.  But  when  we  confider  that  the 
main  drift  of  that  defenfive  alliance  muft  be  to 
prevent  the  operation  of  intrigue,  mifchievous 
doctrine  and  evil  example,  in  the  fuccefs  of  unpro- 
voked rebellion,  regicide,  and  fyftematick  affaflina* 
tion  and  maffacre,  the  absurdity  of  fuch  a  fcheme 
becomes  quite  lamentable.  Open  the  communica- 
tion with  France,  and  the  reft  follows  of  courfe. 

How  far  the  interiour  circumftancesof  this  coun- 
try fupport  what  is  faid  with  regard  to  its  foreign 
politicks,  muft  be  left  to  better  judgments.  I  am 
fure  the  French  faction  here  is  infinitely  ftrength- 
ened  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  afTaflins  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  water.  This  evil  in  the  heart  of  Eu- 
rope muft  be  extirpated  from  that  center,  or  no 
part  of  the  circumference  can  be  free  from  the 
mifchief  which  radiates  from  it,  and  which  will 
fpread  circle  beyond  circle,  in  fpite  of  all  the  little 
defenfive  precautions  which  can  be  employed 
againft  it. 

I  do  not  put  my  name  to  thefe  hints  fubmitted 
to  the  confideration  of  reflecting  men.  It  is  of 
too  little  importance  to  fuppofe  the  name  of  the 
writer  could  add  any  weight  to  the  ft  ate  of  things 
contained  in  this  paper.  That  ftate  of  things 
preffes  irrefiftibly  on  my  judgment,  and  it  lies, 
and  has  long  lain,  with  a  heavy  weight  upon  my 
mind.  I  cannot  think  that  what  is  done  in  France, 
is  beneficial  to  the  human  race.  If  it  were,  the 

Englifh 
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Englifh  conftitution  ought  no  more  to  ftand  againft 
it  than  the  antient  conftitution  of  the  kingdom  in 
which  the  new  fyftem  prevails.  I  thought  it  the 
duty  of  a  man,  not  unconcerned  for  the  publick, 
and  who  is  a  faithful  fubject  to  the  king,  refpecl:- 
fully  to  fubmit  this  ftate  of  facts  at  this  new  ftep 
in  the  progrefs  of  the  French  arms  and  politicks, 
to  his  Majefty,  to  his  confidential  fervants,  and  to 
thofe  perfons  who,  though  not  in  office,  by  their 
birth,  their  rank,  their  fortune,  their  character  and 
their  reputation  forwifdom,  feem  to  me  to  have 
a  large  ftake  in  the  ftability  of  the  antient  order 
of  things. 

Bath,  November  5,  1792. 
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AS  the  propofed  manifefto  is,  I  underftand,  to 
promulgate  to  the  world  the  general  idea  of 
a  plan  for  the  regulation  of  a  great  kingdom,  and 
through  the  regulation  of  that  kingdom  probably 
to  decide  the  fate  of  Europe  for  ever,  nothing  re- 
quires a  more  ferious  deliberation  with  regard  to 
the  time  of  making  it,  the  circumftances  of  thofe 
to  whom  it  is  addreffed,  and  the  matter  it  is  to 
contain. 

As  to  the  time,  (with  the  due  diffidence  in  my 
own  opinion)  I  have  fome  doubts  whether  it  is  not 
rather  unfavourable  to  the  nTuing  any  manifefto, 
with  regard  to  the  in  tended  government  of  France; 
and  for  this  reafon,  that  it  is,  (upon  the  principal 
point  of  our  attack)  a  time  of  calamity  and  defeat. 
Manifeftoes  of  this  nature  are  commonly  made 
when  the  army  of  fome  fovereign  enters  into  the 
enemy's  country  in  great  force,  and  under  the  im- 
pofing  authority  of  that  force  employs  menaces 
towards  thofe  whom  he  defires  to  awe;  and  makes 
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promifes  to  thofe  whom  he  wiflies  to  engage  in 
his  favour. 

As  to  a  party,  what  has  been  done  at  Toulon 
leaves  no  doubt,  that  the  party  for  which  we  de- 
clare muft  be  that  which  fubftantially  declares  for 
royalty  as  the  bafis  of  the  government. 

As  to  menaces — Nothing  in  my  opinion,  can 
contribute  more  effectually  to  lower  any  fovereign 
in  the  publick  eftimation,  and  to  turn  his  defeats 
into  difgraces,  than  to  threaten  in  a  moment  of 
impotence.  The  fecond  manifefto  of  the  duke  of 
Brunfwick  appeared  therefore  to  the  world  to  be 
extremely  ill-timed.  However,  if  his  menaces  in 
that  manifefto  had  been  feafonable,  they  were  not 
without  an  object.  Great  crimes  then  apprehend- 
ed, and  great  evils  then  impending,  were  to  be  pre- 
vented. At  this  time,  every  act,  which  early  me- 
naces might  poflibly  have  prevented,  is  done.  Pu- 
nifhment  and  vengeance  alone  remain,  and  God 
forbid  that  they  mould  ever  be  forgotten.  But 
the  punifliment  of  enormous  offenders  will  not  be 
the  lefs  fevere,  or  the  lefs  exemplary  when  it  is  not 
threatened  at  a  moment  when  we  have  it  not  in 
our  power  to  execute  our  threats.  On  the  other 
fide,  to  pafs  by  proceedings  of  fuch  a  nefarious  na- 
ture, in  all  kinds,  as  have  been  carried  on  in  France, 
without  any  fignification  of  refentment,  would  be 
in  effect  to  ratify  them;  and  thus  to  become  ac- 
ceflaries  after  the  fact,  in  all  thofe  enormities  which 

it 
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it  is  impoffible  to  repeat,  or  think  of  without  hor- 
rour.  An  abfolute  filence  appears  to  me  to  be  at 
this  time  the  only  fafe  courfe. 

The  fecond  ufual  matter  of  manifeftoes  is  com- 
pofed  ofpromifes  to  thofe  who  co-operate  with  our 
defigns.  Thefe  promises  depend  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  if  not  wholly,  on  the  apparent  power  of  the 
perfon  who  makes  them  to  fulfil  his  engagements. 
A  time  of  difafter  on  the  part  of  the  promifer, 
feems  not  to  add  much  to  the  dignity  of  his  per- 
fon, or  to  the  effect  of  his  offers.  One  would 
hardly  wifli  to  feduce  any  unhappy  perfons  to  give 
the  laft  provocation  to  a  mercilefs  tyranny,  with- 
out very  effectual  means  of  protecting  them. 

The  time  therefore  feems  (as  I  faidj  not  favour- 
able to  a  general  manifefto,  on  account  of  the  un- 
pleafant  fituation  of  our  affairs.  However,  I  write 
in  a  changing  fcene,  when  a  meafure  very  impru- 
dent to-day,  may  be  very  proper  to-morrow.  Some 
great  victory  may  alter  the  whole  ftate  of  the  quef- 
tion,fo  far  as  it  regards  our  power  of  fulfilling  any 
engagement  we  may  think  fit  to  make. 

But  there  is  another  confideration  of  far  greater 
importance  for  all  the  purpofes  of  this  manifefto. 
The  publick,  and  the  parties  concerned,  will  look 
fomewhat  to  the  difpofition  of  the  promifer  indi- 
cated by  his  conduct,  as  well  as  to  his  power  of 
fulfilling  his  engagements. 

Speaking  of  this  nation  as  part  of  a  general 
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combination  of  powers,  are  we  quite  fure,  that 
others  can  believe  us  to  be  iincere,  or  that  we  can 
be  even  fully  allured  of  our  own  lincerity  in  the 
protection  of  thofe  who  fhall  rifk  their  lives  for 
the  reftoration  of  monarchy  in  France,  when  the 
world  fees,  that  thofe  who  are  the  natural,  legal, 
conftitutional  reprefentatives  of  that  monarchy,  if 
it  has  any,  have  not  had  their  names  fo  much  as 
mentioned  in  any  one  publick  act ;  that  in  no  way 
whatever  are  their  perfons  brought  forward,  that 
their  rights  have  not  been  exprefsly  or  implicitly 
allowed,  and  that  they  have  not  been  in  the  leaft 
confulted  on  the  important  interefts  they  have  at 
flake.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  kept  in  a  ftate 
of  obfcurity  and  contempt,  and  in  a  degree  of  in- 
digence at  times  bordering  on  beggary.  They  are, 
in  fact,  little  lefs  prifoners  in  the  village  of  Hanau, 
than  the  royal  captives  who  are  locked  up  in  the ' 
tower  of  the  Temple.  What  is  this,  according  to 
the  common  indications  which  guide  the  judgment 
of  mankind,  but,  under  the  pretext  of  protecting 
the  crown  of  France,  in  reality  to  ufurp  it  ? 

I  am  alfo  very  apprehenfive,  that  there  are  other 
circumftances  which  muft  tend  to  weaken  the  force 
of  our  declarations.  No  partiality  to  the  allied 
powers,  can  prevent  great  doubts  on  the  fairnefs 
of  our  intentions  as  fupporters  of  the  crown  of 
France,  or  of  the  true  principles  of  legitimate  go- 
vernment in  oppofition  to  jacobinifm,  when  it  is 

vifiblc 
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vifible  that  the  two  leading  orders  of  the  ftate  of 
France,  who  are  now  the  victims,  and  who  muft 
always  be  the  true  and  fole  fupports  of  monarchy 
in  that  country,  are,  at  beft,  in  fome  of  their  de- 
fcriptions,confidered  only  as  objects  of  charity,and 
others  are,  when  employed,  employed  only  as  mer- 
cenary foldiers ;  tha,t  they  are  thrown  back  out  of 
all  reputable  fervice,  are  in  a  manner  difowned, 
conlidered  as  nothing  in  their  own  caufe,  and  ne- 
ver once  confulted  in  the  concerns  of  their  king, 
their  country,  their  laws,  their  religion,  and  their 
property !  We  even  affect  to  be  aihamed  of  them. 
In  all  our  proceedings  we  carefully  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  of  a  party  with  them.  In  all  our 
ideas  of  treaty  we  do  not  regard  them  as  what  they 
are,  the  two  leading  orders  of  the  kingdom.  If 
we  do  not  confider  them  in  that  light,  we  muft 
recognife  the  favages  by  whom  they  have  been 
ruined,  and  who  have  declared  war  upon  Europe, 
whilft  they  difgrace  and  perfecute  human  nature, 
and  openly  defy  the  God  that  made  them,  as  real 
proprietors  of  France. 

I  am  much  afraid,  too,  that  we  fiiall  fcarcely  be 
believed  fair  fupporters  of  lawful  monarchy  againft 
jacobinifm,  fo  long  as  we  continue  to  make  and 
to  obferve  cartels  with  the  jacobins,  and  on  fair 
terms  exchange  prifoners  with  them,  whilft  the 
royalifts,  invited  to  our  ftandard,  and  employed 
under  our  publick  faith,  againft  the  jacobins,  if 

taken 
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taken  by  that  favage  faction,  are  given  up  to  the 
executioner  without  the  leaft  attempt  whatfoever 
at  reprifal.  For  this,  we  are  to  look  at  the  king 
of  Pruffia's  conduct,  compared  with  his  manifeftoes 
about  a  twelvemonth  ago.  For  this  we  are  to  look 
at  the  capitulations  of  Mentz  and  Valenciennes, 
made  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  campaign.  By 
thefe  two  capitulations,  the  Chriftian  royalifts 
were  excluded  from  any  participation  in  the  caufe 
of  the  combined  powers.  They  were  confidered 
as  the  outlaws  of  Europe.  Two  armies  were  in 
effect  fent  againft  them.  One  of  thofe  armies 
(that  which  fur  rendered  Mentz)  was  very  near 
overpowering  the  Chriftians  of  Poitou,  and  the 
other  (that  which  furrendered  at  Valenciennes)  has 
actually  cruflied  the  people  whom  oppreflion  and 
defpair  had  driven  to  refiftance  at  Lyons,  has  maf- 
facred  feveral  thoufands  of  them  in  cold  blood, 
pillaged  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  place,  and  pur- 
fued  their  rage  to  the  very  houfes,  condemning 
that  noble  city  to  defolation,  in  the  unheard-of 
manner  we  have  feen  it  devoted. 

It  is  then  plain  by  a  conduct  which  overturns  a 
thoufand  declarations,  that  we  take  the  royalifts  of 
France  only  as  an  inftrument  of  fome  convenience 
in  a  temporary  hoftility  with  the  jacobins,  but  that 
we  regard  thofe  atheiftick  and  murderous  barba- 
rians as  the  bona  fide  poffeffors  of  the  foil  of  France. 
It  appars  at  leaft,  that  we  confider  them  as  a  fair 

government 
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government  defafto,  if  not  de  jure;  a  refiftance  to 
which  in  favour  of  the  king  of  France,  by  any 
man  who  happened  to  be  born  within  that  coun- 
try, might  equitably  be  confidered,  by  other  na- 
tions, as  the  crime  of  treafon. 

For  my  part,  1  would  fooner  put  my  hand  into 
the  fire  than  fign  an  invitation  to  opprefled  men  to 
fight  under  my  itandard,  and  then  on  every  finifter 
event  of  war,  cruelly  give  them  up  to  be  punimed 
as  the  bafeft  of  traitors,  as  long  as  I  had  one  of  the 
common  enemy  in  my  hands  to  be  put  to  death  in 
order  to  fecure  thofe  under  my  protection,  and  to 
vindicate  the  common  honour  of  fovereigns.  We 
hear  nothing  of  this  kind  of  fecurity  in  favour  of 
thofe  whom  we  invite  to  the  fupport  of  our  caufe. 
Without  it,  I  am  not  a  little  apprehenfive  that  the 
proclamations  of  the  combined  powers  might  (con- 
trary to  their  intention  no  doubt)  be  looked  upon 
as  frauds,  and  cruel  traps  laid  for  their  lives. 

So  far  as  to  the  correfpondence  between  our  de- 
clarations and  our  conduct :  let  the  declaration  be 
worded  as  it  will,  the  conduct  is  the  practical  com- 
ment by  which,  and  which  alone  it  can  be  under- 
ftood.  This  conduct  acting  on  the  declaration, 
leaves  a  monarchy  without  a  monarch  ;  and  with- 
out any  reprefentative  or  truftee  for  the  monarch, 
and  the  monarchy.  It  fuppofes  a  kingdom  with- 
out ftates  and  orders;  a  territory  without  pro- 
prietors ;  and  faithful  fubjects,  who  are  to  be  left 
to  the  fate  of  rebels  and  traitors. 

The 
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The  affair  of  the  eftablifhment  of  a  government 
is  a  very  difficult  undertaking  for  foreign  powers 
to  act  in  as  principals ;  though  as  auxiliaries  and  me* 
diators,  it  has  been  not  at  all  unufual,  and  may  be 
a  meafure  full  of  policy  and  humanity,  and  true 
dignity. 

The  firft  thing  we  ought  to  do,  fuppofing  us  not 
giving  the  law  as  conquerors,  but  acting  as  friendly 
powers  applied  to  for  counfel  and  affiftance  in  the 
fettlement  of  a  diffracted  country,  is  well  to  con- 
iider  the  compofition,  nature,  and  temper  of  its 
objects,  and  particularly  of  thofe  who  actually  do, 
or  who  ought  to  exercife  power  in  that  ftate.  It  is 
material  to  know  who  they  are,  and  how  confti- 
tuted,  whom  we  confider  as  the  people  of  France? 

The  next  confideration  is,  through  whom  our* 
arrangements  are  to  be  made,  and  on  what  prin- 
ciples the  government  we  propofe  is  to  be  eftab- 
liflied. 

The  firft  queftion  on  the  people  is  this,  Whe- 
ther we  are  to  confider  the  individuals  now  actually 
in  France^  numerically  taken  and  arranged  into  yaco- 
bin  clubs,  as  the  body  politick,  conftituting  the  na* 
tion  of  France?  or,  Whether  we  confider  the  ori* 
ginal  individual  proprietors  of  lands,  expelled  fince 
the  revolution,  and  the  ftates  and  the  bodies  po- 
litick, fuch  as  the  colleges  of  juftice  called  parlia- 
ments, the  corporations  noble  and  not  noble  of 
bailliages,  and  towns,  and  cities,  the  biftiops  and 
the  clergy,  as  the  true  conftituent  parts  of  the  na- 
tion, 
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tion,  and  forming  the  legally  organized  parts  of 
the  people  of  France  ? 

In  this  ferious  concern  it  is  very  neceffary  that 
we  fhould  have  the  moft  diftinct  ideas  annexed  to 
the  terms  we  employ  ;  becaufe  it  is  evident,  that 
an  abufe  of  the  term  people,  has  been  the  original 
fundamental  caufe  of  thofe  evils,  the  cure  of 
which,  by  war  and  policy,  is  the  prefent  object  of 
all  the  ftates  of  Europe. 

If  we  confider  the  acting  power  in  France  in 
any  legal  conftruction  of  publick  law^as  the  peo- 
ple, the  queftion  is  decided  in  favour  of  the  re- 
publick  one  and  indiviilble.  But  we  have  decided 
for  monarchy.  If  fo,  we  have  a  king  and  fub- 
jects;  and  that  king  and  fubjecls  have  rights  and 
privileges  which  ought  to  be  fupported  at  home ; 
for  I  do  not  fuppofe  that  the  government  of  that 
kingdom  can,  or  ought  to  be  regulated,  by  the  ar- 
bitrary mandate  of  a  foreign  confederacy. 

As  to  the  faction  exerciling  power,  to  fuppofe 
that  monarchy  can  be  fupported  by  principled  re- 
gicides, religion  by  profefled  atheifts,  order  by 
clubs  of  jacobins,  property  by  committees  of  pro- 
fcription,  and  jurifprudence  by  revolutionary  tri- 
bunals, is  to  be  fanguine  in  a  degree  of  which  I 
am  incapable.  On  them  I  decide,  for  myfelf, 
that  thefe  perfons  are  not  the  legal  corporation 
of  France,  and  that  it  is  not  with  them  we  can 
(if  we  would)  fettle  the  government  of  France. 

Since, 
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Since,  then,  we  have  decided  for  monarchy  in 
that  kingdom,  we  ought  alfo  to  fettle  who  is  to  be 
the  monarch,  who  is  to  be  the  guardian  of  a  mi- 
nor, and  how  the  monarch  and  monarchy  is  to 
be  modified  and  fupported?  If  the  monarch  is  to 
be  elected,  who  the  electors  are  to  be  :  if  heredi- 
tary, what  order  is  eftabliftied  correfponding  with 
an  hereditary  monarchy,  and  fitted  to  maintain  it  ? 
Who  are  to  modify  it  in  its  exercife?  Who  are 
to  reftrain  its  powers  where  they  ought  to  be  li- 
mited, to  ftrengthen  them  where  they  are  to  be 
fupported,  or  to  enlarge  them,  where  the  object, 
the  time,  and  the  circumftances,  may  demand 
their  extenfion?  Thefe  are  things  which,  in  the 
outline,  ought  to  be  made  diftinct  and  clear;  for 
if  they  are  not  (efpecially  with  regard  to  thofe 
great  points,  who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  foil, 
and  what  is  the  corporation  of  the  kingdom)  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  the  complete  eftablifliment 
of  a  jacobin  republick,  (fuch  as  that  formed  in 
1 790  and  1791)  under  the  name  of  a  Democracie 
Royale.  Jacobinifm  does  not  confift  in  the  hav- 
ing or  not  having,  a  certain  pageant  under  the 
name  of  a  king,  but  "  in  taking  the  people  as 
"  equal  individuals,  without  any  corporate  name 
"  or  defcription,  without  attention  to  property, 
"  without  divifion  of  powers,  and  forming  the 
"  government  of  delegates  from  a  number  of  men 
"  fo  conftituted  j  in  deflroying  or  confiscating 

"  property, 
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"  property,  and  bribing  the  publick  creditors,  or 
"  the  poor,  with  the  fpoils,  now  of  one  part  of 
"  the  community,  now  of  another,  without  re- 
"  gard  to  prefcription  or  pofleflion." 

I  hope  no  one  can  be  fo  very  blind  as  to  imagine 
that  monarchy  can  be  acknowledged  and  fupported 
in  France  upon  any  other  bafis  than  that  of  its 
property,  corporate  and  individual?  or  that  it  can 
enjoy  a  moment's  permanence  or  fecurity  upon 
any  fcheme  of  things,  which  fets  afide  all  the  an- 
tient  corporate  capacities  and  diftin&ions  of  the 
kingdom,  and  fubverts  the  whole  fabrick  of  its 
antient  laws  and  ufages,  political,  civil  and  reli- 
gious, to  introduce  a  fyftem  founded  on  the  fup- 
pofqd  rights  of  man,  and  the  abfolute  equality  of 
the  human  race.      Unlefs,   therefore,  we  declare 
clearly  and  diftinclly  in  favour  of  the  reftoration 
of  property,  and  confide  to  the  hereditary  pro- 
perty of  the  kingdom,  the  limitation  and  qualifi- 
cations of  its  hereditary  monarchy,  the  blood  and 
treafure  of  Europe  is  wafted  for  the  eftablifhment 
of  jacobmifm  in  France.     There  is  no  doubt  that 
Danton  and  Robefpierre,  Chaumette  and  Barrere, 
that  Condorcet,  that  Thomas  Paine,  that  La  Fay- 
ette,  and  the  ex-b5ft»p  of  Autun,  the  abbe  Gre* 
goire,  with  all  the  gang  of  the  Syeyes's,  the  Hen- 
riots,  and  the  Santerres,  if  they  could  fecure  them- 
felves  in  the  fruits  of  their  rebellion  and  robbery, 
would  be  perfectly  indifferent,  whether  the  moft 

VOL.  VII.  K  unhappy 
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unhappy  of  all  infants,  whom  by  the  leffons  of  the 
ihoe-maker,  his  governor  and  guardian,  they  are 
training  up  ftudioufly  and  methodically  to  be  an 
idiot,  or  what  is  worfe,  the  moft  wicked  and  bafe 
of  mankind,  continues  to  receive  his  civick  educa- 
tion in  the  Temple  or  the  Thuilleries,  whilft  they, 
and  fuch  as  they,  really  govern  the  kingdom. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  and  too  ftrongly  incul- 
cated, that  monarchy  and  property  muft,  in  France, 
go  together ;  or  neither  can  exift.  To  think  of  the 
poflibility  of  the  exiftence  of  a  permanent  and 
hereditary  royalty,  where  nothing  elfe  is  hereditary 
or  permanent  in  point  either  ofperfonal  or  corporate  dig- 
nity,  is  a  ruinous  chimera  worthy  of  the  abbe  Syeyes 
and  thofe  wicked  fools  his  affbciates,  who  ufurped 
power  by  the  murders  of  the  ipth  of  July  and  the 
6th  of  October  1789,  and  who  brought  forth  the 
monfter  which  they  called  Democracie  Royale,  or 
the  Conftitution. 

I  believe  that  moft  thinking  men  would  prefer 
infinitely  fome  fober  and  fenfible  form  of  a  repub- 
lick,  in  which  there  was  no  mention  at  all  of  a 
king,  but  which  held  out  fome  reafonable  fecurity 
to  property,  life,  and  perfonal  freedom,  to  a  fcheme 
of  things  like  this  democraci*  Royale,  founded  on 
impiety,  immorality,  fraudulent  currencies,  the 
confifcation  of  innocent  individuals,  and  the  pre- 
tended rights  of  man ;  and  which,  in  effect,  ex- 
cluding the  whole  body  of  the  nobility,  clergy, 

and 
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and  landed  property  of  a  great  nation,  threw 
every  thing  into  the  hands  of  a  defperate  fet  of  ob- 
fcure  adventurers,  who  led  to  every  mifchief  a 
blind  and  bloody  band  of  fans-culottes.  At  the 
head,  or  rather  at  the  tail  of  this  fyftem,  was  a 
miferable  pageant  as  its  oftenfible  inftrument,  who 
was  to  be  treated  with  every  fpecies  of  indignity, 
till  the  moment,  when  he  was  conveyed  from  the 
palace  of  contempt  to  the  dungeon  of  horrour,  and 
thence  led  by  a  brewer  of  his  capital  through  the 
applaufes  of  an  hired,  frantick,  drunken  multi- 
tude, to  lofe  his  head  upon  a  fcaffold. 

This  is  the  conftitution,  or  democracie  royale ; 
and  this  is  what  infallibly  would  be  again  fet  up  in 
France  to  run  exactly  the  fame  round,  if  the  pre- 
dominant power  mould  fo  far  be  forced  to  fubmit 
as  to  receive  the  name  of  a  king,  leaving  it  to  the 
jacobins,  (that  is,  to  thofe  who  have  fubverted 
royalty  and  deflroyed  property)  to  modify  the  one, 
and  to  diftribute  the  other  as  fpoil.  By  the  ja- 
cobins I  mean  indifcriminately  the  Briffotins  and 
the  Maratifts,  knowing  no  fort  of  difference  be- 
tween them.  As  to  any  other  party,  none  exifts 
in  that  unhappy  country.  The  royalifts  (thofe  in 
Poitou  excepted)  are  banifhed  and  extinguifhed ; 
and  as  to  what  they  call  the  Conftitutionalifts,  or 
Democrats  Royaux,  they  never  had  an  exiftence  of 
the  fmalleft  degree  of  power,  confideration  or  au- 
thority j  nor,  if  they  differ  at  all  from  the  reft  of 
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the  atheiftick  banditti  (which  from  their  actions 
and  principles  I  have  no  reafon  to  think)  were 
they  ever  any  other  than  the  temporary  tools  and 
inftruments  of  the  more  determined,  able,  and  fyf- 
tematick  regicides.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  fupport  this  chimerical  democracie  royale 
— the  firft  was  by  La  Fayette — the  laft  by  Du- 
mourier : — they  tended  only  to  mew,  that  this 
abfurd  project  had  no  party  to  fupport  it.  The 
Girondifts  under  Wimpfen,  and  at  Bourdeaux, 
have  made  fome  ftruggle.  The  conftitutionalifts- 
never  could  make  any ;  and  for  a  very  plain  rea- 
fon ;  they  were  leaders  in  rebellion.  All  their  prin- 
ciples, and  their  whole  fcheme  of  government  be- 
ing republican,  they  could  never  excite  the  fmallefl 
degree  of  enthufiafm  in  favour  of  the  unhappy 
monarch,  whom  they  had  rendered  contemptible, 
to  make  him  the  executive  officer  in  their  new 
commonwealth.  They  only  appeared  as  traitors 
to  their  own  jacobin  caufe,  not  as  faithful  adhe- 
rents to  the  king. 

In  an  addrefs  to  France,  in  an  attempt  to  treat 
with  it,  or  in  confidering  any  fcheme  at  all  r 
tive  to  it,  it  is  impoffible  we  mould  mean  the  geo- 
graphical, we  muft  always  mean  the  moral  and 
political  country.  I  believe  we  {hall  be  in  a  great 
errour  if  we  act  upon  an  idea  that  there  exifts  in 
that  country  any  organized  body  of  men  who 
might  be  willing  to  treat  on  equitable  terms,  for 

the 
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the  reftoration  of  their  monarchy ;  but  who  are 
nice  in  balancing  thofe  terms,  and  who  would  ac- 
cept fuch  as  to  them  appeared  reafonable,  but  who 
would  quietly  fubmit  to  the  predominant  power, 
if  they  were  not  gratified  in  the  famion  of  fome 
conftitution  which  fuited  with  their  fancies. 

I  take  the  ftate  of  France  to  be  totally  different, 
I  know  of  no  fuch  body,  and  of  no  fuch  party. 
So  far  from  a  combination  of  twenty  men  (always 
excepting  Poitou)  I  never  yet  heard,  that  a  Jingle 
man  could  be  named  of  fufficient  force  or  influ- 
ence to  anfwer  for  another  man,  much  lefs  for 
the  fmalleft  diftricl:  in  the  country,  or  for  the  moft 
incomplete  company  of  foldiers  in  the  army,     We 
fee  every  man  that  the  jacobins  chufe  to  appre- 
hend, taken  up  in  his  village,  or  in  his  houfe,  and 
conveyed  to  prifon  without  the  leaft  fhadow  of 
refiftance;  and  this  indifferently,  whether  he  is  fuf- 
pecled  of  royalifm,  or  federalifm,  moderantifm, 
democracy  royal,  or  any  other  of  the  names  of 
faction  which  they  ftart  by  the  hour.     What  is 
much  more  aftonifhing,  (and  if  we  did  not  care- 
fully attend  to  the  genius  and  circumftances  of 
this  revolution,  muft  indeed  appear  incredible)  all  No  indiv._ 
their  moft  accredited  military  men,  from  a  gene-  ^inc^~i 
raluTimo  to  a  corporal,  may  be  arrefted,(each  in  the  or  military. 
midft  of  his  camp,  and  covered  with  the  laurels  of 
accumulated  victories)  tied  neck  and  heels,  thrown 
K  3  into 
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into  a  cart,  and  fent  to  Paris  to  be  difpofed  of  at 
the  pleafure  of  the  revolutionary  tribunals. 
No  corpora-       As  RO  individuals  have  power  and  influence,  fo 

tioiis  of 

jnftice,        there  are  no  corporations,  whether  of  lawyers  or 

commerce,  .  . 

«>r  police,  burghers,  exiftmg.  The  affembly  called  Coniti- 
tuent,  deftroyed  all  fuch  inftitutions  very  early. 
The  primary  and  fecondary  aflemblies,  by  their 
original  conflitution,  were  to  be  diffolved  when 
they  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  electing  the  inagif- 
trates  ;  and  were  exprefsly  difqualified  from  per^ 
forming  any  corporate  act  whatfoever.  The  tran- 
fient  magiftrates  have  been  almoft  all  removed  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  their  terms,  and  new  have 
been  lately  impofed  upon  the  people,  without  the 
form  or  ceremony  of  an  election :  thefe  magif- 
trates during  their  exiftence  are  put  under,  as  all 
the  executive  authorities  are  from  firft  to  laft,  the 
popular  focieties  (called  Jacobin  Clubs)  of  the  fe-^ 
veral  countries,  and  this  by  an  exprefs  order  of 
the  national  convention :  it  is  even  made  a  cafe  of 
death  to  oppofe  or  attack  thofe  clubs.  They  too 
have  been  lately  fubjected  to  an  expurgatory  fcru-: 
tiny,  to  drive  out  from  them  every  thing  favour- 
ing of  what  they  call  the  crime  of  modcrantlfm^  of 
which  offence  however  few  were  guilty  But 
as  people  began  to  take  refuge  from  their  perfecu- 
tions — amongft  themfelves,  they  have  driven  them, 
from  that  laft  afylum. 

The 
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The  ftate  of  France  is  perfectly  fimple.  It  con- 
fifts  of  but  two  defcriptions — The  opprefibrs  and 
the  opprefled. 

The  firft  has  the  whole  authority  of  the  ftate 
in  their  hands ;  all  the  arms,  all  the  revenues  of 
the  publick,  all  the  confifcations  of  individuals 
and  corporations.  They  have  taken  the  lower 
fort  from  their  occupations  and  have  put  them  into 
pay,  that  they  may  form  them  into  a  body  of  Ja- 
nifaries  to  over-rule  and  awe  property.  The  heads 
of  thefe  wretches  they  never  fuffer  to  cool.  They 
fupply  them  with  a  food  for  fury  varied  by  the 
day — belides  thefenfual  ftate  of  intoxication  from 
which  they  are  rarely  free.  They  have  made  the 
priefts  and  people  formally  abjure  the  divinity  j 
they  have  eftranged  them  from  every  civil,  moral, 
and  focial,  or  even  natural  and  inftinctive  fenti- 
ment,  habit,  and  practice,  and  have  rendered  them 
fyftematically  favages,  to  make  it  impoflible  for 
them  to  be  the  inftruments  of  any  fober  and  vir- 
tuous arrangement,  or  to  be  reconciled  to  any  ftate 
of  order,  under  any  name  whatfoever. 

The  other  defcription,  the  oppreffed — are  people 
of  fome  property ;  they  are'  the  fmall  relicks  of 
the  perfecuted  landed  intereft ;  they  are  the 
burghers  and  the  farmers.  By  the  very  circum- 
ftance  of  their  being  of  fome  property,  though 
numerous  in  fome  points  of  view,  they  cannot  be 
very  conficlerable  as  a  number.  In  cities,  the  nature 
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of  their  occupations  renders  them  domeflick  and 
feeble ;  in  the  country  it  confines  them  to  their 
farm  for  fubfiftence.     The  national  guards  are  all 
changed  and  reformed.     Every  thing  fufpicious 
in  the  defcription.  ,of  which  they  were  compofed 
is  rigoroufly  difarmed.      Committees,  called  of 
vigilance  and  {afety,  are  every  where  formed ;  a 
moft  fevere  and  fcrutinifing  inquifition,  far  more 
rigid  than  any  thing  ever  known  or  imagined. 
Two  perfons.  cannot  meet  and  confer  without  ha- 
zard to  their  liberty,  and  even   to   their  lives., 
Numbers  fcarcely  credible  have  been  executed,  and 
their  property,  confifcated.     At  Paris  and  in  moft 
other  towns,  the  bread  they  buy  is  a  daily  dole — - 
which  they  cannot  obtain  without   a  daily  ticket 
delivered  to  them  by  their  matters.     Multitudes 
of  all  ages  and  fexes  are  actually  imprifoned.     I 
have  reafon  to  believe,  that  in  France  there  are 
not,  for  various  ftate  crimes,  fo  few  as  twenty 
thoufand*  actually  in  jail — a  large  proportion  of 
•people  of  property  in  any  ftate.     If  a  father  of  a 
family  fhould  ftiew  any  difpolition  to  refift,  or  to 
withdraw  himfelf  from  their  power,  his  wife  and 
children  are  cruelly  to  anfwer  for  it.     It  is  by 
means  of  thefe  hoftages,  that  they  keep  the  troops, 
which  they  force  by  mafles  (as  they  call  it)  into 
the  field — true  to  their  colours. 

*  Some  accounts  make  them  five  times  as  many. 

Another 
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Another  of  their  refources  is  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten.—-They  have  lately  found  a  way  of  giving  a 
fort  of  ubiquity  to  the  fupreme  fovereign  autho- 
rity, which  no  monarch  has  been  able  yet  to  give 
to  any  reprefentation  of  his. 

The  commiffioners  of  the  national  convention, 
who  are  the  members  of  the  convention  itfelf, 
and  really  exercife  all  its  powers,  make  continual 
circuits  through  every  province,  and  vifits  to  every 
army.  There  they  fuperfede  all  the  ordinary  au- 
thorities civil  and  military,  and  change  and  alter 
every  thing  at  their  pleafure.  So  that  in  effect  no 
deliberative  capacity  exiils  in  any  portion  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Toulon,  republican  in  principle,  having  taken 
its  decifion  in  a  moment  under  the  guillotine,  and  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  thefe   commiffioners,  Toulon, 
being  a  place  regularly  fortified,  and  having  in  its 
bofom  a  navy  in  part  highly  difcontented,  has  ef- 
caped3  though  by  a  fort  of  miracle;  and  it  would 
not  have  efcaped,  if  two  powerful  fleets  had  not 
been  at  the  door  to  give  them  not  only  ftrong, 
but  prompt  and  immediate  fuccour,  efpecially,  as 
neither  this  nor  any  other  fea-port  town  in  France 
can  be   depended  on,  from  the  peculiarly  favage 
difpofitions,  manners,  and  connexions  among  the 
lower  fort  of  people  in  thofe  places.    This  I  take 
to  be  the  true  ftate  of  things  in  France;  fofar  as 
it  regards  any  exifting  bodies,  whether  of  legal  or  vo- 
luntary 
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luntary  ajfociation,  capable  of  afting  or  of  treating  in 
corps. 

As  to  the  oppreffed  individuals,  they  are  many; 
and  as  difcontented  as  men  mud  be  under  the 
monftrous  and  complicated  tyranny  of  all  forts, 
with  which  they  are  cruflied.  They  want  no  fti- 
mulus  to  throw  off  this  dreadful  yoke ;  but  they 
do  want  (not  manifeftoes,  which  they  have  had 
even  to  furfeit,  but)  real  protection,  force  and 
fuccour. 

The  difputes  and  queftions  of  men  at  their  eafq, 
do  not  at  all  affect  their  minds,  or  ever  can  occupy 
the  minds  of  men  in  their  fituation.  Thefe  theo- 
ries are  long  fince  gone  by;  they  have  had  their 
day,  and  have  done  their  mifchief.  The  queftion 
is  not  between  the  rabble  of  fyftems,  Fayetteifm 
Condorcetifm,  Monarchifm,  or  Democratifm  or 
Federalifm,  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  fundamental 
laws  of  France  on  the  other — or  between  all  thefe 
fyftems  amongft  themfelves.  It  is  a  controverfy 
(weak  indeed  and  unequal  on  the  one  part)  be- 
tween the  proprietor  and  the  robber;  between 
the  prifoner  and  the  jailor;  between  the  neck  and, 
the  guillotine.  Four-fifths  of  the  French  inhabi- 
tants would  thankfully  take  protection  from  the 
emperour  of  Morocco,  and  would  never  trouble 
their  heads  about  the  abftract  principles  of  the 
power  by  which  they  were  matched  from  impri- 
fonment,  robbery,  and  murder.  But  then  thefe 

men 
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men  can  do  little  or  nothing  for  themfelves.  They 
have  no  arms,  nor  magazines,  nor  chiefs,  nor 
union,  nor  the  poflibility  of  thefe  things  within 
themfelves.  On  the  whole  therefore  I  lay  it 
down  as  a  certainty,  that  in  the  jacobins,  no  change 
of  mind  is  to  be  expected — and  that  no  others  in 
the  territory  of  France  have  an  independent  and 
deliberative  exiflence. 

The  truth  is,  that  France  is  out  of  itfelf — The 
moral  France  is  feparated  from  the  geographical. 
The  mafter  of  the  houfe  is  expelled,  and  the  rob- 
bers are  in  poffeffion.  If  we  look  for  the  corporate 
feople  of  France  exifting  as  corporate  in  the  eye 
and  intention  of  publick  law,  (that  corporate  peo- 
ple, I  mean,  who  are  free  to  deliberate  and  to  de- 
cide, and  who  have  a  capacity  to  treat  and  con- 
clude) theyj  are  in  Flanders,  and  Germany,  in 
Switzerland,  Spain,  Italy,  and  England.  There 
are  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  there  are  all  the 
orders  of  the  ftate,  there  are  all  the  parliaments  of 
the  kingdom. 

This  being,  as  I  conceive,  the  true  ftate  of 
France,  as  it  exifts  territorially,  and  as  it  exifts 
morally,  the  queftion  will  be,  with  whom  we  are 
to  concert  our  arrangements;  and  whom  we  are 
to  ufe  as  our  inftruments  in  the  reduction,  in  the 
pacification,  and  in  the  fettlement  of  France.  The 
work  to  be  done  muft  indicate  the  workmen. 
/Suppofing  us  to  have  rational  objects,  we  have  two 

principal, 
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principal,  and  one  fecondary.  The  firft  two  are 
fo  intimately  connected  as  not  to  be  feparated  even 
in  thought ;  the  re-eftablifhment  of  royalty,  and 
the  re-eftablifhment  of  property.  One  would 
think  it  requires  not  a  great  deal  of  argument  to 
prove,  that  the  moft  ferious  endeavours  to  reflore 
royalty  will  be  made  by  royalifts.  Property  will 
be  moft  energetically  reftored  by  the  antient  pro- 
prietors of  that  kingdom. 

When  I  fpeak  of  royalifts,  I  wifh  to  be  under-? 
flood  of  thofe  who  were  always  fuch  from  prin- 
ciple.  Every  arm  lifted  up  for  royalty  from  the 
beginning,  was  the  arm  of  a  man  fo  principled. 
I  do  not  think  there  are  ten  exceptions. 

The  principled  royalifts  are  certainly  not  of 
force  to  effect  thefe  objects  by  themfelves.  If  they 
were,  the  operations  of  the  prefent  great  combi- 
nation would  be  wholly  unneceffary.  What  I  con- 
tend for  is,  that  they  fhould  be  confulted  with, 
treated  with,  and  employed;  and  that  no  fo- 
reigners whatfoever  are  either  in  intereft  fo  en- 
gaged, or  in  judgment  and  local  knowledge  fa 
competent,  to  anfwer  all  thefe  purpofes  as  the  na- 
tural proprietors  of  the  country. 

Their  number  for  an  exiled  party  is  alfo  con- 
fiderable.  Almoft  the  whole  body  of  the  landed 
proprietors  of  France,  ecclefiaftical  and  civil,  have 
been  fteadily  devoted  to  the  monarchy.  This 
body  does  not  amount  to  lefs  than  feventy  thou* 

fand— 
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fund — a  very  great  number  in  the  competition  of 
the  refpectable  clafies  in  any  fociety. — I  am  fure, 
that  if  half  that  number  of  the  fame  defcription 
were  taken  out  of  this  country,  it  would  leave 
hardly  any  thing  that  I  mould  call  the  people  of 
England.  On  the  faith  of  the  emperour  and  the 
king  of  Pruflla,  a  body  of  ten  thoufand  nobility 
on  horfeback,  with  the  king's  two  brothers  at 
their  head,  ferved  with  the  king  of  Pruflia  in  the 
campaign  of  1792,  and  equipped  themfelves  with 
the  laft  milling  of  their  ruined  fortunes  and  ex- 
haufted  credit.*  It  is  not  now  the  queftion  how 


totally  diffipated.  I  ftate  it  now,  only  to  remark, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  fame  force  exitts,  and 
would  act  if  it  were  enabled.  I  am  fure  every 
thing  has  Ihewn  us  that  in  this  war  with  France, 
one  Frenchman  is  worth  twenty  foreigners.  La 
Vendee  is  a  proof  of  this. 

If  we  wifh  to  make  an  impreffion  on  the  minds 

•*  Before  the  revolution  the  French  noblefle  were  fo  reduced 
in  numbers,  that  they  did  not  much  exceed  twenty  thoufand,  at 
leaft  of  full  grown  men.  As  they  have  been  very  cruelly  formed 
into  entire  corps  of  foldiers,  it  is  eftimated,  that  by  the  fword, 
and  diftempers  in  the  field,  they  have  not  loft  lefs  than  five 
thoufand  men  ;  and  if  this  courfe  is  purfued,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  French  nobility  may  be  extinguifh- 
ed.  Several  hundreds  have  alfo  periflied  by  famine  and  varioui 
accidents. 

Of 
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of  any  perfons  in  France,  or  to  perfuade  them  td 
join  our  ftandard,  it  is  impoiTible  that  they  fhould 
not  be  more  eafily  led,  and  more  readily  formed 
and  difciplined,  (civilly  and  martially  difciplined) 
by  thofe  who  fpeak  their  language,  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  their  manners,  who  are  converfant 
with  their  ufages  and  habits  of  thinking,  and  who 
have  a  local  knowledge  of  their  country,  and  fome 
remains  of  antient  credit  and  confideration,  than 
with  a  body  congregated  from  all  tongues  and 
tribes.  Where  none  of  the  refpectable  native  in- 
terefts  are  feen  in  the  tranfaction,  it  is  impofiible 
that  any  declarations  can  convince  thofe  that  are 
within,  or  thofe  that  are  without,  that  any  thing 
clfe  than  fome  fort  of  hoftility  in  the  ftyle  of  a 
conqueror  is  meant.  At  bed  it  will  appear  to  fuch 
wavering  perfons,  (if  fuch  there  are)  whom  we 
mean  to  fix  with  us,  a  choice  whether  they  are 
to  continue  a  prey  to  domeftick  banditti,  or 
to  be  fought  for  as  a  carrion  carcafs,  and  picked 
to  the  bone  by  all  the  crows  and  vultures  of  the 
fky.  They  may  take  protection,  (and  they  would 
I  doubt  not)  but  they  can  have  neither  alacrity  nor 
zeal  in  fuch  a  caufe.  When  they  fee  nothing  but 
bands  of  Englrlh,  Spaniards,  Neapolitans,  Sardi- 
nians, Pruflians,  Auftrians,  Hungarians,  Bohe- 
mians, Sclavonians,  Croatians,  acting  as  principals^ 
it  is  impoflible  they  mould  think  we  come  with  a 
beneficent  defign.  Many  of  thofe  fierce  and  bar- 
barous 
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barous  people  have  already  given  proofs  how  little 
they  regard  any  French  party  whatfoever.  Some 
of  thefe  nations  the  people  of  France  are  jealous  of£ 
fuch  are  the  Englifli,  and  the  Spaniards — others 
they  defpife;  fuch  are  the  Italians — others  they 
hate  and  dread;  fuch  are  the  German  and  Danu- 
bian  powers.  At  beft  fuch  interpofition  of  an- 
tient  enemies  excites  apprehenfion ;  but  in  this 
cafe,  how  can  they  fuppofe  that  we  come  to  main- 
tain their  legitimate  monarchy  in  a  truly  paternal 
French  government,  to  protect  their  privileges, 
their  laws,  their  religion,  and  their  property,  when 
they  fee  us  make  ufe  of  no  one  perfon  who  has 
any  intereft  in  them,  any  knowledge  of  them,  of 
any  the  leaft  zeal  for  them  ?  On  the  contrary,  they 
fee,  that  we  do  not  fuffer  any  of  thofe  who  have 
fliewn  a  zeal  in  that  caufe,  which  we  feem  to  make 
our  own,  to  come  freely  into  any  place  in  which 
the  allies  obtain  any  footing. 

If  we  wilh  to  gain  upon  any  people,  it  is  right 
to  fee  what  it  is  they  expect.  We  have  had  a  pro- 
pofal  from  the  royalifts  of  Poitou.  They  are  well 
intitled,  after  a  bloody  war  maintained  for  eight 
months  againft  all  the  powers  of  anarchy,  to  fpeak 
the  fentiments  of  the  royalifts  of  France.  Do  they 
delire  us  to  exclude  their  princes,  their  clergy, 
their  nobility?  The  direct  contrary.  They  ear- 
neftly  folicit  that  men  of  every  one  of  thefe  de- 
fcriptions  {hould  be  fent  to  them.  They  do  not 

call 
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call  for  Englifh,  Auftrian,  or  Pruflian  officers; 
They  call  for  French  emigrant  officers.  They  call 
for  the  exiled  priefts.  They  have  demanded  the 
Compte  d'Artois  to  appear  at  their  head.  Thefe 
are  the  demands,  (quite  natural  demands)  of  thofe 
who  are  ready  to  follow  the  ftandard  of  monarchy. 

The  great  means  therefore  of  reftoring  the  mo- 
narchy which  we  have  made  the  main  objed  of  the 
tvvzr,  is  to  affift  the  dignity,  the  religion,  and  the 
property  of  France,  to  repoflefs  themfelves  of  the 
means  of  their  natural  influence.  This  ought  to 
be  the  primary  object  of  all  our  politicks,  and  all 
our  military  operations.  Otherwife  every  thing 
will  move  in  a  prepofterous  order,  and  nothing 
but  confufion  and  deftruction  will  follow. 

I  know  that  misfortune  is  not  made  to  win  re- 
fpect  from  ordinary  minds.  I  know  that  there  is 
a  leaning  to  profperity  however  obtained,  and  a 
prejudice  in  its  favour  ;  I  know  there  is  a  difpofi- 
tion  to  hope  fomething  from  the  variety  and  in- 
conftancy  of  villany,  rather  than  from  the  tire- 
fome  uniformity  of  fixed  principle.  There  have 
been,  I  admit,  iituations  in  which  a  guiding  perfon 
or  party  might  be  gained  over,  and  through  him 
or  them,  the  whole  body  of  a  nation*  For  -the 
hope  of  fuch  a  converfion,  and  of  deriving  advan- 
tage from  enemies,  it  might  be  politick  for  a  while 
to  throw  your  friends  into  the  fliade.  But  ex- 
amples drawn  from  hiilory.in  occafions  like  the 

prefent 
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prefent  will  be  found  dangeroufly  to  miflead  us. 
France  has  no  refembhnce  to  other  countrieswhich 
have  undergone  troubles  and   been   purified  by 
them.     If  France,  jacobinifed  as  it  has  been  for 
four  full  years,  did  contain  any  bodies  of  autho- 
rity and  difpofition  to  treat  with  you,  (moft  af- 
furedly  me  does  not)  fuch  is  the  levity  of  thofe 
who  have  expelled  every  thing  refpeclable  in  their 
country,  fuch  their  ferocity,  their  arrogance,  their 
mutinous  fpirit,  their  habits  of  defying  every  thing 
human  and  divine,  that  no  engagement  would 
hold  with  them  for  three  months  ;  nor  indeed 
could  they  cohere  together  for  any  purpofe  of  ci- 
vilized fociety,  if  left  as  they  now  are.     There 
muft  be  a  means  not  only  of  breaking  their  ftrength 
within   themfelves,  but  of  civilizing  them  ;   and 
thefe  two  things  muft  go  together,  before  we  can 
poffibly  treat  with  them,  not  only  as  a  nation,  but 
with  any  divifion  of  them.     Defcriptions  of  men 
of  their  own  race,  but  better  in  rank,  fuperiour  in 
property  and  decorum,  of  honourable,  decent  and 
orderly  habits,  are  abfolutely  neceflary  to  bring 
them  to  fuch  a  frame  as  to  qualify  them  fo  much 
as  to  come  into  contact  with  a  civilized  nation. 
A  fet  of  thofe  ferocious  favages  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  left  to  themfelves  in  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try, whilft  you  proceed  to  another J  would  break 
forth  into  outrages  at  leaft  as  bad  as  their  former. 
They  muft,  as  faft  as  gained  (if  ever  they  are 
VOL.  VII.  L  gained) 
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gained)  be  put  under  the  guide,  direction  and 
government  of  better  Frenchmen  than  themfelves, 
or  they  will  inftantly  relapfe  into  a  fever  of  aggra- 
vated jacobinifm. 

We  muft  not  judge  of  other  parts  of  France  by 
the  temporary  fubmhTion  of  Toulon,  with  two 
vaft  fleets  in  its  harbour,  and  a  garrifon  far  more 
numerous  than  all  the  inhabitants  able  to  bear 
arms.  If  they  were  left  to  themfelves  I  am  quite 
fure  they  would  not  retain  their  attachment  to 
monarchy  of  any  name,  for  a  fingle  week. 

To  adminifter  the  only  cure  for  the  unheard-of 
diforders  of  that  undone  country,  I  think  it  infi- 
nitely happy  for  us,  that  God  has  given  into  our 
hands,  more  effectual  remedies  than  human  con- 
trivance could  point  out.     We  have  in  our  bofom, 
and  in  the  bofom  of  other  civilized  ftates,  nearer 
forty  than  thirty  thoufand  perfons,  providentially 
preferved  not  only  from  the  cruelty  and  violence, 
but  from  the  contagion  of  the  horrid  practices, 
fentiments  and  language  of  the  Jacobins,  and  even 
facredly  guarded  from  the  view  of  fuch  abominable 
fcenes.     If  we  mould  obtain  in  any  confiderable 
diftrict,  a  footing  in  France,  we  poffefs  an  immenfe 
body  of  phyficians  and  magiftrates  of  the  mind, 
whom  we  now  know  to  be  the  moft  difcreet, 
gentle,  well-tempered,  conciliatory,  virtuous,  and 
pious  perfons,  who  in  any  order  probably  exifted 
in  the  world.     You  will  have  a  miffioner  of  peace 

and 
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and  order  in  every  pariili.  Never  was  a  wifer  na- 
tional ceconomy  than  in  the  charity  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  and  of  other  countries.  Never  was  money 
better  expended  than  in  the  maintenance  of  this 
body  of  civil  troops  for  re-eftablifhing  order  in 
France,  and  for  thus  fecuring  its  civilization  to 
Europe.  This  means,  if  properly  ufed,  is  of  value 
ineftimable. 

Nor  is  this  corps  of  inftruments  of  civilization 
confined  to  the  firft  order  of  that  ftate,  I  mean 
the  clergy.  The  allied  powers  poflefs  alfo,  an  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  well-informed,  fenfible,  inge- 
nious, high  principled  and  fpirited  body  of  cava- 
liers in  the  expatriated  landed  intereft  of  France, 
as  well  qualified  at  leaft,  as  I,  (who  have  been 
taught  by  time  and  experience  to  moderate  my 
calculation  of  the  expectancy  of  human  abilities) 
ever  expected  to  fee  in  the  body  of  any  landed 
gentlemen  and  foldiers  by  their  birth.  France  is 
well  winnowed  and  lifted.  Its  virtuous  men  are, 
I  believe,  amongft  the  moft  virtuous,  as  its  wicked 
are  amongft  the  moft  abandoned  upon  earth. 
Whatever  in  the  territory  of  France  may  be  found 
to  be  in  the  middle  between  thefe,  muft  be  at- 
tracted to  the  better  part.  This  will  be  compaffed, 
when  every  gentleman,  every  where  being  reftored 
to  his  landed  eftate,each  on  his  patrimonial  ground, 
may  join  the  clergy  in  reanimating  the  loyalty, 
fidelity  and  religion  of  the  people  j  that  thefe  gen- 

L  3  tlemen 
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tlemen  proprietors  of  land,  may  fort  that  people 
according  to  the  truft  they  feverally  merit,  that 
they  may  arm  the  honeft  and  well  affected,  and 
difarm  and  difable  the  factious  and  ill  difpofed. 
No  foreigner  can  make  this  difcrimination  nor 
thefe  arrangements.  The  ancient  corporations  of 
burghers  according  to  their  feveral  modes  mould 
be  reftored;  and  placed  (as  they  ought  to  be)  in 
the  hands  of  men  of  gravity  and  property  in  the 
cities  or  bailliages,  according  to  the  proper  confti- 
tutions  of  the  commons  or  third  eftate  of  France. 
They  will  reftrain  and  regulate  the  feditious  rabble 
there,  as  the  gentlemen  will  on  their  own  eftates. 
In  this  way,  and  in  this  ivay  alone,  the  country 
(once  broken  in  upon  by  foreign  force  well  di- 
rected) may  be  gained  and  fettled.  It  muft  be 
gained  and  fettled  by  iffelf,  and  through  the  me- 
dium of  its  own  native  dignity  and  property.  It 
is  not  honeft,  it  is  not  decent,  dill  lefs  is  it  poli- 
tick, for  foreign  powers  themfelves  to  attempt  any 
thing  in  this  minute,  eternal,  local  detail,  in  which 
they  could  fliew  nothing  but  ignorance,  imbeci- 
lity, confufion  and  opprcflion.  As  to  the  prince 
who  has  a  ]uft  claim  to  exercife  the  regency  of 
France,  like  other  men  he  is  not  without  his  faults 
and  his  defects.  But  faults  or  defects  (always  fup- 
pofmg  them  faults  of  common  human  infirmity) 
are  not  what  in  any  country  deftroy  a  legal  title  to 
government.  Thefe  princes  are  kept  in  a  poor 

obfcure 
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obfcure  country  town  of  the  king  of  Pruffia's. 
Their  reputation  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  every 
calumniator.     They  cannot  mew  themfelves,  they 
cannot  explain  themfelves,  as  princes  ought  to  do. 
After  being  well  informed,  as  any  man  here  can 
be,  I  do  not  find,  that  thefe  blemifhes  in  this  emi- 
nent perfon,  are  at  all  confiderable,  or  that  they  at 
all  affect  a  character,  which  is  full  of  probity,  ho- 
nour, generofity,   and  real  goodnefs.      In   fome 
points  he  has  but  too  much  refemblance  to  his  un- 
fortunate brother ;  who,  with  all  his  weakneffes, 
had  a  good  underftanding  and  many  parts  of  an 
excellent  man,  and  a  good  king.     But  Monfieur, 
without  fuppofing  the  other  deficient,  (as  he  was 
not)  excels  him  in  general  knowledge  and  in  a 
fharp  and  keen  obfervation,  with  fomething  of  a 
better  addrefs,  and  an  happier  mode  of  fpeaking 
and  of  writing.     His  converfation  is  open,  agree- 
able  and   informed,   his    manners  gracious  and 
princely.     His  brother  the  Comte  d'Artois  fuftams 
ftill  better  the  reprefentation  of  his  place.     He  is 
eloquent,  lively,  engaging  in  the  higheft  degree,  of 
a  decided  character,  full  of  energy  and  activity. 
In  a  word  he  is  a  brave,  honourable,  and  accom- 
plifhed  cavalier.     Their  brethren  of  royalty,  if 
they  were  true  to  their  own  caufe  and  intereft,  in- 
ftead  of  relegating  thefe  illuftrious  perfons  to  an 
obfcure  town,  would  bring  them  forward  in  their 
courts  and  camps,  and  exhibit  them  to,  what  they 

L  3  would 
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would  fpeedily  obtain,  the  efteem,  refpect,  and  af- 
feclion  of  mankind. 

AS  to  their  knocking  at  every  door,  ("which 

made  to  the  J  ^ 

Regent's      feems  to  give  offence)  can  any  thing  be  more  na- 

endeavour 

to  go  to  tural  ?  Abandoned,  defpifed,  rendered  in  a  man- 
ner outlaws  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  who 
have  treated  their  unfortunate  brethren  with  all 
the  giddy  pride,  and  improvident  infolence  of 
blind  unfeeling  profpsrity ;  who  did  not  even  fend 
them  a  compliment  of  condolence  on  the  murder 
of  their  brother  and  fitter  ;  in  fuch  a  ftate  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  or  blamed,  that  they  tried  every 
way,  likely  or  unlikely,  well  or  ill  chofen,  to  get 
out  of  the  horrible  pit  into  which  they  are  fallen, 
and  that  in  particular  they  tried  whether  the 
princes  of  their  own  blood,  might  at  length  be 
brought  to  think  the  caufe  of  kings,  and  of  kings 
of  their  race,  wounded  in  the  murder  and  exile  of 
the  branch  of  France,  of  as  much  importance  as 
the  killing  of  a  brace  of  partridges  ?  If  they  were 
abfolutely  idle,  and  only  eat  in  floth  their  bread  of 
forrow  and  dependence,  they  would  be  forgotten, 
or  at  beil  thought  of  as  wretches  unworthy  of 
their  pretenfions  which  they  had  done  nothing  to 
fupport.  If  they  err  from  our  interefts,  what  care 
has  been  taken  to  keep  them  in  thofe  interefts  ?  or 
what  defire  has  ever  been  {hewn  to  employ  them 
in  any  other  way  than  as  inftruments  of  their  own 
degradation,  fiiame,  and  ruin  ? 

The 
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The  parliament  of  Paris,  by  whom  the  title  of 
the  regent  is  to  be  recognifed  (not  made)  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  is  ready  to  recog- 
nife  it,  and  to  regifter  it,  if  a  place  of  meeting 
was  given  to  them,  which  might  be  within  their 
own  jurifdiction,  fuppofing  that  only  locality  was 
required  for  the  exercife  of  their  functions  :  for  it 
is  one  of  the  advantages  of  monarchy,  to  have  no 
local  feat.  It  may  maintain  its  rights  out  of  the 
fphere  of  its  territorial  jurifdiclion,  if  other  powers 
will  fuffer  it. 

I  am  well  apprifed,  that  the  little  intriguers,  and 
whifperers,  and  felf-conceited  thoughtlefs  babblers, 
worfe  than  either,  run  about  to  depreciate  the 
fallen  virtue  of  a  great  nation.  But  whilft  they 
talk,  we  muft  make  our  choice — they  or  the  jaco- 
bins. We  have  no  other  option.  As  to  thofe, 
who  in  the  pride  of  a  profperity,  not  obtained  by 
their  wifdom,  valour,  or  induftry,  think  fo  well  of 
themfelves,  and  of  their  own  abilities  and  virtues, 
and  fo  ill  of  other  men;  truth  obliges  me  to  fay, 
that  they  are  not  founded  in  their  prefumption 
concerning  themfelves,  nor  in  their  contempt  of 
the  French  princes,  magiftrates,  nobility,  and 
clergy.  Inftead  of  infpiring  me  with  diflike  and 
diftruft  of  the  unfortunate,  engaged  with  us  in  a 
common  caufe  againft  our  jacobin  enemy,  they 
take  away  all  my  efteem  for  their  own  characters, 
and  all  my  deference  to  their  judgment. 

L  4  There 
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There  are  fome  few  French  gentlemen  indeed 
who  talk  a  language  not  wholly  different  from 
this  jargon.  Thofe  whom  I  have  in  my  eye,  I 
refpect  as  gallant  foldiers,  as  much  as  any  one  can 
do,  but  on  their  political  judgment,  and  prudence, 
I  have  not  the  flighteft  reliance,  nor  on  their  know- 
ledge of  their  own  country,  or  of  its  laws  and 
conflitution.  They  are,  if  not  enemies,  at  leaft 
not  friends  to  the  orders  of  their  own  ftate ;  not 
to  the  princes,  the  clergy,  or  the  nobility ;  they 
poffefs  only  an  attachment  to  the  monarchy,  or 
rather  to  the  perfons  of  the  late  king  and  queen. 
In  all  other  refpects  their  converfation  is  jacobin. 
I  am  afraid  they,  or  fome  of  them,  go  into  the 
clofets  of  minifters,  and  tell  them  that  the  affairs 
of  France  will  be  better  arranged  by  the  allied 
powers  than  by  the  landed  proprietors  of  the 
kingdom,  or  by  the  princes  who  have  a  right  to 
govern ;  and  that  if  any  French  are  at  all  to  be 
employed  in  the  fettlement  of  their  country,  it 
ought  to  be  only  thofe  who  have  never  declared 
any  decided  opinion,  or  taken  any  active  part  in 
the  revolution.* 

I  fufpecl  that  the  authors  of  this  opinion  are 
mere  foldiers  of  fortune,  who,  though  men  of  in- 
tegrity and  honour,  would  as  gladly  receive  mili- 
tary rank  from  Ruflia,  or  Auftria,  or  Pruflia,  as 
from  the  regent  of  France.  Perhaps  their  not 

*  This  was  the  larguage  of  the  minifterialifls. 

having 
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having  as  much  importance  at  his  court  as  they 
could  wifh  may  incline  them  to  this  ftrange  ima- 
gination.     Perhaps  having   no  property  in   old 
France,  they  are  more  indifferent  about  its  refto- 
ration.     Their  language  is  certainly  flattering  to 
all  minifters  in  all  courts.     We  all  are  men ;  we 
all  love  to  be  told  of  the  extent  of  our  own  power 
and  our  own  faculties.     If  we  love  glory,  we  are 
jealous  of  partners,  and  afraid  even  of  our  own 
inftruments.     It  is  of  all  modes  of  flattery  the 
moft  effectual  to  be  told,  that  you  can  regulate  the 
affairs  of  another  kingdom  better  than  its  heredi- 
tary proprietors.     It  is  formed  to  flatter  the  prin- 
ciple of  conqueft  fo  natural  to  all  men.     It  is  this 
principle  which  is  now  making  the  partition  of 
Poland.     The  powers  concerned  have  been  told  by 
fome  perfidious  Poles,  and  perhaps  they  believe, 
that  their  ufurpation  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  peo- 
ple, efpecially  to  the  common  people.     However 
this  may  turn  out  with  regard  to  Poland,  I  am 
quite  fure  that  France  could  not  be  fo  well  under 
a  foreign  direction  as  under  that  of  the  reprefen- 
tatives  of  its  own  king,  and  its  own  ancient  eftates. 
I  think  I  have  myfelf  ftudied  France,  as  much 
as  moft  of  thofe  whom  the  allied  courts  are  likely 
to  employ  in  fuch  a  work.     I  have  likewife  of  my- 
felf as  partial  and  as  vain  an  opinion  as  men  com- 
monly have  of  themfelves.     But  if  I  could  com- 
mand the  whole  military  arm  of  Europe,  I  am 

furc, 
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fure,  that  a  bribe  of  the  beft  province  in  that 
kingdom,  would  not  tempt  me  to  intermeddle  in 
their  affairs,  except  in  perfect  concurrence  and  con- 
cert with  the  natural  legal  interests  of  the  country, 
compofed  of  the  ecclefiaftical,  the  military,  the  fe- 
veral  corporate  bodies  of  juftice,  and  of  burgher- 
fliip,  making  under  a  monarch  (I  repeat  it  again 
and  again)  the  French  nation  according  to  its  fun- 
damental conftitution.  No  confiderate  ftatefman 
would  undertake  to  meddle  with  it  upon  any 
other  condition. 

The  government  of  that  kingdom  is  fundamen- 
tally monarchical.  The  publick  law  of  Europe 
has  never  recognifed  in  it  any  other  form  of  go- 
vernment. The  potentates  of  Europe  have  by 
that  law,  a  right,  an  intereft,  and  a  duty  to  know 
with  what  government  they  are  to  treat,  and  what 
they  are  to  admit  into  the  federative  fociety,  or 
in  other  words  into  the  diplomatick  republick  of 
Europe.  This  right  is  clear  and  indifputable. 

What  other  and  further  interference  they  have 
a  right  to  in  the  interiour  of  the  concerns  of  an- 
other people,  is  a  matter  on  which,  as  on  every 
political  fubject,  no  very  definite  or  pofitive  rule 
can  well  be  laid  down.  Our  neighbours  are  men  j 
and  who  will  attempt  to  dictate  the  laws,  under 
which  it  is  allowable  or  forbidden  to  take  a  part 
in  the  concerns  of  men,  whether  they  are  con- 
fidered  individually  or  in  a  collective  capacity, 

whenever 
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whenever  charity  to  them,  or  a  care  of  my  own 
fafety,  calls  forth  my  activity.  Circumftances  per- 
petually variable,  directing  a  moral  prudence  and 
difcretion,  the  general  principles  of  which  never 
vary,  muft  alone  prefcribe  a  conduct  fitting  on 
fuch  occafions.  The  lateft  cafuifts  of  publick  law 
are  rather  of  a  republican  caft,  and  in  my  mind, 
by  no  means  fo  averfe  as  they  ought  to  be  to  a 
right  in  the  people  (a  word  which  ill  defined  is  of 
the  moft  dangerous  ufe)  to  make  changes  at  their 
pleafure  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  their  country. 
Thefe  writers,  however,  when  a  country  is  di- 
vided, leave  abundant  liberty  for  a  neighbour  to 
fupport  any  of  the  parties  according  to  his  choice.* 
This  interference  muft  indeed  always  be  a  right, 
whilft  the  privilege  of  doing  good  to  others,  and 
of  averting  from  them  every  fort  of  evil,  is  a 
right :  circumftances  may  render  that  right  a  duty. 
It  depends  wholly  on  this,  whether  it  be  a  bona 
fde  charity  to  a  party,  and  a  prudent  precaution 
with  regard  to  yourfelf,  or  whether  under  the 
pretence  of  aiding  one  of  the  parties  in  a  nation, 
you  act  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  aggravate  its  cala- 
mities, and  accomplifli  its  final  deftruction.  In 
truth  it  is  not  the  interfering  or  keeping  aloof,  but 
iniquitous  intermeddling,  or  treacherous  inaction 
which  is  praifed  or  blamed  by  the  decifion  of  an 
equitable  judge. 

*  Vattel. 

It 
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It  will  be  a  juft  and  irreliftible  prefumption 
againft  the  fairnefs  of  the  interpofing  power,  that 
he  takes  with  him  no  party  or  defcription  of  men 
in  the  divided  ftate.  It  is  not  probable,  that  thefe 
parties  fliould  all,  and  all  alike,  be  more  adverfe  to 
the  true  interefts  of  their  country,  and  lefs  capable 
of  forming  a  judgment  upon  them,  than  thofe  who 
are  abfolute  ftrangers  to  their  affairs,  and  to  the 
character  of  the  actors  in  them,  and  have  but  a  re- 
mote, feeble,  and  fecondary  fympathy  with  their 
intereft.  Sometimes  a  calm  and  healing  arbiter 
may  be  neceffary ;  but,  he  is  to  compofe  differ- 
ences, not  to  give  laws.  It  is  impoflible  that  any 
one  mould  not  feel  the  full  force  of  that  prefump- 
tion. Even  people,  whofe  politicks  for  the  fup- 
pofed  good  of  their  own  country  lead  them  to 
take  advantage  of  the  dhTenfions  of  a  neighbour- 
ing nation  in  order  to  ruin  it,  will  not  directly 
propofe  to  exclude  the  natives,  but  they  will  take 
that  mode  of  confulting  and  employing  them 
which  mofl  nearly  approaches  to  an  exclufion. 
In  fome  particulars  they  propofe  what  amounts  to 
that  exclufion,  in  others  they  do  much  worfe. 
They  recommend  to  miniftry,  "  that  no  French- 
"  man  who  has  given  a  decided  opinion,  or  acted 
"  a  decided  part  in  this  great  revolution,  for  or 
"  againft  it,  fhould  be  countenanced,  brought  for- 
"  ward,  trufted  or  employed,  even  in  the  ftricteft 
"  fubordination  to  the  minifters  of  the  allied 

"  powers." 
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"  powers."  Although  one  would  think  that  this 
advice  would  ftand  condemned  on  the  firft  propo- 
fition,  yet  as  it  has  been  made  popular,  and  has 
been  proceeded  upon  practically,  I  think  it  right 
to  give  it  a  full  confideration. 

And  firft,  I  have  afked  myfelf  who  thefe  French- 
men are,  that,  in  the  ftate  their  own  country  has 
been  for  thefe  laft  five  years,  of  all  the  people  of 
Europe,  have  alone  not  been  able  to  form  a  decided 
opinion,  or  have  been  unwilling  to  act  a  decided 
part  ? 

Looking  over  all  the  names  I  have  heard  of  in 
this  great  revolution  in  all  human  affairs,  I  find 
no  man  of  any  diftinction  who  has  remained  in 
that  more  than  ftoical  apathy,  but  the  prince  de 
Conti.  This  mean,  ftupid,  felfifli,  fwinifh,  and 
cowardly  animal,  univerfally  known  and  defpifed 
as  fuch,  has  indeed,  except  in  one  abortive  attempt 
to  elope,  been  perfectly  neutral.  However  his 
neutrality,  which  it  feems  would  qualify  him  for 
truft,  and  on  a  competition  muft  fet  afide  the 
prince  de  Conde,  can  be  of  no  fort  of  fervice. 
His  moderation  has  not  been  able  to  keep  him 
from  a  jail.  The  allied  powers  muft  draw  him 
from  that  jail,  before  they  can  have  the  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  exertions  of  this  great  neutralift. 

Except  him,  I  do  not  recollect  a  man  of  rank  or 
talents,  who  by  his  fpeeches  or  his  votes,  by  his 
pen  or  by  his  fword,  has  not  been  active  on  this 

fcene. 
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fcene.  The  time  indeed  could  admit  no  neutra- 
lity in  any  perfon  worthy  of  the  name  of  man. 
There  were  originally  two  great  divifions  in 
France ;  the  one  is  that  which  overturned  the 
whole  of  the  government  in  church  and  ftate, 
and  erected  a  republick  on  the  bafis  of  atheifm. 
Their  grand  engine  was  the  jacobin  club,  a  fort  of 
feceflion  from  which,  but  exactly  on  the  fame 
principles,  begat  another  fhort-lived  one,  called  the 
Club  of  Eighty-Nine*,  which  was  chiefly  guided 
by  the  court  rebels,  who,  in  addition  to  the 
crimes  of  which  they  were  guilty  in  common  with 
the  others,  had  the  merit  of  betraying  a  gracious 
mafter,  and  a  kind  benefactor.  Subdiviiions  of 
this  faction,  which  fince  we  have  feen,  do  not  in 
the  leaft  differ  from  each  other  in  their  principles, 
their  difpoiitions,  or  the  means  they  have  em- 
ployed. Their  only  quarrel  has  been  about 
power :  in  that  quarrel,  like  wave  fucceeding 
wave,  one  faction  has  got  the  better  and  expelled 
the  other.  Thus  La  Fayette  for  a  while  got  the 
better  of  Orleans  ;  and  Orleans  afterwards  pre- 
vailed over  La  Fayette.  BrifTot  overpowered  Or- 
leans ;  Barrere  and  Robefpierre,  and  their  fac- 
tion, mattered  them  both  and  cut  off  their  heads. 
All  who  were  not  royalifts  have  been  lifted  in  fome 

*  The  firft  objedt  of  this  club  was  the  propagation  of  jacobin 
principles. 
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or  other  of  thcfe  divifions.  If  it  were  of  any  ufe 
to  fettle  a  precedence,  the  elder  ought  to  have  his 
rank.  The  firft  authors,  plotters,  and  contrivers 
of  this  monftrous  fcheme,  feem  to  me  entitled  to 
the  firft  place  in  our  diftruft  and  abhorrence.  I 
have  feen  fome  of  thofe  who  are  thought  the 
beft  amongft  the  original  rebels  ;  and  I  have  not 
neglected  the  means  of  being  informed  concern- 
ing the  others.  I  can  very  truly  fay,  that  I  have 
not  found  by  obfervation,  or  inquiry,  that  any 
fenfe  of  the  evils  produced  by  their  projects  has 
produced  in  them,  or  any  one  of  them,  the  fmalleft 
degree  of  repentance.  Difappointment  and  mor- 
tification undoubtedly  they  feel:  but  to  them,  re- 
pentance is  a  thing  impoilible.  They  are  atheifts. 
This  wretched  opinion,  by  which  they  are  pof- 
feffed  even  to  the  height  of  fanaticifm,  leading 
them  to  exclude  from  their  ideas  of  a  common- 
wealth, the  vital  principle  of  the  phyfical,  the  mo- 
ral, and  the  political  world,  engages  them  in  a 
thoufand  abfurd  contrivances,  to  fill  up  this  dread- 
ful void.  Incapable  of  innoxious  repofe,  or  ho- 
nourable action,  or  wife  fpeculation,  in  the  lurking 
holes  of  a  foreign  land,  into  which  (in  a  common 
ruin)  they  are  driven  to  hide  their  heads  amongft 
the  innocent  victims  of  their  madnefs,  they  are  at 
this  very  hour,  as  bufy  in  the  confection  of  the 
dirt-pyes  of  their  imaginary  conftitutions,  as  if 

they 
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they  had  not  been  quite  frefli  from  deftroy ing  by 
their  impious  and  defperate  vagaries,  the  fined 
country  upon  earth. 

It  is  however,  out  of  thefe,  or  of  fuch  as  thefe, 
guilty  and  impenitent,  defpiling  the  experience  of 
others,  and  their  own,  that  fome  people  talk  of 
choofmg  their  negociators  with  thofe jacobins, who 
they  fuppofe  may  be  recovered  to  a  founder  mind. 
They  flatter  themfelves,  it  feems,  that  the  friendly 
habits  formed  during  their  original  partnership 
of  iniquity,  a  fimilarity  of  character,  and  a  con- 
formity in  the  ground-work  of  their  principles, 
might  facilitate  their  converfion,  and  gain  them 
over  to  fome  recognition  of  royalty.  But  furely 
this  is  to  read  human  nature  very  ill.  The  feveral 
fectaries  in  this  fchifm  of  the  jacobins,  are  the  very 
laft  men  in  the  world  to  truft  each  other.  Fel- 
lowfhip  in  treafon,  is  a  bad  ground  of  confidence. 
The  laft  quarrels  are  the  foreft ;  and  the  injuries 
received  or  offered  by  your  own  affociates,  are 
ever  the  moft  bitterly  refented.  The  people  of 
France  of  every  name  and  defcription,  would  a 
thoufand  times  fooner  liften  to  the  prince  de  Conde 
or  to  the  archbifhop  of  Aix,  or  the  bimop  of  St. 
Pol,  or  to  monfieur  de  Cazales,  than  to  La  Fay- 
ette,  or  Dumourier,  or  the  vicomte  de  Noailles,  or 
the  bifhop  of  Autun,  or  Necker,  or  his  difciple 
Lally  Tolendal.  Againft  the  firft  defcription  they 

have 
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have  not  the  fmalleft  animofity  beyond  that  of  a 
merely  political  diilenfion*  The  others  they  re- 
gard as  traitors. 

The  firft  defcription  is  that  of  the  chriftian  roy- 
alifts,  men  who  as  earneftly  wifhed  for  reforma- 
tion, as  they  oppofed  innovation  in  the  funda- 
mental parts  of  their  church  and  ftate.  Their  part 
has  been  -very  decided.  Accordingly  they  are  to  be 
fet  afide  in  the  reftoration  of  church  and  flate. 
It  is  an  odd  kind  of  difqualification  where  the  re- 
ftoration of  religion  and  monarchy  is  the  queftion. 
If  England  mould  (God  forbid  it  fhould)  fall  into 
the  fame  misfortune  with  France,  and  that  the 
court  of  Vienna  mould  undertake  the  reftoration 
of  our  monarchy,  I  think  it  would  be  extraordi- 
nary to  object  to  the  admiffion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  or 
lord  Grenville,  or  Mr.  Dundas,  into  any  lhare  in 
the  management  of  that  bufinefs,  becaufe  in  a  day 
of  trial  they  have  ftood  up  firmly  and  manfully, 
as  I  truft  they  always  will  do,  and  with  diftin- 
guiflied  powers,  for  the  monarchy  and  the  legiti- 
mate conftitution  of  their  country.  1  am  fure  if 
I  were  to  fuppofe  myfelf  at  Vienna  at  fuch  a  time, 
I  mould,  as  a  man,  as  an  Englimman,  and  as  a  roy- 
alift,  proteft  in  that  cafe,  as  I  do  in  this,  againft  a 
weak  and  ruinous  principle  of  proceeding,  which 
can  have  no  other  tendency,  than  to  make  thofe 
who  wifh  to  fupport  the  crown,  meditate  too 
profoundly  on  the  confequcnces  of  the  part  they 

VOL.  VII.  M  take 
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take — and  confider  whether  for  their  open  and 
forward  zeal  in  the  royal  caufe,  they  may  not  be 
thruft  out  from  any  fort  of  confidence  and  em- 
ployment, where  the  intereft  of  crowned  heads  is- 
concerned. 

Thefe  are  the  parties.  I  have  faid,  and  faid 
truly,  that  I  know  of  no  neutrals.  But  as  a  ge- 
neral obfervation  on  this  general  principle  of 
chufing  neutrals  on  fuch  occaiions  as  the  prefent, 
I  have  this  to  fay — that  it  amounts  to  neither 
more  nor  lefs  than  this  mocking  proportion — that 
we  ought  to  exclude  men  of  honour  and  ability 
from  ferving  theirs  and  our  caufe  ;  and  to  put 
the  deareft  interefts  of  ourfelves  and  our  pofterity 
into  the  hands  of  men  of  no  decided  character, 
without  judgment  to  choofe,  and  without  courage 
to  profefs  any  principle  wrhatfoever. 

Such  men  can  ferve  no  caufe,  for  this  plain  rea- 
fon — they  have  no  caufe  at  heart.  They  can  at 
beft  work  only  as  mere  mercenaries.  They  have 
not  been  guilty  of  great  crimes ;  but  it  is  only 
becaufe  they  have  not  energy  of  mind  to  rife  to 
any  height  of  wickednefs.  They  arc  not  hawks  or 
kites  ;  they  are  only  miferable  fowls  whofe  flight 
is  not  above  their  dunghill  or  henrooft.  But  they 
tremble  before  the  authors  of  thefe  horrours.  They 
admire  them  at  a  fafe  and  refpedlful  diftance- 
There  never  was  a  mean  and  abject  mind  that  did 
not  adrr.ire  an  intrepid  and  dexterous  villain.  In 
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the  bottom  of  their  hearts  they  believe  fuch  hardy 
mifcreants  to  be  the  only  men  qualified  for  great 
affairs  :  if  you  fet  them  to  tranfacl  with  fuch  per- 
fons,  they  are  inftantly  fubducd.  They  dare  not 
fo  much  as  look  their  antagonift  in  the  face.  They 
are  made  to  be  their  fubjecls,  not  to  be  their  arbi- 
ters or  controllers. 

Thefe  men  to  be  fure  can  look  at  atrocious  acls 
without  indignation,  and  can  behold  fuffering  vir- 
tue without  fympathy.  Therefore  they  are  conli- 
dered  as  fober  difpaffionate  men.  But  they  have 
their  paflions,  though  of  another  kind,  and  which 
are  infinitely  more  likely  to  carry  them  out  of  the 
path  of  their  duty.  They  are  of  a  tame,  timid, 
languid,  inert  temper  wherever  the  welfare  of 'others 
is  concerned.  In  fuch  caufes,  as  they  have  no  mo- 
tives to  action,  they  never  pofiefs  any  real  ability, 
and  are  totally  destitute  of  all  refource. 

Believe  a  man  who  has  feen  much,  and  obferved 
fomething.  I  have  feen  in  the  courfc  of  my  life  a 
great  many  of  that  family  of  men.  They  are  ge- 
nerally chofen,  becaufe  they  have  no  opinion  of 
their  own  ;  and  as  far  as  they  can  be  got  in  good 
earneft  to  embrace  any  opinion,  it  is  that  of  who- 
ever happens  to  employ  them  (neither  longer  nor 
fliorter,  narrower  nor  broader)  with  whom  they 
have  no  difcuffion  or  confutation.  The  only  thing 
which  occurs  to  fuch  a  man  when  he  has  got  a 
bufinefs  for  others  into  his  hands,  is  how  to  make 

M  2  his 
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his  own  fortune  out  of  it.  The  perfon  he  is  to 
treat  with,  is  not,  with  him  an  adverfary  over 
whom  he  is  to  prevail,  but  a  new  friend  he  is  to 
gain ;  therefore  he  always  fyftematically  betrays 
fome  part  of  his  truft.  Inftead  of  thinking  how 
he  fhall  defend  his  ground  to  the  laft,  and  if  forced 
to  retreat,  how  little  he  fliall  give  up,  this  kind  of 
man  conliders  how  much  of  the  intcreft  of  his  em- 
ployer he  is  to  facrifice  to  his  adverfary.  Having 
nothing  but  himfelf  in  view,  he  knows,  that  in 
ferving  his  principal  with  zeal,  he  muft  probably 
incur  fome  refcntmcnt  from  the  oppofitc  party. 
His  object  is  to  obtain  the  good  will  of  the  perfon 
with  whom  he  contends,  that  when  an  agreement 
is  made,  he  may  join  in  rewarding  him.  I  would 
not  take  one  of  thefe  as  my  arbitrator  in  a  difpute 
for  fo  much  as  a  fifh-pond — for  if  he  referved  the 
mud  to  me,  he  would  be  fure  to  give  the  water 
that  fed  the  pool,  to  my  adverfary.  In  a  great 
caufe  I  mould  certainly  wifli,  that  my  agent  mould 
poffefs  conciliating  qualities  ;  that  he  fhould  be  of 
a  frank,  open,  and  candid  difpofition,  loft  in  his 
nature,  and  of  a  temper  to  foften  animofities  and 
to  win  confidence.  He  ought  not  to  be  a  man 
odious  to  the  perfon  he  treats  with,  by  perfonal 
injury,  by  violence,  or  by  deceit,  or,  above  all,  by 
the  dereliclion  of  his  caufe  in  any  former  lr.\ 

'.  ms.     But  I  would  be  fure  that  my  negotiator 
fhould  be  IWKC,  that  he  mould  be  as  earned  in  the 
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caufe  as  myfelf,  and  known  to  be  fo ;  that  he 
fhould  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  ftipendiary  advo- 
cate, but  as  a  principled  partifan.  In  all  treaty  it 
is  a  great  point  that  all  idea  of  gaining  your  agent 
is  hopeids.  I  would  not  truft  the  caufe  of  roy- 
alty with  a  man,  who  profeifing  neutrality  is  half 
a  republican.  The  enemy  has  already  a  great  part 
of  his  fuit  without  a  ftruggle — and  he  contends 
with  advantage  for  all  the  reft.  The  common 
principle  allowed  between  your  adverfary  and 
your  agent,  gives  your  adverfary  the  advantage 
in  every  difcuffion. 

Before  I  fhut  up  this  difcourfe  about  neutral 
agency  (which  I  conceive  is  not  to  be  found,  or 
if  found,  ought  not  to  be  ufed)  I  have  a  few  other 
remarks  to  majke  on  the  caufe,  which  I  conceive 
gives  rife  to  it. 

In  all  that  we  do,  whether  in  the  ftruggle  or 
after  it,  it  is  neceflary  that  we  mould  conftantly 
have  in  our  eye,  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
enemy  we  have  to  contend  with.  The  jacobin  re- 
volution is  carried  on  by  men  of  no  rank,  of  no 
confideration,  of  wild  favage  minds,  full  of  levity, 
arrogance  and  prefumption,  without  morals,  with- 
out probity,  without  prudence.  What  have  they 
then  to  fupply  their  innumerable  defects,  and  to 
make  them  terrible  even  to  the  lirmefl  minds  ? 
One  thing,  and  one  thing  only — but  that  one  thing 
is  worth  a  thoufand — they  have  energy.  In  France, 
M  3  all 
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all  things  being  put  into  an  univerfal  ferment,  in 
the  decompofition  of  fociety,  no  man  comes  for- 
ward but  by  his  fpirit  of  enterprife  and  the  vi- 
gour of  his  mind.  If  we  meet  this  dreadful  and 
portentous  energy,  reftrained  by  no  confideration 
of  God  or  man,  that  is  always  vigilant,  always  on 
the  attack,  that  allows  itfelf  no  repofe,  and  fuffers 
none  to  reft  an  hour  with  impunity ;  if  we  meet 
this  energy  with  poor  common-place  proceeding, 
with  trivial  maxims,  paltry  old  faws,  with  doubts, 
fears,  and  fufpicions,  with  a  languid,  uncertain 
hefitation,  with  a  formal,  official  fpirit,  which  is 
turned  afide  by  every  obftacle  from  its  purpofe, 
and  which  never  fees  a  difficulty  but  to  yield  to  it, 
or  at  beft  to  evade  it ;  down  we  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  abyfs — and  nothing  fhort  cf  Omnipotence 
can  fave  us.  We  muft  meet  a  vicious  and  dif- 
tempered  energy  with  a  manly  and  rational  vi- 
gour. As  virtue  is  limited  in  its  refources — we 
are  doubly  bound  to  ufe  all  that,  in  the  circle  drawn 
about  us  by  our  morals,  we  are  able  to  command. 
I  do  not  not  contend  againil  the  advantages  of 
diftruft.  In  the  world  we  live  in  it  is  but  too  ne- 
ceiTary.  Some  of  old  called  it  the  very  fmews  of 
difcretion.  But  what  fignify  common-places,  that 
always  run  parallel  and  equal  ?  Diftruft  is  good  or 
it  is  lad,  according  to  our  pofition  and  our  pur- 
pole.  Diftruft  is  a  defenfive  principle.  They  who 
have  much  to  lofe  have  much  to  fear.  But  in 
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France  we  hold  nothing.  We  are  to  break  in 
upon  a  power  in  pofieflion  ;  we  are  to  carry  every 
thing  by  ilorm,  or  by  furprife,  or  by  intelligence, 
or  by  all.  Adventure  therefore,  and  not  caution, 
is  our  policy.  Here  to  be  too  prefuming  is  the 
better  errour. 

The  world  will  judge  of  the  fpirit  of  our  pro- 
ceeding in  thofe  places  of  France  which  may  fail 
into  our  power,  by  our  conduct  in  thofe  that  are 
already  in  our  hands.     Our  wifdom  mould  not  be 
vulgar.     Other  times,  perhaps  other  meafures : 
but  in  this  awful  hour  our  politicks  ought  to  be 
made  up  of  nothing  but  courage,  deciiion,  manli- 
nefs,  and  rectitude.     We  fhould  have  all  the  mag- 
nanimity of  good  faith.    This  is  a  royal  and  com- 
manding policy;  and  as  long  as  we  are  true  to  it 
we  may  give  the  law.     Never  can  we  affume  this 
command  if  we  will  not  rifk  the  confequences.  For 
which  reafon  we  ought  to  be  bottomed  enough 
in  principle  not  to  be  carried  away  upon  the  lirft 
profpect  of  any  Unifier  advantage.     For  depend 
upon  it,  that  if  we  once  give  way  to  a  finifter  deal- 
ing, we  mall  teach  others  the  game,  and  we  fhall 
be  outwitted  and  overborne  :  the  Spaniards,  the 
Prufliars,  God  knows  who,  will  put  us  under 
contribution  at  their  pleafure  ;  and  inftead  of  be- 
ing at  the  head  of  a  great  confederacy,  and  the  ar- 
biters of  Europe,  we  fhall,  by  our  miftakes,  break 
up  a  great  defign  into  a  thoufand  little  felfim 
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quarrels ;  the  enemy  will  triumph,  and  we  (hall 
lit  down  under  the  terms  of  unfafe  and  dependent 
peace,  weakened,  mortified,  and  difgraced,  whilft 
all  Europe,  England  included,  is  left  open  and  de- 
fencelefs  on  every  part,  to  jacobin  principles,  in- 
trigues, and  arms.     In  the  cafe  of  the  king  of 
France,  declared  to  be  our  friend  and  ally,  we  will 
ftill  be  confidering  ourfelves  in  the  contradictory 
character  of  an  enemy.     This  contradiction,  I  am 
afraid,  will,  in  fpite  of  us,  give  a  colour  of  fraud 
to  all  our  tranfaclions,  or  at  leaft  will  fo  complicate 
our  politicks,  that  we  fhall  ourfelves  be  inextrica^ 
bly  entangled  in  them. 

I  have  Toulon  in  my  eye.     It  was  with  infinite 
forrow  I  heard  that  in  taking  the  king  of  France's 
fleet  in  truft,  we  inftantly  unrigged  and  difmafted 
the  mips,  inftead  of  keeping  them  in  a  condition 
to  efcape  in  cafe  of  difafter,  and  in  01  der  to  fulfil 
our  truft,  that  is,  to  hold  them  for  the  ufe  of  the 
owner,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  employ  them 
for  our  common  fervice.     Thefe  mips  are  now  fo 
circumftanced,  that  if  we  are  forced  to  evacuate 
Toulon,  they  muft  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
or  be  burnt  by  ourfelves.     I  know  this  is  by  fome 
confidered  as  a  fine  thing  for  us.     But  the  Athe- 
nians ought  not  to  be  better  than  the  Englifh,  or 
Mr.  Pitt  lefs  virtuous  than  Ariftides. 

Are  we  then  fo  poor  in  refources  that  we  can 
do  no  better  with  eighteen  or  twenty  mips  of  the 
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line  than  to  burn  them  ?  Had  we  fent  for  French 
royalift  naval  officers,  of  which  fome  hundreds  are 
to  be  had,  and  made  them  felect  fuch  feamen  as 
they  could  truft,  and  filled  the  reft  with  our  own 
and  Mediterranean  feamen,  which  are  all   over 
Italy  to  be  had  by  thoufands,  and  put  them  under 
judicious  Englifh  commanders  in  chief,  and  with  a 
judicious  mixture  of  our  own  fubordinates,  the 
Weft  Indies  would  at  this  day  have  been  ours.     It 
may  be  faid  that  thefe  French  officers  would  take 
them  for  the  king  of  France,  and  that  they  would 
not  be  in  our  power.  Be  it  fo.  The  iflands  would 
not  be  ours,  but  they  would  not  be  jacobinifed. 
This  is  however  a  thing  impoflible.      They  muft 
in  effect  and  fubftance  be  ours.     But  all  is  upon 
that  falfe  principle  of  diftruft,  which,  not  confid- 
ing in  ftrength,  can  never  have  the  full  ufe  of  it. 
They  that  pay,  and  feed,  and  equip,  muft  direct. 
But  I  muft  fpeak  plain  upon  this  fubjecr.     The 
French  iflands,  if  they  were  all  our  own,  ought 
not  to  be  all  kept.     A  fair  partition  only  ought  to 
be  made  of  thofe  territories.     This  is  a  fubject  of 
policy  very  ferious,  which  has  many  relations  and 
afpects.     Juft  here  I  only  hint  at  it  as  anfwering  an 
objection,  whilft  I   ftate  the  mifchievous   confe- 
quenccs  which  fufFer  us  to  be  furprifed  into  a  vir- 
tual breach  of  faith,  by  confounding  our  ally  with 
our  enemy,  becaufe  they  both  belong  to  the  fame 
geographical  territory. 

My 
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My  clear  opinion  is,  that  Toulon  ought  to  bo 
made,  what  we  fet  out  with,  a  royal  French  city. 
By  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe,  it  muft  be  under  the 
influence,  civil  and  military,  of  the  allies.  But  the 
only  way  of  keeping  that  jealous  and  difcordant 
mafs  from  tearing  its  component  parts  to  pieces, 
and  hazarding  the  lofs  of  the  whole,  is  to  put  the 
place  into  the  nominal  government  of  the  regent, 
his  officers  being  approved  by  us.  This,  I  fay,  is 
abfolutely  neceflary  for  a  poife  amongft  ourfelves. 
Otherwife  is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  Spaniards, 
who  hold  that  place  with  us  in  a  fort  of  partner- 
fhip  contrary  to  our  mutual  intereft,  will  fee  us 
abfolute  matters  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  Gib- 
raltar on  one  lide,  and  Toulon  on  the  other,  with 
a  quiet  and  compofed  mind,  whilft  we  do  little  lefs 
than  declare  that  we  are  to  take  the  whole  Weft 
Indies  into  our  hands,  leaving  the  vaft,  unwieldy, 
and  feeble  body  of  the  Spanifh  dominions  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  abfolutely  at  our  mercy,  with- 
out any  power  to  balance  us  in  the  fmalleft  degree  ? 
Nothing  is  fo  fatal  to  a  nation  as  an  extreme  of 
felf-partiality,  and  the  total  want  of  conlideration 
of  what  others  will  naturally  hope  or  fear.  Spain 
muft  think  fhe  fees,  that  we  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  confufions  which  reign  in  France,  to  dif- 
able  that  country,  and  of  courfe  every  country 
from  affording  her  protection,  and  in  the  end  to 
turn  the  Spaniih  monarchy  into  a  province.  If 
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fhe  faw  things  in  a  proper  point  of  light,  to  be 
fure,  fhe  would  not  coniider  any  other  plan  of 
politicks  as  of  the  leaft  moment  in  comparifon  of 
the  extinction  of  jacobinifm.  But  her  minifters 
(to  fay  the  beft  of  them)  are  vulgar  politicians.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  they  mould  poftpone  this  great 
point,  or  balance  it,  by  confiderations  of  the  com- 
mon politicks,  that  is,  the  queftions  of  power  be-, 
tween  ftate  and  ft  ate.  If  we  manifeftly  endeavour 
to  deftroy  the  balance,  efpecially  the  maritime  and 
commercial  balance,  both  in  Europe  and  the  Weft 
Indies,  (the  latter  their  fore  and  vulnerable  part) 
from  fear  of  what  France  may  do  for  Spain  here- 
after, is  it  to  be  wondered,  that  Spain,  infinitely 
weaker  than  we  are,  (weaker  indeed  than  fuch  a 
mafs  of  empire  ever  was,)  mould  feel  the  fame 
fears  from  our  uncontrolled  power,  that  we  give 
way  to  ourfelves  from  a  fuppofed  refurrection  of 
the  antient  power  of  France  under  a  monarchy? 
It  fignifies  nothing  whether  we  are  wrong  or  right 
in  the  abftraft ;  but  in  refpecl  to  our  relation  to 
Spain,  with  fuch  principles  followed  up  in  prac- 
tice, it  is  abfolutely  impoffible  that  any  cordial  al- 
liance can  fubfift  between  the  two  nations.  If 
Spain  goes,  Naples  will  fpeedily  follow.  Pruflia  is 
quite  certain,  and  thinks  of  nothing  but  making 
a  market  of  the  prefent  confufions.  Italy  is  broken 
and  divided;  Switzerland  is  jacobinifed,  I  am 
afraid,  completely.  I  have  long  feen  with  pain  the 
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progrefs  of  French  principles  in  that  country. 
Things  cannot  go  on  upon  the  prefent  bottom. 
The  pofleffion  of  Toulon,  which,  well  managed, 
might  be  of  the  greateft  advantage,  will  be  the 
greateft  misfortune  that  ever  happened  to  this  na- 
tion. The  more  we  multiply  troops  there,  the 
more  we  lhall  multiply  caufes  and  means  of  quar- 
rel amongft  ourfelves.  I  know  but  one  way  of 
avoiding  it,  which  is  to  give  a  greater  degree  of 
fimplicity  to  our  politicks.  Our  fituation  does  ne- 
ceffarily  render  them  a  good  deal  involved.  And, 
to  this  evil,  inftead  of  incrcafmg  it,  we  ought  to 
apply  all  the  remedies  in  our  power. 

See  what  is,  in  that  place,  the  confequence  (to 
fay  nothing  of  every  other)  of  this  complexity. 
Toulon  has,  as  it  were,  two  gates,  an  Englifli,  and 
a  Spanifh.  The  Englifh  gate  is,  by  our  policy, 
faft  barred  againfl  the  entrance  of  any  royalifts. 
The  Spaniards  open  theirs,  I  fear,  upon  no  fixed 
principle,  and  with  very  little  judgment.  By 
means,  however,  of  this  foolHh,  mean,  and  jealous 
policy  on  our  fide,  all  the  royalifts  whom  the 
Englifh  might  felecl  as  moft  practicable,  and  moft 
fubfervient  to  honeft  views,  are  totally  excluded. 
Of  thofe  admitted,  the  Spaniards  are  mafters.  As 
to  the  inhabitants  they  are  a  neft  of  jacobins  which 
is  delivered  into  our  hands,  not  from  principle, 
but  from  fear.  The  inhabitants  of  Toulon  may 
be  defcribed  in  a  few  words.  It  is  differtum  nautis, 
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cauporiibus  atque  malignis.     The  reft  of  the  feaports 
are  of  the  fame  description. 

Another  thing  which  I  cannot  account  for  is, 
the  fending  for  the  bifhop  of  Toulon,  and  after- 
wards forbidding  his  entrance.  This  is  as  directly 
contrary  to  the  declaration,  as  it  is  to  the  practice 
of  the  allied  powers.  The  king  of  Pruflia  did  bet- 
ter. When  he  took  Verdun,  he  actually  rein- 
ftated  the  bifhop  and  his  chapter.  When  he 
thought  he  fhould  be  the  mafter  of  Chalons,  he 
called  the  bifliop  from  Flanders,  to  put  him  into 
poffeflion.  The  Auftrians  have  reflored  the  clergy 
wherever  they  obtained  pofleflion.  We  have  pro- 
pofed  to  reftore  religion  as  well  as  monarchy; 
and  in  Toulon  we  have  reftored  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  jacobin 
fans-culottes,  or  fome  of  them,  objected  to  this 
meafure,  who  rather  choofe  to  have  the  atheiltick 
buffoons  of  clergy  they  have  got  to  fport  with,  till 
they  are  ready  to  come  forward,  with  the  reft  of 
their  worthy  brethren,  in  Paris  and  other  places, 
to  declare  that  they  are  a  fet  of  impoftors,  that 
they  never  believed  in  God,  and  never  will  preach 
any  fort  of  religion.  If  we  give  way  to  our  jaco- 
bins in  this  point,  it  is  fully  and  fairly  putting  the 
government,  civil  and  ecclefiaftical,  not  in  the  king 
of  France,  to  whom,  as  the  protector  and  gover- 
nor, and  in  fubftance  the  head  of  the  Galilean 
church,  the  nomination  to  the  bifliopricks  belong- 
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ed,  and  who  made  the  bifhop  of  Toulon ;  it  docs 
not  leave  it  with  him,  or  even  in  the  hands  of  the 
king  of  England,  or  the  king  of  Spain  j  but  in 
the  bafeft  jacobins  of  a  low  fea-port,  to  exercife, 
fro  tempore,  the  fovereignty.  If  this  point  of  reli- 
gion is  thus  given  up,  the  grand  inftrument  for 
reclaiming  France  is  abandoned.  We  cannot,  if 
we  would,  delude  ourfelves  about  the  true  ftate  of 
this  dreadful  conteft.  //  is  a  religious  war.  It  in- 
cludes in  its  object  undoubtedly  every  other  inte- 
reft  of  fociety  as  well  as  this  ;  but  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal and  leading  feature.  It  is  through  this  de- 
ftruction  of  religion  that  our  enemies  propofe  the 
accomplishment  of  all  their  other  views.  The 
French  revolution,  impious  at  once  and  fanatical, 
had  no  other  plan  for  domeftick  power  and  foreign 
empire.  Look  at  all  the  proceedings  of,  the  na- 
tional afiembly  from  the  firit  day  of  declaring  it;- 
felf  fuch  in  the  year  1789,  to  this  very  hour,  and 
you  will  find  full  half  of  their  bulinefs  to  be  di- 
rectly on  this  fubject.  In  fact  it  is  the  fpirit  of 
the  whole.  The  religious  fyftem,  called  the  con- 
ftitutioiral  church,  was  on  the  face  of  the  whole 
proceeding  fet  up  only  as  a  mere  temporary  amufe- 
ment  to  the  people,  and  fo  conftantly  ftated  in  all 
their  converfations,  till  the  time  mould  come, 
when  they  might  with  fafcty  caft  off  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  all  religion  \vhatfoever,  and  perfecute 
chriftianity  throughout  Europe  with  fire  and 
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fvvord.  The  conftitutional  clergy  are  not  the  mi- 
nifters  of  any  religion :  they  are  the  agents  and 
inftruments  of  this  horrible  confpiracy  againft  all 
morals.  It  was  from  a  fenfe  of  this,  that  in  the 
Englifli  addition  to  the  articles  propofed  at  St.  Do- 
mingo, tolerating  all  religions,  we  very  wifely  re- 
fufed  to  fuffer  that  kind  of  traitors  and  buffoons. 

This  religious  war  is  not  a  controverfy  between 
feel  and  feet  as  formerly,  but  a  war  againft  all  feels 
and  all  religions.  The  queftion  is  not  whether 
you  are  to  overturn  the  catholick,  to  fet  up  the 
proteftant.  Such  an  idea  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 
world  is  too  contemptible.  Our  bufinefs  is  to 
leave  to  the  fchools  the  difcuffion  of  the  contro- 
verted points,  abating  as  much  as  we  can  the  acri- 
mony of  difputants  on  all  fides.  It  is  for  chriftian 
flatefmen,  as  the  world  is  now  circumftanced,  to 
fecure  their  common  bafis,  and  not  to  rifk  the 
fubverfion  of  the  whole  fabrick  by  purfuing  thefe 
diftinclions  with  an  ill-timed  zeal.  We  have  in 
the  prefent  grand  alliance,  all  modes  of  govern- 
ment as  well  as  all  modes  of  religion.  In  govern- 
ment, we  mean  to  reftore  that  which,  notwith- 
ftanding  our  diverfity  of  forms,  we  are  all  agreed 
in  as  fundamental  in  government.  The  fame 
principle  ought  to  guide  us  in  the  religious  part ; 
conforming  the  mode,  not  to  our  particular  ideas 
(for  in  that  point  we  have  no  ideas  in  common), 
but  to  what  will  beft  promote  the  great  general 
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ends  of  the  alliance.  As  ftatefmen  we  are  to  fee 
which  of  thofe  modes  beft  fuits  with  the  interefts 
of  fuch  a  commonwealth  as  we  wifli  to  fecure  and 
promote.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the 
catholick  religion,  which  is  fundamentally  the  re- 
ligion of  France,  muft  go  with  the  monarchy  of 
France ;  we  know  that  the  monarchy  did  not  fur- 
vive  the  hierarchy,  no  not  even  in  appearance,  for 
many  months ;  in  fubftance,  not  for  a  lingle  hour. 
As  little  can  it  exift  in  future,  if  that  pillar  is 
taken  away,  or  even  mattered  and  impaired. 

If  it  mould  pleafe  God  to  give  to  the  allies  the 
means  of  reftoring  peace  and  order  in  that  focus 
of  war  and  confufion,  I  would,  as  I  faid  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  this  memorial,  firft  replace  the  whole 
of  the  old  clergy :  becaufe  we  have  proof  more 
than  fufficient,  that  whether  they  err  or  not  in  the 
fcholaftick  difputes  with  us,  they  are  not  tainted 
with  atheifm,  the  great  political  evil  of  the  time. 
I  hope  I  need  not  apologize  for  this  phrafe,  as  if 
I  thought  religion  nothing  but  policy;  it  is  far 
from  my  thoughts ;  and  I  hope  it  is  not  to  be  in- 
ferred from  my  exprefiions.  But  in  the  light  of 
policy  alone  I  am  here  conlidering  the  queftion.  I 
fpeak  of  policy  too  in  a  large  light ;  in  which  large 
light,  policy  too  is  a  facred  thing. 

There  are  many,  perhaps  half  a  million  or  more, 
calling  themfelves  proteftants,  in  the  fouth  of 
France,  and  in  other  of  the  provinces.  Some  raife 
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them  to  a  much  greater  number,  but  I  think  this 
nearer  to  the  mark.  I  am  fbrry  to  fay,  that  they 
have  behaved  mockingly  fmce  the  very  beginning 
of  this  rebellion,  and  have  been  uniformly  con- 
cerned in  its  worft  and  moft  atrocious  acts.  Their 
clergy  arejuft  the  fame  atheifts  with  thofe  of  the 
conflitutional  catholicks;  but  ftill  more  wicked 
and  daring.  Three  of  their  number  have  met, 
from  their  republican  afibciates,  the  reward  of  their 
crimes. 

As  the  antient  catholick  religion  is  to  be  reftored 
for  the  body  of  France,  the  antient  calviniftick 
religion  ought  to  be  reftored  for  the  proteftants 
with  every  kind  of  protection  and  privilege.  But 
not  one  minifter  concerned  in  this  rebellion  ought 
to  be  fufTered  amongft  them.  If  they  have  not 
clergy  of  their  own,  men  well  recommended  as 
untainted  with  jacobinifm,  by  the  fynods  of  thofe 
places  where  calvinifm  prevails  and  French  is 
fpoken,  ought  to  be  fought.  Many  fuch  there  are. 
The  prefbyterian  difcipline  ought,  in  my  opinion, 
to  be  eftablifhed  in  its  vigour,  and  the  people  pro- 
feffing  it  ought  to  be  bound  to  its  maintenance. 
No  man,  under  the  falfe  and  hypocritical  pretence 
of  liberty  of  confcience,  ought  to  be  fuffered  to 
have  no  confcience  at  all.  The  king's  commif- 
iioner  ought  alfo  to  (It  in  their  fynods  as  before  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz.  I  am  confcious, 
that  this  difcipline  difpofes  men  to  republics ifm  : 
but  it  is  ftill  a  difcipline,  and  it  is  a  cure  (fuch  as  it 
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is)  for  the  perverfe  and  undifciplined  habits  which 
for  fome  time  have  prevailed.  Republicanifm  re- 
preffed  may  have  its  life  in  the  competition  of  a 
ilate.  Infpeclion  may  be  practicable,  and  refpon- 
fibility  in  the  teachers  and  elders  may  be  eitab- 
limed  in  fuch  an  hierarchy  as  the  prefby  terian.  For 
a  time  like  ours,  it  is  a  great  point  gained,  that 
people  fhould  be  taught  to  meet,  to  combine,  and 
to  be  clafled  and  arrayed  in  fome  other  way  than 
in  clubs  of  jacobins.  If  it  be  not  the  beft  mode 
of  proteftantifin  under  a  monarchy,  it  is  ftill  an 
orderly  chriftian  church,  orthodox  in  the  funda- 
mentals, and,  what  is  to  our  point,  capable  enough 
of  rendering  men  ufeful  citizens.  It  was  the  im- 
politick  abolition  of  their  difcipline  which  expofed 
them  to  the  wild  opinions  and  conduct,  that  have 
prevailed  amongft  the  hugonots.  The  toleration 
in  1787  was  owing  to  the  good  difpofition  of  the 
late  king  ;  but  it  was  modified  by  the  profligate 
folly  of  his  atheiftick  minifter  the  Cardinal  de  Lo- 
nienie.  This  mifchievous  minifter  did  not  follow, 
in  the  edict  of  toleration,  the  wifdom  of  the  edict 
of  Nantz.  But  his  toleration  was  ganted  to  -non- 
catbolkks — a  dangerous  word,  which  might  fignify 
any  thing,  and  was  but  too  expreilive  of  a  fatal 
indifference  with  regard  to  all  piety.  I  fpeak  for 
myfelf :  I  do  not  wifli  any  man  to  be  converted 
from  his  fech  The  diftincHons  which  we  have  re- 
formed from  anhnofity  to  emulation  may  be  every 
ufeful  to  the  caufe  of  religion.  By  fome  moderate 
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contention  they  keep  alive  zeal.  Whereas  people 
who  change,  except  under  ftrong  conviction  (a 
thing  now  rather  rare)  the  religion  of  their  early 
prejudices,  efpecially  if  the  converfion  is  brought 
about  by  any  political  machine,  are  very  apt  to  de- 
generate into  indifference,  laxity,  and  often  down- 
right atheifm. 

Another  political  queftion  arifes  about  the  mode 
of  government  which  ought  to  be  eftablimed.  I 
think  the  proclamation  (which  I  read  before  I  had 
proceeded  far  in  this  memorial)  puts  it  on  the 
beft  footing,  by  poftponing  that  arrangement  to  a 
time  of  peace. 

When  our  politicks  lead  us  to  enterprife  a  great, 
and  almoft  total  political  revolution  in  Europe,  we 
ought  to  look  ferioufly  into  the  confequences  of 
what  we  are  about  to  do.  Some  eminent  perfons 
difcover  an  appreheniion  that  the  monarchy,  if 
reftored  in  France,  may  be  reftored  in  too  great 
ftrength  for  the  liberty  and  happinefs  of  the  na- 
tives, and  for  the  tranquillity  of  other  ftates. 
They  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  terms  ought  to 
be  made  for  the  modification .  of  that  monarchy. 
They  are  perfons  too  conliderable  from  the  powers 
of  their  mind,  and  from  their  fituation,  as  well  as 
from  the  real  refpecl:  I  have  for  them,  who  feem 
to  entertain  thefe  apprehenfions,  to  let  me  pafs 
them  by  unnoticed. 

As  to  the  power  of  France,  as  a  flate,  and  in  its 
N  2  exterior 
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exterior  relations,  I  confefs  my  fears  are  on  the 
part  of  its  extreme  reduction.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly fomething  in  the  vicinity  of  France,  which 
makes  it  naturally  and  properly  an  object  of  our 
watchfulnefs  and  jealoufy,  whatever  form  its  go- 
vernment may  take.  But  the  difference  is  great 
between  a  plan  for  our  own  fecurity,  and  a  fcheme 
for  the  utter  deftruclion  of  France.  If  there  were 
no  other  countries  in  the  political  map  but  thefe 
two,  I  admit  that  policy  might  juftify  a  wilh  to 
lower  our  neighbour  to  a  ftandard  which  would 
even  render  her  in  fome  meafure,  if  not  wholly, 
our  dependent.  But  the  fyftem  of  Europe  is  ex- 
tenlivc  and  extremely  complex.  However  formi- 
dable to  us  as  taken  in  this  one  relation,  France  is 
not  equally  dreadful  to  all  other  Hates.  On  the 
contrary  my  clear  opinion  is,  that  the  liberties  of 
Europe  cannot  pofilbly  be  preferred,  but  by  her 
remaining  a  very  great  and  preponderating  power. 
The  defign  at.  prefent  evidently  purfued  by  the 
combined  potentates,  or  of  the  two  who  lead,  is 
totally  to  deftroy  her  as  fuch  a  power.  For  Great 
Britain  refolves  that  me  mall  have  no  colonies,  no 
commerce,  and  no  marine.  Auftria  means  to  take 
away  the  whole  frontier  from  the  borders  of  Swit- 
zerland, to  Dunkirk.  It  is  their  plan  alfo  to  ren- 
der the  intcriour  government  lax  and  feeble,  by 
prefcribing  by  force  of  the  arms  of  rival  and  jea- 
lous nations,  and  without  ccnfulting  the  natural  in- 
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terefts  of  the  kingdom,  fuch  arrangements  as  in 
the  actual  ftate  of  jacobinifm  in  France,  and  the 
unfettled  ftate  in  which  property  mu-T:  remain  for 
a  long  time,  will  inevitably  produce  fuch  diftrac- 
tion  and  debility  in  government,  as  to  reduce  it  to 
nothing,  or  to  throw  it  back  into  its  old  confufion. 
One  cannot  conceive  fo  frightful  a  ftate  of  a  na- 

o 

don.  A  maritime  country,  without  a  marine, 
and  without  commerce ;  a  continental  country 
without  a  frontier,  and  for  a  thoufand  miles  fur- 
rounded  with  powerful,  warlike,  and  ambitious 
neighbours!  It  is  poflible,  that  fhe  might  fubmit 
to  lofe  her  commerce  and  her  colonies  ;  her  fecu- 
rity  Ihe  never  can  abandon.  If,  contrary  to  all 
expectations,  under  fuch  a  difgracedand  impotent 
government,  any  energy  mould  remain  in  that 
country,  me  will  make  every  effort  to  recover  her 
fecurity,  which  will  involve  Europe  for  a  century 
in  war  and  blood.  What  has  it  cod  to  France  to 
make  that  frontier?  What  will  it  coft  to  recover 
it  ?  Auftria  thinks  that  without  a  frontier  fhe  can- 
not fecure  the  Netherlands.  But  without  her  fron- 
tier France  cannot  fecure  herfelf.  Auftria  has  been 
however  fecure  for  an  hundred  years  in  thofe  very 
Netherlands,  and  has  never  been  difpoffeffed  of 
them  by  the  chance  of  war,  without  a  moral  cer- 
tainty of  receiving  them  again  on  the  reftoration 
of  peace.  Her  late  dangers  have  arifen  not  from 
the  power  or  ambition  of  the  king  of  France. 
N  3  They 
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They  arofe  from  her  Own  ill  policy,  which  dif- 
mantled  all  her  towns,  and  difcontented  all  her 
fubje&s  by  Jacobinical  innovations.  She  difmantles 
her  own  towns, and  then  fays,  Give  me  the  frontier 
of  France.  But  let  us  depend  upon  it,  whatever 
tend,«,  under  the  name  of  fecurity,  to  aggrandize 
Auflria,  will  difcontent  and  alarm  Pruffia.  Such 
a  length  of  frontier  on  the  fide  of  France,  fepa- 
rated  from  itfelf,  and  fcparated  from  the  mafs  of 
the  Auftrian  country,  will  be  weak,  unlefs  con- 
nected at  the  expence  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
(the  elector  Palatine)  and  other  leffer  princes,  or  by 
fuch  exchanges  as  will  again  convulfe  the  empire, 
Take  it  the  other  way,  and  let  us  iuppofe  that 
France  fo  broken  in  fpirit  as  to  be  content  to  re- 
main naked  and  defencelefs  by  fea  and  by  land,  is 
fuch  a  country  no  prey?  Have  other  nations  no. 
views?  Is  Poland  the  only  country  of  which  it  is 
worth  while  to  make  a  partition?  We  cannot  be 
fo  childifh  as  to  imagine,  that  ambition  is  local, 
and  that  no  others  can  be  infected  with  it  but 
thofs  who  rule  within  certain  parallels  of  latitude 
and  longitude?  In  this  way  I  hold  war  equally 
certain.  But  I  can  conceive  that  both  thefe  prin, 
ciples  may  operate,  ambition  on  the  part  of  Au£ 
tria,  to  cut  more  and  more  from  France,  and 
French  impatience  under  her  degraded  and  unfafe 
condition.  In  fuch  a  conteft  will  the  other  powers 
ftand  by?  Will  not  Pruilia  call  for  indemnity  as 

well 
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well  as  Auftria  and  England  ?  Is  fhe  fatisfied  with 
her  gains  in  Poland?  By  no  means.  Germany 
inuft  pay;  or  we  {hull  infallibly  feePruffia  leagued 
with  France  and  Spain,  and  poflibly  with  other 
powers,  for  the  reduction  of  Auftria  ;  and  fuch 
may  be  the  fituation  of  things,  that  it  will  not  be 
fo  eafy  to  decide  what  part  England  may  take  in 
fuch  a  conteft. 

I  am  well  aware  how  invidious  a  tafk  it  is  to 
oppofe  any  thing  which  tends  to  the  apparent  ag- 
grandizement of  our  own  country.  But  I  think 
no  country  can  be  aggrandized  whilft  France  is 
jacobinifed.  This  poft  removed,  it  will  be  a  feri- 
ous  queftion  how  far  her  further  reduction  will 
contribute  to  the  general  fafety  which  I  always 
confider  as  included.  Among  precautions  againft 
ambition,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  take  one  precau- 
tion againft  our  own.  I  muft  fairly  fay,  I  dread 
our  own  power,  and  our  own  ambition ;  I  dread 
our  being  too  much  dreaded.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
fay  we  are  not  men;  and  that,  as  men,  we  (hall 
never  wifh  to  aggrandize  ourfelves  in  fome  way 
or  other.  Can  we  fay,  that  even  at  this  very  hour 
we  are  not  invidioufly  aggrandized?  We  are  al- 
ready in  poffeffion  of  almoft  all  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  Our  empire  in  India  is  an  awful  thing. 
If  we  fhould  come  to  be  in  a  condition  not  only 
to  have  all  this  afcendant  in  commerce,  but  to  be 
aj>folutely  able,  without  the  leaft  controul,  to  hold 
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the  commerce  of  all  other  nations  totally  depen- 
dent upon  our  good  pleafure,  we  may  fay  that  we 
{hall  not  abufe  this  aftonifliing,  and  hitherto  un- 
heard-of power.  But  every  other  nation  will 
think  we  fhall  abufe  it.  It  is  impoffible  but  that, 
(boner  or  later,  this  ftate  of  things  muft  produce 
a  combination  againfl  us  which  may  end  in  our 
ruin. 

As  to  France,  I  muft  obferve  that  for  a  long 
time  lhe  has  been  llationary.  She  has,  during  this 
whole  century,  obtained  far  lefs  by  conqueft  or 
negotiation  than  any  of  the  three  great  continental 
powers.  Some  part  of  Lorraine  excepted,  I  re- 
collect nothing  £he  has  gained;  no  not  a  village. 
In  truth,  this  Lorraine  acquifition  does  little  more 
than  fecure  her  barrier.  In  effect  and  fubftance  it 
was  her  own  before. 

However  that  may  be,  I  confider  thefe  things  at 
prefent  chiefly  in  one  point  of  view,  as  obftructions 
to  the  war  on  jacobin ifm,  which  muft  ftand  as  long 
as  the  powers  think  its  extirpation  but  ^fccondary 
object,  and  think  of  taking  advantage  under  the 
name  of  indemnity  -andfccurity  to  make  war  upon 
the  whole  nation  of  France  royal,  and  jacobin,  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  allies  on  the  ordinarv 
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principles  of  intereft,  as  if  no  jacobinifm  exifted 
in  the  world. 

So  far  is  France  from  being  formidable  to  its 
neighbours  for  its  domeflick  ftrength,  that  I  con- 
ceive 
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ceive  it  will  be  as  much  as  all  its  neighbours  can 
do,  by  a  fteady  guarantee,  to  keep  that  monarchy 
at  all  upon  its  balis.  It  will  be  their  bufincfs  to 
nurfe  France,  not  to  exhauft  it.  France,  fuch  as 
it  is,  is  indeed  highly  formidable.  Not  formid- 
able, however,  as  a  great  republick ;  but  as  the 
moft  dreadful  gang  of  robbers  and  murderers  that 
ever  was  embodied.  But  this  diftempered  ftrength 
of  France,  will  be  the  caufe  of  proportionable 
weaknefs  on  its  recovery.  Never  was  a  country 
fo  completely  ruined ;  and  they  who  calculate  the 
refurrection  of  her  power  by  former  examples 
have  not  mfficiently  confidered  what  is  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  things.  Without  detailing  the  in- 
ventory of  what  organs  of  government  have  been 
deftroyed,  together  with  the  very  materials  of 
which  alone  they  can  be  recompofed,  I  wifh  it  to 
be  confidered  what  an  operofe  affair  the  whole 
fyftem  of  taxation  is  in  the  old  ftates  of  Europe. 
It  is  fuch  as  never  could  be  made  but  in  a  long 
courfe  of  years.  In  France,  all  taxes  are  aboliihed. 
The  prefent  powers  refort  to  the  capital;  and  to 
the  capital  in  kind.  But  a  favage  undifciplined 
people  fuffer  a  robbery  with  more  patience  than  an 
impqft.  The  former  is  in  their  habits  and  their 
difpofitions.  They  conlider  it  as  tranfient,  and  as 
what,  in  their  turn,  they  may  exerciie.  But  the 
terrours  of  the  prefent  power  are  fuch  as  no  regu- 
lar government  can  poflibly  employ.  They  who 
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enter  into  France  do  not  fucceed  to  their  refources. 
They  have  not  a  fyftem  to  reform,  but  a  fyftem  to 
begin.  The  whole  eflate  of  government  is  to  be 
reacquired. 

What  difficulties  this  will  meet  with  in  a  coun- 
try exhaufted  by  the  taking  of  the  capital,  and 
among  a  people,  in  a  manner  new  principled, 
trained,  and  actually  difciplined  to  anarchy,  re- 
bellion, diforder,  and  impiety,  may  be  conceived 
by  thofe  who  know  what  Jacobin  France  is,  and 
who  may  have  occupied  themfelves  by  revolving 
in  their  thoughts,  what  they  were  to  do  if  it  fell 
to  their  lot  to  re-eftablifli  the  affairs  of  France. 
What  fupport,  or  what  limitations  the  reftored 
monarchy  muft  have,  may  be  a  doubt,  or  how 
it  will  pitch  and  fettle  at  laft :  But  one  thing  I 
conceive  to  be  far  beyond  a  doubt:  that  the  fet- 
tlement  cannot  be  immediate;  but  that  it  muft 
be  preceded  by  fome  fort  of  power,  equal  at  leaft 
in  vigour,  vigilance,  promptitude  and  decifion  to 
a  military  government.  For  fuch  a  preparatory 
government,  no  flow-paced,  methodical,  formal, 
lawyer-like  fyftem,  ftill  lefs  that  of  a  fliewy,  fu- 
perficial,  trifling,  intriguing  court,  guided  by 
cabals  of  ladies,  or  of  men  like  ladies;  leaft  of  all, 
a  philofophick,  theoretick,  difputatious  fchool  of 
fopm'ftry.  None  of  thefe  ever  will,  or  ever  can 
lay  the  foundations  of  an  order  that  can  laft. 
Whoever  claims  a  right  by  birth  to  govern  there, 
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muft  find  in  his  breaft,  or  muft  conjure  up  in  it, 
an  energy  not  to  be  expected,  perhaps  not  always 
to  be  wiftied  for,  in  well  ordered  ftates.  The 
lawful  prince  muft  have,  in  every  thing  but  crime, 
the  character  of  an  ufurper.  He  is  gone,  if  he 
imagines  himfelf  the  quiet  poffeffor  of  a  throne. 
He  is  to  contend  for  it  as  much  after  an  apparent 
conqueft  as  before.  His  tafk  is  to  win  it;  he 
muft  leave  pofterity  to  enjoy  and  to  adorn  it. 
No  velvet  cufhions  for  him.  He  is  to  be  always 
(I  fpeak  nearly  to  the  letter)  on  horfeback.  This 
opinion  is  the  refult  of  much  patient  thinking  on 
the  fubject,  which  I  conceive  no  event  is  likely  to 
alter. 

A  valuable  friend  of  mine,  who  I  hope  will  con- 
duel  thefe  affairs  fo  far  as  they  fall  to  his  {hare, 
with  great  ability,  alked  me  what  I  thought  of 
acts  of  general  indemnity  and  oblivion,  as  a  means 
of  fettling  France,'  and  reconciling  it  to  monar- 
chy. Before  I  venture  upon  any  opinion  of  my 
own  in  this  matter,  I  totally  difclaim  the  inter- 
ference of  foreign  powers  in  a  bufinefs  that  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  government  which  we  have 
declared  legal.  That  government  is  likely  to  be 
the  beft  judge  of  what  is  to  be  done  towards  the 
fecurity  of  that  kingdom,  which  it  is  their  duty 
and  their  intereft  to  provide  for  by  fuch  meafures 
of  juftice  or  of  lenity,  as  at  the  time  they  mould 
find  befl.  But  if  we  weaken  it,  not  only  by  ar^ 

bitrary 
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bitrary  limitations  of  our  own,  but  prefcrve  fuch 
perfons  in  it  as  are  difpofed  to  difturb  its  future 
peace,  as  they  have  its  paft,  I  do  not  know  how 
a  more  direct  declaration  can  be  made  of  a  difpo- 
lition  to  perpetual  hoftiiity  againft  a  government. 
The  perfons  faved  from  the  juftice  of  the  native 
magiflrate,  by  foreign  authority,  will  owe  no- 
thing to  his  clemency.  He  will,  and  muft,  look 
to  thofe  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  the  power 
he  has  of  difpenfing  it.  A  jacobin  faction,  con- 
ftantly  foftered  with  the  nourifhment  of  foreign 
protection,  will  be  kept  alive. 

This  defire  of  fecuring  the  fafety  of  the  actors 
in  the  prefent  fcene  is  owing  to  more  laudable 
motives.  Minifters  have  been  made  to  confider 
the  brothers  of  the  late  merciful  king,  and  the 
nobility  of  France,  who  have  been  faithful  to 
their  honour  and  duty,  as  a  fet  of  inexorable  and 
remorfelefs  tyrants.  How  this  notion  has  been 
infufed  into  them,  I  cannot  be  quite  certain.  I 
am  fure  it  is  not  juftified  by  any  thing  they  have 
done.  Never  were  the  two  princes  guilty,  in  the 
day  of  their  power,  of  a  fingle  hard  or  ill-natured 
act.  No  one  inftance  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of 
the  gentlemen  ever  came  to  my  ears.  It  is  true 
that  the  Englijh  jacobins  (the  natives  have  not 
thought  of  it),  as  an  excufe  for  their  infernal 
fyftem  of  murder,  have  fo  reprefented  them.  It 
is  on  this  principle,  that  the  mafTacres  in  the  month 

of 
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of  September  1792  were  juftified  by  a  writer  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle.  He  fays,  indeed,  that 
"  the  whole  French  nation  is  to  be  given  up  to 
"  the  hands  of  an  irritated  and  revengeful  no- 
"  bleffe:" — and  judging  of  others  by  himfelf  and 
his  brethren,  he  fays,  "  Whoever  fucceeds  in  a 
"  civil  war,  will  be  cruel.  But  here  the  emigrants 
"  flying  to  revenge  in  the  cars  of  military  vic- 
"  tory,  will  almoft  infatiably  call  for  their  victims 
"  and  their  booty;  and  a  body  of  emigrant  trai- 
"  tors  were  attending  the  king  of  Pruflia,  and 
"  the  duke  of  Brunfwick,  to  fuggeft  the  moft 
"  fanguinary  counfels."  So  fays  this  wicked  ja- 
cobin ;  but  fo  cannot  fay  the  king  of  Pruflia  nor 
the  duke  of  Brunfwick,  who  never  did  receive  any 
fanguinary  counfel;  nor  did  the  king's  brothers, 
or  that  great  body  of  gentlemen  who  attended 
thofe  princes,  commit  one  fingle  cruel  action,  or 
hurt  the  perfon  or  property  of  one  individual.  It 
would  be  right  to  quote  the  inftance.  It  is  like 
the  military  luxury  attributed  to  thefe  unfortu- 
nate fufferers  in  our  common  caufe. 

If  thefe  princes  had  fhewn  a  tyrannick  difpofi- 
tion,  it  would  be  much  to  be  lamented.  We  have 
no  others  to  govern  France.  If  we  fcreened  the 
body  of  murderers  from  their  juflice,  we  mould 
only  leave  the  innocent  in  future  to  the  mercy  of 
men  of  fierce  and  fanguinary  difpofitions,  of  which 
in  fpite  of  all  our  intermeddling  in  their  conftitu- 

tion, 
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tion,  we  could  not  prevent  the  effects.  But  as  we 
have  much  more  reafon  to  fear  their  feeble  lenity 
than  any  blameable  rigour,  we  ought,  in  my  opi- 
nion, to  leave  the  matter  to  themfelves. 

If  however  I  were  afked  to  give  an  advice 
merely  as  fuch — here  are  my  ideas.  I  am  not  for 
a  total  indemnity,  nor  a  general  puniftiment.  And 
firft,  the  body  and  mafs  of  the  people  never  ought 
to  be  treated  as  criminal.  They  may  become  an 
object  of  more  or  lefs  conftant  watchfulnefs  and 
fufpicion,  as  their  prefervation  may  bell  require, 
but  they  can  never  become  an  object  of  punim- 
ment.  This  is  one  of  the  few  fundamental  and 
unalterable  principles  of  .politicks. 

To  punilh  them  capitally  would  be  to  make 
maffacres.  Maffacres  only  increafe  the  ferocity  of 
men,  and  teach  them  to  regard  their  own  lives 
and  thofe  of  others  as  of  little  value;  whereas  the 
great  policy  of  government  is  to  teach  the  people 
to  think  both  of  great  importance  in  the  eyes  of 
God  and  the  ftate,  and  never  to  be  facrificed  or 
even  hazarded  to  gratify  their  paflions,  or  for  any 
thing  but  the  duties  prefcribed  by  the  rules  of 
morality,  and  under  the  direction  of  publick  law 
and  publick  authority.  To  punim  them  with  lefier 
penalties  would  be  to  debilitate  the  common- 
wealth, and  make  the  nation  miferable,  which 
it  is  the  bulinefs  of  government  to  render  happy 
and  flouriihing, 

As 
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As  to  crimes  too,  I  would  draw  a  ftrong  line  of 
limitation.  For  no  one  offence,  politically  an  offence 
of  rebellion,  by  council,  contrivance,  perfuaiion  or 
compulfion,  for  none  properly  a  military  offence  of 
rebellion,  or  any  thing  done  by  open  hoftility  in  the 
field,  mould  any  man  at  all  be  called  in  queftion; 
becaufe  fuch  feems  to  be  the  proper  and  natural 
death  of  civil  diflenlions.  The  offences  of  war 
are  obliterated  by  peace. 

Another  clafs  will  of  courfe  be  included  in  the 
indemnity,  namely,  all  thofe  who  by  their  acti- 
vity in  reftoring  lawful  government  mail  oblite- 
rate their  offences.  The  offence  previoufly  known, 
the  acceptance  of  fervice  is  a  pardon  for  crimes. 
I  fear  that  this  clafs  of  men  will  not  be  very  nu- 
merous. 

So  far  as  to  indemnity.  But  where  are  the 
objects  of  juftice,  and  of  example,  and  of  future 
fecurity  to  the  publick  peace?  They  are  naturally 
pointed  out,  not  by  their  having  outraged  po- 
litical and  civil  laws,  nor  their  having  rebelled 
againft  the  ftate,  as  a  ftate,  but  by  their  having 
rebelled  againft  the  law  of  nature,  and  outraged 
man  as  man.  In  this  lift,  all  the  regicides  in  ge- 
neral, all  thofe  who  laid  facrilegious  hands  on  the 
king,  who  without  any  thing  in  their  own  rebel- 
lious mifiion  to  the  convention  to  juftify  them, 
brought  him  to  his  trial  and  unanimoufly  voted 
him  guilty;  all  thofe  who  had  a  mare  in  the  cruel 
murder  of  the  queen,  and  the  deteftable  proceed- 
ings 
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ings  with  regard  to  the  young  king,  and  the  un- 
happy princeffes;  all  thofe  who  committed  cold- 
blooded murder  any  where,  and  particularly  in 
their  revolutionary  tribunals,  where  every  idea 
of  natural  juftice  and  of  their  own  declared  rights 
of  man,  have  been  trod  under  foot  with  the 
moft  infolent  mockery;  all  men  concerned  in  the 
burning  and  demolition  of  houfes  or  churches, 
with  audacious  and  marked  acts  of  facrilege  and 
fcorn  offered  to  religion;  in  general,  all  the 
leaders  of  jacobin  clubs; — not  one  of  thefe  mould 
efcape  a  punifhment  fuitable  to  the  nature,  qua- 
lity and  degree  of  their  offence,  by  a  fteady  but  a 
meafured  juftice. 

In  the  firft  place,  no  man  ought  to  be  fubjecl:  to 
any  penalty,  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft,  but 
by  a  trial  according  to  the  courfe  of  law,  carried 
on  with  all  that  caution  and  deliberation  which 
has  been  ufed  in  the  beft  times  and  precedents  of 
the  French  jurifprudence,  the  criminal  law  of 
which  country,  faulty  to  be  fure  in  fome  partial 
lars,  was  highly  laudable  and  tender  of  the  lives 
of  men.  In  reftoring  order  and  juftice,  every 
thing  like  retaliation,  ought  to  be  religioufly 
avoided ;  and  an  example  ought  to  be  fet  of  a  total 
alienation  from  the  jacobin  proceedings  in  their 
accurfed  revolutionary  tribunals.  Every  thing 
like  lumping  men  in  maffes,  and  of  forming  tables 
of  profcription,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

In  all  thefe  punifliments,  any  thing  which  can 

be 
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be  alleged  in  mitigation  of  the  offence  mould  be 
fully  confidered.  Mercy  is  not  a  thing  oppofed 
to  juftice.  It  is  an  eflential  part  of  it;  as  necef- 
fary  in  criminal  cafes,  as  in  civil  affairs  equity  is 
to  law.  It  is  only  for  the  jacobins  never  to  pardon. 
They  have  not  done  it  in  a  fmgle  inftance.  A 
council  of  mercy  ought  therefore  to  be  appointed, 
with  powers  to  report  on  each  cafe,  to  foften  the 
penalty,  or  entirely  to  remit  it,  according  to  cir- 
cumftances. 

With  thefe  precautions,  the  very  firft  founda- 
tion of  fettlement  muft  be  to  call  to  a  ftricl  ac- 
count thofe  bloody  and  mercilefs  offenders.  With- 
out it  government  cannot  ftand  a  year.  People 
little  confider  the  utter  impofiibility  of  getting 
thofe  who  having  emerged  from  very  low,  fome 
from  the  loweft  clafles,  of  fociety,  have  exercifed 
a  power  fo  high,  and  with  fuch  unrelenting  and 
bloody  a  rage,  quietly  to  fall  back  into  their  old 
ranks,  and  become  humble,  peaceable,  laborious 
and  ufeful  members  of  fociety.  It  never  can  be. 
On  the  other  hand  is  it  to  be  believed,  that  any 
worthy  and  virtuous  fubject,  reftored  to  the 
ruins  of  his  houfe,  will  with  patience  fee  the  cold- 
blooded murderer  of  his  father,  mother,  wife,  or 
children,  or  perhaps  all  of  thefe  relations,  (fuch 
things  have  been)  nofe  him  in  his  own  village, 
and  infult  him  with  the  riches  acquired  from  the 
plunder  of  his  goods,  ready  again  to  head  a  ja- 
VOL.  VII.  O  cobin 
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cobin  faction  to  attack  his  life  ?  He  is  Unworthy 
of  the  name  of  man  who  would  fuffer  it.  It 
is  unworthy  of  the  name  of  a  government, 
which,  takingjuftice  out  of  the  private  hand,  will 
not  exercife  it  for  the  injured  by  the  publicfc 
arm. 

I  know  it  founds  plaufible,  and  is  really  adop- 
ted by  thofe  who  have  little  fympathy  with  the 
fufferings  of  others,  to  wifh  to  jumble  the  inno- 
cent and  guilty  into  one  mafs,  by  a  general  in- 
demnity. This  cruel  indifference  dignifies  itfelf 
with  the  name  of  humanity. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  as  the  wicked  arts  of 
this  regicide  and  tyrannous  faction  increafe  in 
number,  variety,  and  atrocity,  the  delire  of  pu- 
niihing  them  becomes  more  and  more  faint,  and 
the  talk  of  an  indemnity  towards  them,  every 
day  ilronger  and  ftronger.  Our  ideas  of  jufticc 
appear  to  be  fairly  conquered  and  overpowered 
by  guilt  when  it  is  grown  gigantick.  It  is  not 
the  point  of  view  in  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
viewing  guilt.  The  crimes  we  every  day  punim 
are  really  below  the  penalties  we  inflict.  The 
criminals  are  obfcure  and  feeble.  This  is  the  view 
in  which  we  fee  ordinary  crimes  and  criminals. 
But  when  guilt  is  feen,  though  but  for  a  time,  to 
be  furmmed  with  the  arms  and  to  be  invefled 
\vith  the  robes  of  power,  it  fecms  to  affurne  an- 
other nature,  and  to  get,  as  it  were,  out  of  our 

jurifdiclion. 
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jurifdiction.     This  I  fear  is  the  cafe  with  many. 
But  there  is  another  caufe  full  as  powerful  to* 
wards  this  fccurity  to  enormous  guilt,  the  defire 
which  poflefles  people  who  have  once  obtained 
power,  to  enjoy  it  at  their  eafe.     It  is  not  huma- 
nity, but  lazinefs  and  inertnefs  of  mind  which 
produces  the  defire  of  this  kind  of  indemnities. 
This  defcription  of  men  love  general  and  fliort 
methods.     If  they  punifli,  they  make  a  promifcu- 
ous  maffacre;  if  they  fpare,  they  make  a  general 
acl:  of  oblivion.     This  is  a  want  of  difpofition  to 
proceed  laborioufly  according  to  the  cafes,  and 
according  to  the  rules  and  principles  of  juflice  on 
each  cafe;  a  want  of  difpoiition  to  affort  crimi- 
nals, to  difcriminate  the  degrees  and  modes  of 
guilt,   to    feparate   accomplices   from   principals, 
leaders  from  followers,  feducers  from  the  fedu- 
ced,  and  then,  by  following  the  fame  principles  in 
the  fame  detail,  to  clafs  punimments,  and  to  fit 
them  to  the  nature  and  kind  of  the  delinquency. 
If  that  were  once  attempted,  we  mould  foon  fee 
that  the  talk  was  neither  infinite,  nor  the  execu- 
tion cruel.     There  would  be  deaths,  but  for  the 
number  of  criminals,  and  the  extent  of  France, 
not  many.      There  would  be  cafes  of  tranfporta- 
tion;  cafes  of  hbour  to  reftore  what  has  been 
wickedly  deftroyed;  cafes  of  imprifonmcnt,  and 
cafes  of  mere  exile.     But  be  this  as  it  may,  I  am 
fure  that  if  juftice  is  not  done  there,  there  can  be 
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neither  peace  nor  juftice  there,  nor  in  any  part  of 
Europe. 

Hiftory  is  reforted  to  for  other  acts  of  indem- 
nity in  other  times.  The  princes  are  defired  to 
look  back  to  Henry  the  Fourth.  We  are  defired 
to  look  to  the  reiteration  of  king  Charles.  Thefe 
things,  in  my  opinion,  have  no  refemblance  what- 
foever.  They  were  cafes  of  a  civil  war ;  in 
France  more  ferocious,  in  England  more  mo- 
derate than  common.  In  neither  country  were 
the  orders  of  fociety  fubverted;  religion  and  mo- 
rality deftroyed  on  principle,  or  property  totally 
annihilated.  In  England,  the  government  of 
Cromwell  was  to  be  fure  fomewhat  rigid,  but 
for  a  new  power,  no  favage  tyranny.  The  coun- 
try was  nearly  as  well  in  his  hands  as  in  thofe 
of  Charles  the  Second,  and  in  fome  points  much 
better.  The  laws  in  general  had  their  coui  fe,  and 
were  admirably  adminiftered.  The  king  did  not 
in  reality  grant  an  act  of  indemnity ;  the  prevail- 
ing power,  then  in  a  manner  the  nation,  in  e^- 
fect  granted  an  indemnity  to  him.  The  idea  of  a 
preceding  rebellion  was  not  at  all  admitted  in 
that  convention  and  that  parliament.  The  regi- 
cides were  a  common  enemy,  and  as  fuch  given 
lap. 

Among  the  ornaments  of  their  place  which 
eminently  diftinguim  them,  few  people  are  better 
icquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  their  own  country 
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than  the  illuftrious  princes  now  in  exile;  but  I 
caution  them  not  to  be  led  into  errour  by  that 
which  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  guide  of  life.  I 
would  give  the.  fame  caution  to  all  princes.  Not 
that  I  derogate  from  the  ufe  of  hiftory.  It  is  a 
great  improver  of  the  underftanding,  by  mewing 
both  men  and  affairs  in  a  great  variety  of  views. 
From  this  fource  much  political  wifdom  may  be 
learned;  that  is,  may  be  learned  as  habit,  not  as 
precept;  and  as  an  exercife  to  ttrengthen  the 
mind,  as  furnifliing  materials  to  enlarge  and  en- 
rich it,  not  as  a  repertory  of  cafes  and  precedents 
for  a  lawyer  :  if  it  were,  a  thoufand  times  better 
would  it  be  that  a  ftatefman  had  never  learned  to 
read — vellem  nefcirent  literas.  This  method  turns 
their  underftanding  from  the  objecl:  before  them, 
and  from  the  prefent  exigencies  of  the  world,  to 
companfons  with  former  times,  of  which,  after 
all,  we  can  know  very  little  and  very  imperfect- 
ly; and  our  guides,  the  hiftorians,  who  are  to 
give  us  their  true  interpretation,  are  often  pre- 
judiced, often  ignorant,  often  fonder  of  fyftem 
than  of  truth.  Whereas  if  a  man  with  reafon- 
able  good  parts  and  natural  fagacity,  and  not  in 
the  leading-ftrings  of  any  mafter,  will  look  ftead- 
ily  on  the  bufinefs  before  him,  without  being  di- 
verted by  retrofpecl  and  comparifon,  he  may  be 
capable  of  forming  a  reafonable  good  judgment 
of  what  is  to  be  done.  There  are  fome  funda- 
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mental  points  in  which  n?.ture  never  changes  —  • 

but  they  are  few  and  obvious,  and  belong  rather 

to  morals  than  to  politicks.     But  fo  far  as  regards 

political   matter,  the  human   mind  and   human 

affairs  are   fufceptible   of  infinite   modifications, 

and  of  combinations  wholly  new  and  unlocked 

for.     Very  few,  for  inftance,  could  have  imagined 

that  property,  which  has  been  taken  for  natural 

dominion,  mould,  through  the  whole  of  a  vaft 

kingdom,  lofe  all  its  importance  and  even  its  in- 

fluence.    This  is  what  hiftory  or  books  of  fpecu- 

lation  could  hardly  have  taught  us.     How  many 

could  have  thought,  that  the  moft  complete  and 

formidable  revolution  in  a  great  empire  mould 

be  made  by  men  of  letters,  not  as  fubordinate  in- 

ftruinents  and  trumpeters  of  fedition,  but  as   the 

chief  contrivers  and  managers,  and  in  a  fhort 

time   as  the  open  admmiftrators  and   fovereign 

rulers?  Who  could  have  imagined  that  atheifm 

could  produce  one  of  the  moft  violently  operative 

principles  of  fanaticifm?  Who  could  have  ima- 

gined  that,   in  a   commonwealth   in   a   manner 

cradled  in  war,  and  in  an  extenfive  and  dreadful 

war,  military  commanders  mould  be  of  little  or 

no   account?    That   the   convention   mould  not 

contain  one  military  man  of  name?  That  admi- 

niftrative  bodies  in  a  ftate  of  the  utmoft  coniu- 

fion,  and  of  but  a  momentary  duration,  and  com- 

pofed  of  men  with  not   one  impofmg  part  of 

character, 
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character,  fhould  be  able  to  govern  the  country 
and  its  armies,  with  an  authority  which  the  moft 
fettled  fenates,  and  the  moft  refpeded  monarchs 
fcarcely  ever  had  in  the  fome  degree  ?  This,  for 
one,  I  confefs  I  did  not  forefce,,  though  all  the 
reft  was  prefent  to  me  very  early,  and  not  out  of 
my  appreheniion  even  for  feveral  years. 

I  believe  very  few  were  able  to  enter  into  the 
effects  of  mere  terrour,  as  a  principle  not  only  for 
the  fupport  of  power  in  given  hands  or  forms, 
but  in  thofe  things  in  which  the  founded  poli- 
tical fpeculators  were  of  opinion,  that  the  leaft 
appearance  of  force  would  be  totally  deftruclive, 
— fuch  is  the  market,  whether  of  money,  provi- 
fion,  or  commodities  of  any  kind.  Yet  for  four 
years  we  have  feen  loans  made,  treafuries  fup- 
plied,  and  armies  levied  and  maintained,  more 
numerous  than  France  ever  {hewed  in  the  field, 
by  the  effefts  of  fear  alone. 

Here  is  a  ftate  of  things  of  which,  in  its  tota- 
lity, if  hiftory  furnifhes  any  examples  at  all,  they 
are  very  remote  and  feeble.  I  therefore  am  not 
fo  ready  as  fome  are,  to  tax  with  folly  or  cowar- 
dice, thofe  who  were  not  prepared  to  meet  an 
evil  of  this  nature.  Even  now,  after  the  events, 
all  the  caufes  may  be  fomewhat  difficult  to  afcer- 
tain.  Very  many  are  however  traceable.  But 
thefe  things  hiftory  and  books  of  fpeculation  (as 
I  have  already  faid)  did  not  teach  men  to  forefee, 

O  4  and 
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and  of  courfe  to  refift.  Now  that  they  are  no 
longer  a  matter  of  fagacity,  but  of  experience,  of 
recent  experience,  of  our  own  experience,  it 
would  be  unjuftifiable  to  go  back  to  the  records 
of  other  times,  to  inftruct  us  to  manage  what 
they  never  enabled  us  to  forefee. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM 
VATTELL'S  LAW  OF  NATIONS. 

[The  Titles,  marginal  Abftrafts  and   Notes,  are  by  Mr.  BURKE,  excepting 
fuch  of  the  Notes  as  are  here  diftinguUhed.] 

CASES  OF  INTERFERENCE  WITH  INDEPENDENT 
POWERS. 

BOOK  II.  CHAP.  IV.  §   53. 

IF  then  there  is  any  where  a  nation  of  a  reftlefs 
and  mifchievous  difpofition,  always  ready  to  in- 
jure others,  to  traverfe  their  defigns^  and  to  raife  domef- 
ilck  troubles*  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  all  have 
aright  to  join  In  order  to  reprefs,  c  haftife^  and  put  it 
ever  after  out  of  its  power  to  injure  them.  Such 
fhould  be  the  juft  fruits  of  the  policy  which  Ma- 
chiavel  praifes  in  Caefar  Borgia.  The  conducl 
followed  by  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  was  adapted 
to  unite  all  Europe  againft  him ;  and  it  was  from 
juft  reafons  that  Henry  the  Great  formed  the  de- 

*  This  is  the  cafe  of  France— Semonville  at  Turin — Jacobin 
clubs — Liegois  meeting — Flemifti  meeting — La  Fayette's  anfwer 
•— Cloot's  embafly — Avignon. 

fign 
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lign  of  humbling  a  power,  formidable  by  its  forces, 
and  pernicious  by  its  maxims. 

§  70.  Let  us  apply  to  the  unjufl,  what  we  have 
faid  above  (§  53),  of  a  mifchievous,  or  maleficent 
nation.  If  there  be  any  that  makes  an  open  pro- 
feilion  of  trampling  jujllcc  under  foot ',  ofdefpifing  and 
violating  the  right  of  others,*  whenever  it  finds  an 
opportunity,  the  interejl  of  human  fociety  will  autho- 
rize all  others  to  unite,  in  order  to  humble  and  chaftife 
It.  We  do  not  here  forget  the  maxim  eftablimed 
in  our  preliminaries,  that  it  does  not  belong  to 
nations  to  ufurp  the  power  of  being  judges  of 
each  other.  In  particular  cafes,  liable  to  the  lead 
doubt,  it  ought  to  be  fuppofed,  that  each  of  the 
parties  may  have  fome  right :  and  the  injuflice  of 
that  which  has  committed  the  injury,  may  proceed 
from  error,  and  not  from  a  general  contempt  of 
juftice.  But  if,  by  conjlant  maxims,  and  by  a  continued 
conducl,  one  nation  fhews,  that  it  has  evidently 
this  pernicious  difpofition,  and  that  it  confiders  no 
right  as  facred,  the  fafety  of  the  human  race  re- 
quires that  it  mould  be  fuppreffed.  To  form  and 
fupport  an  unjuft  pretenfion,  is  to  do  an  injury 
not  only  to  him  ivho  is  interejied  in  this  pretenfion,  but 
to  mock  at  jujlice  in  general,  and  to  injure  all  nations. 
ur  §  56.  If  the  prince,  attacking  the  fundamental 
Tyranny,  laws,  gives  his  fubjecls  a  legal  right  to  refift  him  ; 

*  The  Fi-ench  acknowledge  no  power  not  direftly  emanating 
from  the  people. 

if 
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if  tyranny,  becoming  infupportable,  obliges  the  na- 
tion to  rife  in  their  defence  ;  every  foreign  power 
has  a  right  to  fuccour  an  oppreffed  people  who  im- 
plore their  afliftance.  The  Knglifh  juftly  complain- 
ed of  James  the  Second.  The  nobility,  and  the  nioft  Cafe  of 

.       EnglithRe. 

dijlingui/hed  patriots )  refolved  to  put  a  check  on  his  volution 
cnterprizes,  which  manifeftly  tended  to  overthrow 
the  conftitution,  and  to  deftroy  the  liberties  and 
the  religion  of  the  people ;  and  therefore  applied 
for  ajjiftance  to  the  United  Provinces.  The  authority 
of  the  prince  of  Orange  had,  doubtlefs,  an  influ- 
ence on  the  deliberations  of  the  ftates-general ; 
but  it  did  not  make  them  commit  injufticej  for 
when  a  people,  from  good  reafons,  take  up  arms 
againft  an  oppreffor,  juftice  and  generojity  require, 
that  brave  men  fhould  be  ajjifted  in  the  defence  of  their 
liberties.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  civil  war  is  , 

Cad'  of 

kindled  in  a  ftate,  foreign  powers  may  affift  that  Civil  VVar- 
party   which  appears  to  them  to  have  juftice  on 
their  fide.     He  ivho  afjijls  an  odious  tyrant;  he  who 

3  An  odious 

declares  FOR  AN  UNJUST  AND  REBELLIOUS  PEOPLE,  Tyrant. 

Rebellious 

offends  againft  his  duty.     When   the  bands  of  the  people. 
political  fociety  are  broken,  or  at  leaft  fufpended  Sovereign 
between  the  fovereign  and  his  people,  they  may  people 
then  be  conftdered  as  two  diftinct  powers  ;  and  tin™ 
fince  each  is  independent  of  all  foreign  authority,  ] 
nobody  has  a  right  to  judge  them.     Either  may  be 
in  the  right ;  and  each  of  thofe  who  grant  their 
afliftance  may  believe  that  he  fupports  a  good 

caufe, 
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caufe.     It  follows  then,  in  virtue  of  the  voluntary 
laws  of  nations,  (fee  Prelim.  §  21)  that  the  two 
parties  may  act  as  having  an  equal  right,  and  be- 
have accordingly,  till  the  decifion  of  the  affair. 
Not  to  be         j^t  we  ougjht  not  to  abufe  this  maxim  for  au- 

pu  nued  to 

an  extreme.  thorizinsT  odious  proceedino's  ao-amft  the  tranquil- 
Endeavour     f  ° 
to  perfuade    Jity  cjf  ftates.     It  is   a  violation  of  the  law  of  na- 

fubjectsto 

a  revolt.  tions  to  ferfuade  thofe  fubjeds  to  revolt  who  actually 
obey  their  fovereign,  though  they  complain  of  his  go- 
vernment. 

The  practice  of  nations  is  conformable  to  our 
maxims.  When  the  German  proteftants  came  to 
the  afliftance  of  the  reformed  in  France,  the  court 
never  undertook  to  treat  them  otherwife  than  as 
common  enemies,  and  according  to  the  laws  of 
war.  France  at  the  fame  time  aflifted  the  Nether- 
lands, which  took  up  arms  againft  Spain,  and  did 
not  pretend  that  her  troops  mould  be  confidered 
upon  any  other  footing  than  as  auxiliaries  in  a  re- 
Attempt  to  s:ular  war.  But  no  power  avoids  complaining  of  an 

excite  fub-     & 

jeftstore-  atrocious  injury,  if  any  one  attempts  by  his  emijfaries 
to  excite  his  fubj eels  to  revolt. 

Tyrants.  As  to  thofe  monfters  who,  under  the  title  of  fo- 

vereigns,  renders  themfelves  the  fcourges  and  hor- 
rour  of  the  human  race ;  thefc  are  favage  beafts, 
from  which  every  brave  man  may  juftly  purge 
the  earth.  All  antiquity  has  praifed  Hercules  for 
delivering  the  world  from  an  Antaeus,  a  Bufiris, 
and  a  Diomedes. 

Book 
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Book  4.  Chap.  2.  §  14.  After  itating,  that  na- 
tions have  no  right  to  interfere  in  domeftick  con- 
cerns, he  proceeds — "  But  this  rule  does  not  pre- 
"  elude  them  from  efpoufing  the  quarrel  of  a  de- 
"  throned  king,  and  afiitting  him,  if  he  appears 
"  to  have  juftice  on  his  fide.  They  then  de- 
"  clare  themfelves  enemies  to  the  nation  who  has 
"  acknowledged  his  rival,  as  when  two  different 
"  nations  are  at  war  they  are  at  liberty  to  afllft  that 
"  whofe  quarrel  they  think  has  the  faireft  appear- 
"  ance."  • 

CASE    OF    ALLIANCES. 

BOOK  II.  CHAP.  XII.   §    196. 

Itisafked  if  that  alliance  fubfifts  with  the  king, 
and  the  royal  family,  when  by  fome  revolution 
they  are  deprived  of  their  crown  ?  We  have  lately 
remarked,  (§  194)  that  a  perfonal  alliance  expires 
with  the  reign  of  him  who  contracted  it :  but  that 
is  to  be  underftood  of  an  alliance  with  the  ftate, 
limited  as  to  its  duration,  to  the  reign  of  the  con- 
tracting king.  This,  of  which  we  are  here  fpeak- 
ing,  is  of  another  nature.  For  though  it  binds 
the  ftate,  fince  it  is  bound  by  all  the  publick  acts  of 
its  foveregin,  it  is  made  directly  in  favour  of  the 
king  and  his  family;  it  would  therefore  be  abfurd  W1>«i  a" 

..       '.  .  ,  ,  ,  alliance  to 

for  it  to  terminate  at  the  moment  when  they  have  preferve  a 

;     r  •  i  •    n        r  •   i     •  /        King  takes 

neta  of  //,  and  at  an  event  againjt  •which  it  was  made,   place. 

Befides, 
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does  Befides,  the  king  does  not  lofe  his  quality  merely 
by  the  lofs  of  his  kingdom.  *  If  he  is  Jlripped  of 
it  unjuftly  by  an  ufurper,  or  by  rebels,  he  preferves  his 
rights,  in  the  number  of  which  are  his  alliances. 

But  who  fhall  judge,  if  the  king  be  dethroned 
lawfully  or  by  violence  ?  An  independent  nation 

*  By  the  feventh  Article  f>f  the  Treaty  of  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE, 
between  France,  England,  and  Holland,  figned  at  the  Hague, 
in  the  year  1717,  it  is  ftipulated,  "  that  if  the  kingdoms,  coun- 
"  tries,  or  provinces,  of  any  of  the  allies,  are  difturbed  by  in- 
"  teftine  quarrels,  or  by  rebellions^  en  account  rftbefaidfuccej/ions, 
"  [the  proteftant  fucceflion  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  and 
"  the  fucceflion  to  the  throne  of  France,  as  fettled  by  the  treaty 
"  Utrecht]  or  under  any  other  pretext  whatever,  the  ally  thus 
"  in  trouble  fhall  have  full  right  to  demand  of  his  allies  the  fuc- 
•'  cours  abovementioned  ,"  that  is  to  (ay,  the  fame  fuccours  as 
in  the  cafe  of  an  invafion  from  any  foreign  power;  Sooo  foot 
and  2oco  horfe  to  be  furnifhed  by  France  or  England,  and  4000 
foot  and  loco  horfe  by  the  States  General. 

By  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  QUADRUPLE  ALLI- 
ANCE, between  England,  France,  Holland,  and  the  Emperour  of 
Germany,  figned  in  the  year  1718,  the  contracting  powers 
"  promife  and  oblige  themfelvcs  that  they  will  and  ought  to 
"  maintain,  guarantee,  and  defend  the  right  and  fucceffion  to 
"  the  kingdom  of  France,  according  to  the  tenour  of  the  treaties 
"  made  at  Utrecht  the  nth  day  of  April,  1713  ;  and  this  they 
*'  fhall  perform  again/}  all  perfons -luhatfoe'cer  <who  may  prefittne  t* 
"  Jif.urb  the  order  >f  the  J.ii'.lfuccf^-.n,  in  contradiction  to  the  pre- 
"  \ious  afts  and  treaties  fubfequent  thereon." 

The  above  treaties  have  beeen  revived  and  confirmed  by  every 
fuhfequent  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 
— EDIT. 

acknowledges 
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acknowledges  no  judge.  If  the  body  of  the  na- 
tion declares  the  king  deprived  of  his  rights  by  the 
abufe  he  has  made  of  them,  and  depofes  him,  it 
may  juftly  do  it  ivhcn  its  grievances  are  well  founded, 
and  no  other  power  has  a  right  to  cenfure  it.  The 
perfonal  ally  of  this  king,  ought  not  then  to  afiift 
him  againft  the  nation  that  has  made  life  of  its 
right  in  depofing  him  :  if  he  attempts  it,  he  in- 
jures that  nation.  England  declared  war  againft 
Louis  the  XIV.  in  the  year  1688,  for  fupporting 
the  intereft  of  James  the  Second,  who  was  depofed 
in  form  by  the  nation.  The  fame  country  de- 
clared \var  againft  him  a  fecond  time,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prefent  century,  becaufe  that  prince 
acknowledged  the  fon  of  the  depofed  James,  under 
the  name  of  James  the  Third.  In  doubtful  cafes,  Cafe  where. 
and  -when  the  body  of  the  nation  has  not  pronounced  be  given  to 

r  .a  depofed 

Or    HAS    NOT     PRONOUNCED    FREELY,    a    lOVereign    King. 

may  naturally  fupport  and  defend  an  ally,  and  it 
is  then  that  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  fubfifts 
between  different  ftates.  The  party  that  has  driven 
out  the  king,  pretends  to  have  right  on  its  fide : 
this  unhappy  king  and  his  ally,  flatter  themfelves 
with  having  the  fame  advantage,  and  as  they 
have  no  common  judge  upon  earth,  they  have  no 
other  method  to  take  but  to  apply  to  arms  to  ter- 
minate the  diioute :  they  therefore  engage  in  a 
formal  war. 

In  fhort,  when  the  foreign  prince  has  faithfully 

fulfilled 
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Li^  rei:mil;*i.  iL  If  \V~LS  cbliz-'d.  tr  p^r- 
virr^f  ri  lis   p.1:--,c;  ;  if  his  e£:rts  ^re 
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nft£&j   m  the  jeue  JMHKT  «  repvb&ck  mgi* 

temftx  tt  4epr*  the  pri&k  JAertj.     Bat  it  oaght 
to  fee  raaanbercd,  that  an  al  .or 


king  in  fc~  people  of  L 


j,  cr    L.k^:-v,itdg-td  tr.s 
,   c-iLtr  csrreiily  or  ti- 


citiy  ;  to  oppofc  thefe  domrftirk  irgobtiom,  by 
diluting  their  jvtike  or  Tafidity,  would  be  to  in- 
terfere in  the  government  of  the  nation,  and  to 
do  it  an  injury,  (fee  §  54,  and  JuBo^iiig  of  das 

beck  .  Tit  ily  r-~  lins  tlr  ily  cf  i:  e  £LL:*, 
::—  -ItiirL-iir.::  Ac  liir.p  ili.:  Jn=  lippe^td  i^ 
it.  However,  tdsem  this  daatgt  readers  tbe*IS*mee 

«   ;.:  .'.    ^^"T^":"^r  ^."   I*"  Z,.   J^~*~{?  3.Z  »z  . 

f:r  ::  -^  ,_  >;.  v::-:  r  r:;j  pmJ*im,  ~~.  :: 

r.X  zs'.-z  <~^~id  :--: 


/if  prrjev&fzrn 
We  may  fay  here,  what  we  have  laid  on  a  per- 

~  '  ~  *~  r  ~  ;  ni"»s"i**~r  "ini  ~  ~  _  ~ii'  ~  ~r  ~  ~  ~,~ 
-*:.7  ^  ....'-'•  if.  "  'i.  :  L:  irv  ;~  r:  :  ~  "if  Linr.f. 
diher  bj  Lis  lutr^rns  cr  by  2.  nrsir^i  *ii"_r::>fr:  us 
allies  are  EC:  obliged  :  D  rorprr:  -r  frr-^  ^~r  in 
his  fivc^r.  After  hivizg  =Lide  inezfr-jil  efins 
to  reftorc  him,  they  nrafi  at  length  give  peace  to 

*  r.  _  .  r    7't    7  -  .  .    i  r.  ji    z  "  IT  .  -    *  r 

»     *     * 

the  ur_LTT«tr.  md  f:r 


him  as  with  a  lawful  foveragn.    Lock 

fc^yfl^H  by  a  bloody  and  imnocxfinl 

ed  at  Gertruydenbmg  to  abandon  hk  gnndfen 

i:~    r.;    Jin   r".i:fi    :~    11;   :~_r;r.r  :: 

—  -^  «—  "-  -  .      *^  *      i  —  i    -*  —      * 
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yjmlrs  of  JLufina,  t™^  nval  oc  FnSp,  xkw  hon- 
fei£,  in  his  turn,  ahandnnffd  byhisaKes.  Tney 
c: 


to  give  him  the  rnftiCn"  of  a  crown,  which  they 
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believed  to  be  his  due,  but  which,  to  all  appear- 
ance, they  fhould  never  be  able  to  procure  for 
him. 

DANGEROUS    POWER. 

BOOK  III.  CHAP.  III.  §  45. 

AU  nations        It  is  flill  eafier  to  prove,  that  fhould  this  for- 

may  join. 

midable  power  betray  any  unjuft  and  ambitious 
difpofitions,  by  doing  the  leaft  injuftice  to  an- 
other, every  nation  may  avail  themfelves  of  the 
occafion,  and  join  their  forces  to  thofe  of  the 
party  injured,  in  order  to  reduce  that  ambitious 
power,  and  difable  it  from  fo  eafily  opprefling  its 
neighbours,  or  keeping  them  in  continual  awe  and 
fear.  For  an  injury  gives  a  nation  a  right  to 
provide  for  its  future  fafety,  by  taking  away  from 
the  violator  the  means  of  oppreflion.  It  is  lawful, 
and  even  praife-worthy,  to  aflift  thofe  .who  are  op- 
preffed,  or  unjuftly  attacked. 

SYSTEM  OF  EUROPE. 

§  47.  Europe  forms  a  political  fyftem,  a  body, 
where  the  whole  is  connected  by  the  relations  and 
different  interefts  of  nations  inhabiting  this  part 
of  the  world.  It  is  not,  as  antiently,  a  confufed 
heap  of  detached  pieces,  each  of  which  thought 
itfelf  very  little  concerned  in  the  fate  of  others, 
and  feldom  regarded  things  which  did  not  immedi- 
ately 
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ately  relate  to  it.  The  continual  attention  of  fove- 
reigns  to  what  is  on  the  carpet,  the  conftant  refi- 
dence  of  minifters,  and  the  perpetual  negotiations, 
make  Europe  a  kind  of  a  republick,  the  members  of 

*     repubhck 

which,  though  independent,  unite,  through  the  ties  of  to  preserve 
common  intereji,  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  //-  liberty. 
berty.     Hence  arofe  that  famous  fcheme  of  the  po- 
litical equilibrium,  or  balance  of  power  ;  by  which 
is  underftood  fuch  a  difpofition  of  things,  as  no 
power  is  able  abfolutely  to  predominate,  or  to  pre- 
fcribe  laws  to  others. 

§  49.  Confederacies  would  be  a  fure  way  of 
prefer ving  the  equilibrium,  and  fupporting  the  li- 
berty of  nations,  did  all  princes  thoroughly  under- 
ftand  their  true  interefts,  and  regulate  all  their  fteps 
for  the  good  of  the  ftate. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  IN  THE  ENEMY'S 
COUNTRY. 

BOOK  III.     CHAP.  IX.    §165. 

Inftead  of  the  pillage  of  the  country,  and  de- 
fencelefs  places,  a  cuftom  has  been  fubftituted 
more  humane  and  more  advantageous  to  the  fo- 
vereign  making  war :  I  mean  that  of  contribu- 
tions. Whoever  carries  on  a  juft  war,*  has  a 

*  Contributions  raifed  by  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick  in  France. 
Compare  thefe  with  the  contributions  raifed  by  the  French  in 
the  Netherlands. — EDIT. 
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right  of  making  the  enemy's  country  contribute  to  the 
fupport  of  the  army,  and  towards  defraying  all  the. 
charges  of  the  war.  Thus  he  obtains  a  part  of  what 
is  due  to  him,  and  the  fubjects  of  the  enemy, 
on  fubmitting  to  this  impofition,  are  fecured 
from  pillage,  and  the  country  is  preferved :  but 
a  general  who  would  not  fully  his  reputation,  ii 
TO  be  mo-  to  moderate  his  contributions,  and  proportion 
them  to  thofe  on  whom  they  are  impofed.  An 
excefs  in  this  point,  is  not  without  the  reproach 
of  cruelty  and  inhumanity  :  if  it  fhews  lefs  fero-! 
city  than  ravage  and  deftruc~Uon,  it  glares  with 
avarice. 

ASYLUM. 

BOOK  I.       CHAP.  XIX.  §  232. 

If  an  exile  or  banifhed  man  is  driven  from  his 
country  for  any  crime,  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
nation  in  which  he  has  taken  refuge  to  puniih 
him  for  a  fault  committed  in  a  foreign  country. 
For  nature  gives  to  mankind  and  to  nations  the 
right  of  puniftiing  only  for  their  defence  and  fafe* 
ty ;  whence  it  follows  that  he  can  only  be  puniftied 
by  thofe  whom  he  has  offended. 

§  233.  But  this  reafon  fliews,that  if  the  juftice 
of  each  nation  ought  in  general  to  be  confined  to 
the  punifhment  of  crimes  committed  within  its 
own  territories,  we  ought  to  except  from  this 

rule 
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rule  the  villains  who,  by  the  quality  and  habitual 
frequency  of  their  crimes,  violate  all  public  fecu- 
rity,  and  declare  themfelves  the  enemies  of  the 
human  race.  Poifoners,  afiaflins,  and  incendiaries 
by  profeflion,  may  be  exterminated  wherever 
they  are  feized ;  for  they  attack  and  injure  all 
nations,  by  trampling  under  foot  the  founda- 
tions of  the  common  fafety.  Thus  pirates  are 
brought  to  the  gibbet,  by  the  firft  into  whofe 
hands  they  fall.  If  the  fovereign  of  the  country 
where  thofe  crimes  have  been  committed  re-claims 
the  authors  of  them,  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
punifliment,  they  ought  to  be  reftored  to  him,  as 
one  who  is  principally  interefted  in  punifhing  them 
in  an  exemplary  manner  :  and  it  being  proper  to 
convict  the  guilty,  and  to  try  them  according  to 
fome  form  of  law  ;  this  is  a  fecond  [not  fole]  rea- 
fon,  why  malefactors  are  ufually  delivered  up  at 
the  defire  of  the  ftate  where  their  crimes  have  been 
committed. 

Ibid.  §  230.  Every  nation  has  a  right  of  refuf- 
ing  to  admit  a  ftranger  into  the  country,  when 
he  cannot  enter  into  it  without  putting  it  into  evi- 
dent danger,  or  without  doing  it  a  remarkable 
prejudice.* 

*  The  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  triple  alliance,  and  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  quadruple  alliance 
Stipulate,  that  no  kind  of  refuge  or  prote&ion  fhall  be  given  to 
rebellious  fubjefts  of  the  contracting  powers. — EDIT. 
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FOREIGN  MINISTERS. 

BOOK  IV.       CHAP.  5.    §   66. 

The  obligation  does  not  go  fo  far  as  to  fufFer 
at  all  times,  perpetual  minifters,  who  are  defirous 
of  refiding  with  a  fovereign,  though  they  have 
nothing  to  negociate.  It  is  natural,  indeed,  and 
very  agreeable  to  the  fentiments  which  nations 
owe  to  each  other,  that  thefe  refident  minifters, 
when  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  from  their  Jlay, 
mould  be  friendly  received :  but  if  there  be  any 
folid  reafon  againft  this,  what  is  for  the  good  of 
the  ftate  ought  unqueftionably  to  be  preferred ; 
and  the  foreign  fovereign  cannot  take  it  amifs  if 
his  minifter,  who  has  concluded  the  affairs  of  his 
commiflion,  and  has  no  other  affair?  to  negotiate, 
be  defired  to  depart.'*  The  cuftom  of  keeping 
every  where  minifters  continually  refident,  is  now 
fo  ftrongly  eftablifhed,  that  the  refufal  of  a  con- 
formity to  it  would,  without  very  good  reafons. 
give  offence.  Thefe  reafons  may  arife  from  par- 
ticular conjunctures ;  but  there  are  alfo  common 
reafons  always  fubfifting,  and  fuch  as  relate  to  the 
conftitution  of  a  government ,  and  the  ftate  of  a  na- 
tion. The  republicks  have  often  very  good  rea- 
fons of  the  latter  kind,  to  excufe  themfelves 
from  continually  fuffering  foreign  minifters,  who 

*  Difmiflion  of  Mr.  Chauvelin.— EDIT. 
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corrupt  the  citizens,  in  order  to  gain  them  over  to 
their  majters,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  republick, 
and  fomenting  of  the  parties,  £sV.  And  mould  they 
only  diffufe  among  a  nation,  formerly  plain,  fru- 
gal, and  virtuous,  a  tafte  for  luxury,  avidity  for 
money,  and  the  manners  of  courts,  thefe  would  be 
more  than  fufficient  for  wife  and  provident  rulers 
to  difmifs  them. 
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LETTER 

TO  HIS  GRACE 

THE  DUKE  OF  PORTLAND. 

MY  DEAR  LORD, 

THE  paper  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  fend- 
ing to  your  Grace,  was,  for  the  greater  part, 
written  during  the  laft  feflion.  A  few  days  after 
the  prorogation  fome  few  obfervations  were  added. 
I  was  however  refolved  to  let  it  lie  by  me  for  a 
conliderable  time  ;  that  in  viewing  the  matter  at 
a  proper  diftance,  and  when  the  lharpnefs  of  re- 
cent impreflions  had  been  worn  off,  I  might  be 
better  able  to  form  a  juft  eftimate  or*  the  value  of 
my  firft  opinions. 

I  have  juft  now  read  it  over  very  coolly  and  de- 
liberately. My  lateft  judgment  owns  my  firft  fen- 
timents  and  reafonings,  in  their  full  force,  with 
regard  both  to  perfons  and  things. 

During  a  period  of  four  years,  the  ftate  of  the 
world,  except  for  fome  few  and  fhort  intervals, 
has  filled  me  with  a  good  deal  of  ferious  in- 
quietude. I  coniidered  a  general  war  againft  ja- 
cobins and  jacobinifm,  as  the  only  poffible  chance 
of  faving  Europe  (and  England  as  included  in 
Europe)  from  a  truly  frightful  revolution.  For 

this 
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this  I  have  been  cenfured,  as  receiving,  through 
weaknefs,  or  Threading,  through  fraud  and  arti- 
fice, a  falfe  alarm.  Whatever  others  may  think 
of  the  matter,  that  alarm,  in  my  mind,  is  by  no 
means  quieted.  The  ftate  of  affairs  abroad  is  not 
fo  much  mended,  as  to  make  me,  for  one,  full  of 
confidence.  At  home,  I  fee  no  abatement  whatfo- 
ever  in  the  zeal  of  the  partifans  of  jacobinifm  to- 
wards their  caufe,  nor  anyceflation  in  their  efforts 
to  do  mifchief.  What  is  doing  by  Lord  Lauder- 
dale  on  the  firft  fcene  of  Lord  George  Gordon  V 
aclions,  and  in  his  fpirit,  is  not  calculated  to  re- 
move my  apprehenfions.  They  purfue  their  firft 
object  with  as  much  eager nefs  as  ever,  but  with 
more  dexterity.  Under  the  plaufible  name  of 
peace,  by  which  they  delude  or  are  deluded,  they 
would  deliver  us  unarmed,  and  defencelefs,  to  ths 
confederation  of  jacobins,  whofe  center  is  indeed 
in  France,  but  whofe  rays  proceed  in  every  direc- 
tion throughout  the  world.  I  underftand  that 
Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  has  been  lately  very  bufy 
in  fpreading  a  diflaffection  to  this  war  (which  we 
carry  on  for  our  being)  in  the  country  in  which 
his  property  gives  him  fo  great  an  influence.  It  is 
truly  alarming  to  fee  fo  large  a  part  of  the  arifto- 
cratick  intereft  engaged  in  the  caufe  of  the  new 
fpecies  of  democracy,  which  is  openly  attacking, 
or  fecretly  undermining,  the  fyftem  of  property 
by  which  mankind  has  hitherto  beeen  governed. 

But 
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But  we  are  not  to  delude  ourfelves.  No  man 
can  be  connected  with  a  party,  which  profeffes 
publickly  to  admire,  or  may  be  juftly  fufpected  of 
fecretly  abetting,  this  French  revolution,  who  muft 
not  be  drawn  into  its  vortex,  and  become  the  in- 
ftrument  of  its  defigns. 

What  I  have  written  is  in  the  manner  of  apo- 
logy. I  have  given  it  that  form,  as  being  the 
moft  refpectful ;  but  I  do  not  ftandin  need  of  any 
apology  for  my  principles,  my  fentiments,  or  my 
conduct.  I  wifli  the  paper  I  lay  before  your 
Grace,  to  be  confidered  as  my  moft  deliberate,  fo- 
lemn,  and  even  teftamentary  proteft,  againft  the 
proceedings  and  doctrines  which  have  hitherto  pro- 
duced fo  much  mifchief  in  the  world,  and  which 
will  infallibly  produce  more,  and  poflibly  greater. 
It  is  my  proteft  againft  the  delulion,  by  which 
fome  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  this  jacobin 
conteft  at  home,  as  an  ordinary  party  fquabble 
about  place  or  patronage  ;  and  to  regard  this  ja- 
cobin war  abroad  as  a  common  war  about  trade 
or  territorial  boundaries,  or  about  a  political  ba- 
lance of  power  among  rival  or  jealous  ftates: 
above  all,  it  is  my  proteft  againft  that  miftake  or 
perverfion  of  fentiment,  by  which  they  who  agree 
with  us  in  our  principles,  may  on  collateral  con- 
fiflerations  be  regarded  as  enemies  ;  and  thofe 
who,  in  this  perilous  crifis  of  all  human  affairs, 
differ  from  us  fundamentally  and  practically,  as 

our 
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our  beft  friends.  Thus  perfons  of  great  import- 
ance  may  be  made  to  turn  the  whole  of  their  in- 
fluence to  the  deftruction  of  their  principles. 

I  now  make  it  my  humble  requeft  to  your 
Grace,  that  you  will  not  give  any  fort  of  anfwer  to 
the  paper  I  fend,  or  to  this  letter,  except  barely  to 
let  me  know  that  you  have  received  them.  I  even 
wifti  that  at  prefent  you  may  not  read  the  paper 
which  I  tranfmit ;  lock  it  up  in  the  drawer  of  your 
library  table  ;  and  when  a  day  of  compulfory  re- 
flection comes,  then  be  pleafed  to  turn  it.  Then 
remember  that  your  Grace  had  a  true  friend,  who 
had,  comparatively  with  men  of  your  defcription, 
a  very  fmall  intereft  in  oppofing  the  modern  fyf- 
te'm  of  morality  and  policy;  but  who  under  every 
difcouragement,  was  faithful  to  publick  duty  and 
to  private  friendfliip.  I  fhall  then  probably  be 
dead.  I  am  fure  I  do  not  wifli  to  live  to  fee  fuch 
things.  But  whilft  I  do  live,  I  fhall  purfue  the 
fame  courfe ;  although  my  merits  mould  be  taken 
for  unpardonable  faults,  and  as  fuch  avenged,  not 
only  or  myfelf,  but  on  my  pofterity. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Lord ;  and  do  me  the  juftice 
to  believe  me- ever,  with  moft  fincere  refpeft,  ve- 
neration, and  affectionate  attachment, 

Your  Grace's  moft  faithful  friend, 

and  moft  obedient  humble  fervant, 
EDMUND  BURKE. 

Beaconsfeld,  Sept.  29,  1793. 
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A  PPROAGHING  towards  the  clofe  of  a  long 
-Z~JL  period  of  publick  fervice,  it  is  natural  I 
mould  be  defirous  to  ftand  well  (I  hope  I  do  ftand 
tolerably  well)  with  ihat  publick,  which,  with 
whatever  fortune,  I  have  endeavoured  faithfully 
and  zealoufly  to  ferve. 

I  am  alfo  not  a  little  anxious  for  fome  place  in 
the  eftimation  of  the  two  perfons  to  whom  I  addrefs 
this  paper.  I  have  always  afted  with  them,  and 
with  thofe  whom  they  reprefent.  To  my  know- 
ledge I  have  not  deviated,  no  not  in  the  minuteft 
point,  from  their  opinions  and  principles.  Of  late, 
without  any  alteration  in  their  fentiments,  or  in 
mine,  a  difference  of  a  very  unufual  nature,  and 
«hich,  under  the  circumftances,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
defcribe,  has  arifen  between  us. 

In  my  journey  with  them  through  life,  I  met 
Mr.  Fox  in  my  road ;  and  I  travelled  with  him 
very  chearfully  as  long  as  he  appeared  to  me  to 
purfue  the  fame  direction  with  thofe  in  whofe 
company  I  fet  out.  In  the  latter  ftage  of  our  pro- 
grefs,  a  new  fcheme  of  liberty  and  equality  was 
produced  in  the  world,  which  either  dazzled  his 

imagination, 
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imagination,  or  was  fuited  to  fome  new  walks  of 
ambition,  which  were  then  opened  to  his  view. 
The  whole  frame  and  fafhion  of  his  politicks  ap- 
pear  to  have  fuffered  about  that  time  a  very  ma- 
terial alteration.     It  is  about  three  years  fince,  in 
confequence  of  that  extraordinary  change,  that, 
after  a  pretty  long  preceding  period  of  diftance, 
coolnefs,   and  want  of  confidence,  if  not  total 
alienation  on  his  part,  a  compleat  publick  fepara- 
tion  has  been  made  between  that  gentleman  and 
me.     Until  lately  the  breach  between  us  appeared 
reparable.     I  trufted  that  time  and  reflection,  and 
a  decifive  experience  of  the  mifchiefs  which  have 
flowed  from  the  proceedings  and  the  fyftem  of 
France,  on  which  our  difference  had  arifen,  as  well 
as  the  known  fentiments  of  the  beft  and  wifeft  of 
our  common  friends  upon  that  fubject,  would 
have  brought  him  to  a  fafer  way  of  thinking. 
Several  of  his  friends  faw  no  fecurily  for  keeping 
things  in  a  proper  train  after  this  excurfion  of  his, 
but  in  the  re-union  of  the  party  on  its  old  grounds, 
under  the  Duke  of  Portland.      Mr,  Fox,  if  he 
pleafed,  might  have  been  comprehended  in  that 
fyftem,  with  the  rank  and  confideration  to  which 
his  great  talents  entitle  him,  and  indeed  muft  fe- 
cure  to  him  in  any  party  arrangement  that  could 
be  made.     The  Duke   of  Portland  knows  how 
much  I  wimed  for,  and  how  earneftly  I  laboured 
that  re-union,  and  upon  terms  that  might  every 

way 
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way  be  honourable  and  advantageous  to  Mr.  Fox. 
His  conduct  in  the  laft  feflion  has  extinguimed  thefe 
hopes  for  ever. 

Mr.  Fox  has  lately  publifhed  in  print,  a  defence 
of  his  conduct.  On  taking  into  confideration 
that  defence,  a  fociety  of  gentleman,  called  the 
Whig  Club,  thought  proper  to  come  to  the  fol- 
lowing: refolution — "  That  their  confidence  in  Mr. 

o 

Fox  is  confirmed,  ftrengthened,  and  increafed,  by 
the  calumnies  againft  him." 

To  that  refolution  my  two  noble  friends,  the 
Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  have 
given  their  concurrence. 

The  calumnies  fuppofed  in  that  refolution,  can 
be  nothing  elfe  than  the  objections  taken  to  Mr. 
Fox's  conduct  in  this  feflion  of  Parliament ;  for  to 
them,  and  to  them  alone,  the  refolution  refers. 
I  am  one  of  thofe  who  have  publickly  and  ftrongly 
urged  thofe  objections.  I  hope  I  mall  be  thought 
only  to  do  what  is  neceflary  to  my  j  unification, 
thus  publickly,  folemnly,  and  heavily  cenfured  by 
thofe  whom  I  moft  value  and  efteem,  when  I  firmly 
contend,  that  the  objections  which  I  with  many 
others  of  the  friends  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
have  made  to  Mr.  Fox's  conducl:,  are  not  calum- 
nies, but  founded  on  truth ;  that  they  are  not  few, 
but  many;  and  that  they  are  not  light  and  trivial, 
but  in  a  very  high  degree,  ferious  and  important. 

That  I  may  avoid  the  imputation  of  throwing 

VOL.  VII.  O  out, 
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out,  even  privately,  any  loofe  random  imputations 
againft  the  publick  conduct  of  a  gentleman,  for 
whom  I  once  entertained  a  very  warm  affection, 
and  whofe  abilities  I  regard  with  the  great  eft  ad- 
miration, I  will  put  down  diftinctly  and  articu- 
lately, fome  of  the  matters  of  objection  which  I 
feel  to  his  late  doctrines  and  proceedings,  trufting 
that  I  mall  be  able  to  demonftrate  to  the  friends, 
whofe  good  opinion  I  would  {till  cultivate,  that 
not  levity,  nor  caprice,  nor  lefs  defenfible  motives, 
but  that  very  grave  reafons  influence  my  judg- 
ment. I  think  that  the  fpirit  of  his  late  proceed- 
ings is  wholly  alien  to  Our  national  policy,  and  to 
the  peace,  to  the  profperity,  and  to  the  legal  liber- 
ties of  this  nation,  according  to  our  ancient  dome/lick 
and  appropriated  mode  of  holding  them. 

Viewing  things  in  that  light,  my  confidence  in 
him  is  not  encreafed,  but  totally  deftroyed  by  thofe 
proceedings.  I  cannot  conceive  it  a  matter  of  ho- 
nour or  duty  (but  the  direct  contrary)  in  any 
member  of  parliament  to  continue  fyftematick 
oppofition  for  the  purpofe  of  putting  government 
under  difficulties,  until  Mr.  Fox  (with  all  his  pre- 
fent  ideas)  ihall  have  the  principal  direction  of 
affairs  placed  in  his  hands;  and  until  the  prefent 
body  of  adminiftration  (with  their  ideas  and  mea- 
fures)  is  of  courfe  overturned  and  diffolved. 

To  come  to  particulars  : 

i.  The  laws  and  conftitution  of  the  kingdom, 

entruft 
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entruft  the  fole  and  exclufive  right  of  treating 
with  foreign  potentates,  to  the  king.  This  is  an 
undifputed  part  of  the  legal  prerogative  of  the 
crown.  However,  notwithftanding  this,  Mr.  Fox, 
without  the  knowledge  or  participation  of  any- 
one perfon  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  with  whom 
he  was  bound  by  every  party  principle,  in  matters 
of  delicacy  and  importance,  confidentially  to  com- 
municate, thought  proper  to  fend  Mr.  Adair,  as 
his  reprefentative,  and  with  his  cypher,  to  St. 
Peteriburgh,  there  to  fruftrate  the  objects  for 
which  the  minifter  from  the  crown  was  authorized 
to  treat.  He  fucceeded  in  this  his  defign,  and  did 
actually  fruftrate  the  king's  minifter  in  fome  of 
the'objecls  of  his  negociation. 

This  proceeding  of  Mr.  Fox  does  not  (as  I  con- 
ceive) amount  to  abfolute  high  treafon ;  Ruffia, 
though  on  bad  terms,  not  having  been  then  de- 
claredly at  war  with  this  kingdom.  But  fuch  a 
proceeding  is,  in  law,  not  very  remote  from  that 
offence,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  moft  unconftitutional 
act,  and  an  high  treafonable  mifdemeanor. 

The  legitimate  and  fure  mode  of  communica- 
tion between  this  nation  and  foreign  powers,  is 
rendered  uncertain,  precarious,  and  treacherous, 
by  being  divided  into  two  channels,  one  with  the 
government,  one  with  the  head  of  a  party  in  op- 
pofition  to  that  government ;  by  which  means  the 
foreign  powers  can  never  be  aflured  of  the  real 

Q  i  authority 
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authority  or  validity  of  any  publick  tranfactiori 
whatfoever. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advantage  taken  of  the 
difcontent  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  parlia- 
ment and  in  the  nation)  to  give  to  an  individual 
an  influence  directly  againft  the  government  of  his 
country,  in  a  foreign  court,  has  made  a  highway 
into  England  for  the  intrigues  of  foreign  courts 
in  our  affairs.  This  is  a  fore  evil;  an  evil  from 
which,  before  this  time,  England  was  more  free 
than  any  other  nation.  Nothing  can  preferve  us 
from  that  evil — which  connects  cabinet  factions 
abroad  with  popular  factions  here, — but  the  keep- 
ing facred  the  crown,  as  the  only  channel  of  com- 
munication with  every  other  nation. 

This  proceeding  of  Mr.  Fox  has  given  a  ftrong 
countenance  and  an  encouraging  example  to  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Revolution  and  Con- 
ftitutional  Societies,  and  of  other  mifchievous  fo- 
cieties  of  that  defcription,  who,  without  any  legal 
authority,  and  even  without  any  corporate  capa- 
city, are  in  the  habit  of  propofmg,  and  to  the  befl 
of  their  power,  of  forming  leagues  and  alliances 
with  France* 

This  proceeding,  which  ought  to  be  reprobated 
on  all  the  general  principles  of  government,  is,  in 
a  more  narrow  view  of  things,  not  lefs  reprehen- 
fible.  It  tends  to  the  prejudice  of  the  whole  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  late  party,  by  difcrediting 

the 
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the  principles  upon  which  they  fupported  Mr.  Fox 
in  the  Ruffian  bufinefs,  as  if  they,  of  that  party 
alfo,  had  proceeded  in  their  parliamentary  oppo- 
fition,  on  the  fame  mifchievous  principles  which 
actuated  Mr.  Fox  in  fending  Mr.  Adair  on  his  em- 
bafly. 

2.  Very  foon  after  his  fending  this  embaffy  to 
Ruffia,  that  is,  in  the  fpring  of  1792,  a  covenant- 
ing club  or  affociation  was  formed  in  London, 
calling  itfelf  by  the  ambitious  and  invidious  title 
of  "  The  Friends  of  the  People"  It  was  compofed 
of  many  of  Mr.  Fox's  own  moft  intimate,  perfo- 
nal,  and  party  friends,  joined  to  a  very  confider- 
able  part  of  the  members  of  thofe  mifchievous  af- 
fociations  called  the  Revolution  Society,  and  the 
Conftitutional  Society.  Mr,  Fox  muft  have  been 
well  apprized  of  the  progrefs  of  that  fociety,  in 
every  one  of  its  fteps  ;  if  not  of  the  very  origin 
of  it.  I  certainly  was  informed  of  both,  who 
had  no  connexion  with  the  deiign,  directly  or  in- 
directly. His  influence  over  the  perfons  who  com- 
pofed the  leading  part  in  that  affociation,  was, 
and  is  unbounded.  I  hear,  that  he  expreffed  fome 
difapprobation  of  this  club  in  one  cafe,  (that  of 
Mr.  St.  John)  where  his  confent  was  formally 
afked ;  yet  he  never  attempted  ferioufly  to  put  a 
ftop  to  the  affociation,  or  to  difavowit,  or  to  con- 
troul,  check,  or  modify  it  in  any  way  whatfoever. 
Jf  he  had  pleafed,  without  difficulty,  he  might 
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have  fupprefied  it  in  its  beginning.  However,  he 
did  not  only  not  fupprefs  it  in  its  beginning,  but 
encouraged  it  in  every  part  of  its  progrefs,  at  that 
particular  time,  when  jacobin  clubs  (under  the 
very  fame,  or  fimilar  titles)  were  making  fuch 
dreadful  havock  in  a  country  not  thirty  miles 
from  the  coaft  of  England,  and  when  every  mo- 
tive of  moral  prudence  called  for  the  difcourage- 
ment  of  focieties  formed  for  the  encreafe  of  popu- 
lar pretenlions  to  power  and  direction. 

3.  When  the  proceedings  of  this  fociety  of  the 
friends  of  the  people,  as  well  as  others  acting  in 
the  fame  fpirit,  had  caufed  a  very  ferious  alarm  in 
the  mind  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  of  many 
good  patriots,  he  publickly,  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, treated  their   apprehenfions  and   conduct 
with  the  greateit  afperity  and  ridicule.     He  con- 
demned and  vilified,  in  the  moil  infulting  and  out- 
rageous terms,  the  proclamation  ifluedby  govern- 
ment on  that  occafion — though  he  well  knew,  that 
it  had  paffed  through  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
hands,  that  it  had  received  his  fulled  approbation, 
and  that  it  was  the  refult  of  an  actual  interview 
between  that  noble  Duke  and  Mr.  Pitt.     During 
the  difcufTion  of  its  merits  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, Mr.  Fox  countenanced  and  juftilied  the  chief 
promoters  of  that  ailbciation  ;  and  he  revived  in 
return,  a  publick  ailurance  from  them  of  an  in- 
violable adherence  to  him,  fmgly  and  perfonally. 

On 
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On  account  of  this  proceeding,  a  very  great  num- 
ber (I  prefume  to  fay  not  the  leaft  grave  and  wife 
part)  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  friends  in  parlia- 
ment, and  many  out  of  parliament,  who  are  of 
the  fame  defcription,  have  become  feparated  from 
that  time  to  this  from  Mr.  Fox's  particular  cabal ; 
very  few  of  which  cabal  are,  or  ever  have,  fo  much 
as  pretended  to  be  attached  to  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land,  or  to  pay  any  refpect  to  him  or  his  opinions. 
4.  At  the  beginning  of  this  fcflion,  when  the 
fober  part  of  the  nation  was  a  fecond  time  gene- 
rally and  juftly  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  the 
French  arms  on  the  continent,  and  at  the  fpread- 
ing  of  their  horrid  principles  and  cabals  in  Eng. 
land,  Mr.  Fox  did  not  (as  had  been  ufual  in 
cafes  of  far  lefs  moment)  call  together  any  meet- 
ing of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  friends  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  for  the  purpofe  of  taking 
their  opinion  on  the  conduct  to  be  purfued  in 
parliament  at  that  critical  juncture.  He  concert- 
ed his  meafures  (if  with  any  perfons  at  all)  with 
the  Friends  of  Lord  Lanfdowne,  and  thofe  calling 
themfelves  Friends  of  the  People,  and  others  not 
in  the  fmalleft  degree  attached  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland  j  by  which  conduct  he  wilfully  gave  up 
(in  my  opinion)  all  pretenfions  to  be  confidered 
as  of  that  party,  and  much  more  to  be  confider- 
ed as  the  leader  and  mouth  of  it  in  the  houfe  of 
commons.  This  could  not  give  much  encourage- 
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ment  to  thofe  who  had  been  feparated  from  Mr, 
Fox,  on  account  of  his  conduct  on  the  firft  pro- 
clamation, to  rejoin  that  party. 

5.  Not  having  confulted  any  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  party  in  the  houie  of  commons  ;  and 
not  having  confulted  them,  becaufe  he  had  reafon 
to  know,  that  the   courfe   he    had   refolved   to 
purfue  would  be  highly  difagreeable  to  them,  he 
reprefented  the  alarm,  which  was  a  fecond  time 
given   and  taken,  in  ftill  more  invidious  colours, 
than  thofe  in  which  he  painted  the  alarms  of  the 
former  year.     He  defcribed  thofe  alarms  in  this 
manner,  although  the  caufe  of  them  was  then 
grown  far  lefs  equivocal,  and  far  more  urgent. 
He  even  went  fo  far  as  to  treat  the  fuppofition  of 
the  growth  of  a  jacobin  fpirit  in  England  as  a, 
libel   on   the   nation.     As   to   the   danger  from 
abroad,  on  the   firft  day  of  the  feflion,  he  faid 
little  or  nothing  upon  the  fubject.     He  contented 
himfelf  with   defending   the    ruling   factions   in 
France,  and  with  accufing  the   publick  councils 
of  this  kingdom  of  every  fort  of  evil  defign  on 
the  liberties  of  the  people  ;  declaring  diftinctly, 
ftrongly,  and  precifely,  that  the  whole  danger  of 
the  nation  was  from  the  growth  of  the  power  of 
the  crown.     The  policy  of  this  declaration  was 
obvious.     It  was  in   fubfervience  to  the  general 
plan  of  difabling  us  from  taking  any  fteps  againft 
France.     To  counteract  the  alarm  given  by  the 
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progrefs  of  jacobin  arms  and  principles,  he  endea- 
voured to  excite  an  oppofite  alarm  concerning 
the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  crown.  If  that 
alarm  mould  prevail,  he  knew  that  the  nation 
never  would  be  brought  by  arms  to  oppofe  the 
growth  of  the  jacobin  empire ;  becaufe  it  is  ob- 
vious that  war  does,  in  its  very  nature,  necefli- 
tate  the  commons  conliderably  to  ftrengthen  the 
hands  of  government ;  and  if  that  ftrength  mould 
itfelf  be  the  object  of  terrour,  we  could  have  no 
war. 

6.  In  the  extraordinary  and  violent  fpeeches  of 
that  day,  he  attributed  all  the  evils  which  the 
publick  had  fuffered,  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
preceding  fummer ;  though  he  fpoke  in  prefence 
.of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  own  fon,  the  marquis 
of  Titchfield,  who  had  feconded  the  addrefs  on 
that  proclamation;  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland's  brother,  Lord  Edward  Bentinck,  and 
feveral  others  of  his  beft  friends  and  neareft  re- 
lations. 

7.  On  that  day,  that  is,  on  the  i3th  of  De- 
cember,  1792,   he  propofed   an   amendment   to 
the  addrefs,  which  ftands  on  the  journals  of  the 
houfe,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  extraor- 
dinary record  which  ever  did  ftand  upon  them. 
To  introduce  this  amendment,  he  not  only  ftruck 
out  the  part  of  the  propofed  addrefs  which  allud- 
ed to  infurrections,  upon  the  ground  of  the  ob- 
jections 
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jections  which  he  took  to  the  legality  of  calling 
together  parliament,  (objections  which  I  muft 
ever  think  litigious  and  fophiftical)  but  he  like- 
wife  ftruck  out  that  part  which  related  to  the  cabals 
and  conspiracies  of  the  French  fattion  in  England, 
although  their  practices  and  correfpondences  were 
of  publick  notoriety,  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Watt 
had  been  deputed  from  Manchefter  to  the  jaco- 
bins. Thefe  ambaffadors  were  received  by  them 
as  Britim  reprefentatives.  Other  deputations  of 
Englifli  had  been  received  at  the  bar  of  the  na- 
tional affembly.  They  had  gone  the  length  of 
giving  fupplies  to  the  jacobin  armies  ;  and  they 
in  return  had  received  promifes  of  military  affift- 
ance  to  forward  their  defigns  in  England.  A  re- 
gular correfpondence  for  fraternizing  the  two  na- 
tions had  alfo  been  carried  on  by  focieties  in 
London  with  a  great  number  of  the  jacobin  fo- 
cietie.s  in  France.  This  correfpondence  had  alib 
for  its  object  the  pretended  improvement  of  the 
Britifh  conftitution. — What  is  the  moft  remark- 
able, and  by  much  the  more  mifchievous  part  of 
his  proceedings  that  day,  Mr.  Fox  likewife  ftruck 
out  every  thing  in  the  addrefs  which  related  to  the 
tokens  of  ambition  given  by  France,  her  aggrcjjions 
upon  our  allies ,  and  tne  fudden  and  dangerous  growth 
»,f  her  power  upon  every  fide ;  and  inftead  of  all 
tlioi'e  weighty,  and  at  that  time,  necefiary  mat- 
ters, by  which  the  houfe  of  commons  was  (in  a 
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crifis,  fuch  as  perhaps  Europe  never  flood)  to  give 
iflurances  to  our  allies,  ftrength  to  our  govern- 
ment, and  a  check  to  the  common  enemy  of 
Europe,  he  fubftituted  nothing  but  a  criminal 
charge  on  the  conduct  of  the  Britifh  government 
for  calling  parliament  together,  and  an  engage- 
ment to  enquire  into  that  conduct. 

8.  If  it  had  pleafed  God  to  fuffer  him  to  fuc- 
ceed  in  this  his  project,  for  the  amendment  to 
the  addrefs,  he  would  for  ever  have  ruined  this 
nation,  along  with  the  reft  of  Europe.  At  home 
all  the  jacobin  focieties,  formed  for  the  utter 
deftruclion  of  our  conftitution,  would  have  lift- 
ed up  their  heads,  which  had  been  beaten  down 
by  the  two  proclamations.  Thofe  focieties  would 
have  been  infinitely  ftrengthened  and  multiplied 
in  every  quarter ;  their  dangerous  foreign  com- 
munications would  have  been  left  broad  and 
open  ;  the  crown  would  not  have  been  authorized 
to  take  any  meafure  whatever  for  our  immediate 
defence  by  fea  or  land.  The  clofeft,  the  moft 
natural,  the  neareft,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  from 
many  internal  as  well  as  external  circumftances, 
the  weakeft  of  our  allies,  Holland,  would  have 
been  given  up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  France, 
juft  on  the  point  of  invading  that  republick.  A 
general  confternation  would  have  feized  upon  all 
Europe  ;  and  all  alliance  with  every  other  power, 
except  France,  would  have  been  for  ever  rendered 
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impracticable  to  us.  I  think  it  impofiible  for  any 
man,  who  regards  the  dignity  and  fafety  of  his 
country,  or  indeed  the  common  fafety  of  man- 
kind, ever  to  forget  Mr.  Fox's  proceedings  in  that 
tremendous  criiis  of  all  human  affairs. 

9.  Mr.  Fox  very  foon  had  reafon  to  be   ap- 
prifed  of  the  general  diflike  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's friends  to  this  conduct.     Some  of  thofc 
who   had  even  voted  with  him,  the   day  after 
their   vote   expreffed    their    abhorrence    of    his 
amendment,  their  fenfe  of  its  inevitable  tenden- 
cy, and  their  total  alienation  from  the  principles 
and  maxims  upon  which  it  was  made ;  yet,  the 
very  next  day,  that  is,  on  Friday  the   i4th  of 
December,  he  brought  on  what  in  effect  was  the 
very  fame  bufinefs,  and  on  the  fame  principles, 
•zfecond  time. 

10.  Although  the  Houfe  does  not  ufually  fit 
on  Saturday,  he  a  third  time  brought  on  another 
proportion,  in  the  fame  fpirit,  and   purfued   it 
with  fo  much  heat  and  perfeverance  as  to  fit  into 
Sunday ;  a  thing  not  known  in  parliament  for 
many  years. 

1 1 .  In  all  thefe  motions  and  debates  he  wholly 
departed  from  all  the  political  principles  relative 
to  France,  (confidered  merely  as  a  ftate,  and  in- 
dependent of  its  jacobin  form  of  government) 
which  had  hitherto  been  held  fundamental  in  this; 
country,  and  which  he   had  himfelf  held  more 
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ftrongly  than  any  man  in  parliament.  He  at 
that  time  ftudioufly  feparated  himfelf  from  thofe 
to  whofe  fentiments  he  ufed  to  profefs  no  fmall 
regard,  although  thofe  fentiments  were  publickly 
declared.  I  had  then  no  concern  in  the  party, 
having  been  for  fome  time,  with  all  outrage,  ex- 
cluded from  it ;  but,  on  general  principles,  I  muft 
fay,  that  a  perfon  who  afTumes  to  be  leader  of  a 
party  compofed  of  freemen  and  of  gentlemen, 
ought  to  pay  fome  degree  of  deference  to  their 
feelings,  and  even  to  their  prejudices.  He  ought 
to  have  fome  degree  of  management  for  their 
credit  and  influence  in  their  country.  He  fliewed 
fo  very  little  of  this  delicacy,  that  he  compared 
the  alarm  raifed  in  the  minds  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  party,  (which  was  his  own)  an  alarm  in 
which  they  fympathized  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  nation,  to  the  panick  produced  by  the  pre- 
tended popifh  plot  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second — defcribing  it  to  be,  as  that  was,  a  con- 
trivance of  knaves,  and  believed  only  by  well- 
meaning  dupes  and  madmen. 

12.  The  Monday  following,  (the  i;th  of  De- 
cember) he  purfued  the  fame  conduct.  The 
means  ufed  in  England  to  co-operate  with  the 
jacobin  army  in  politicks,  agreed  with  their 
modes  of  proceeding  j  I  allude  to  the  mifchie- 
vous  writings  circulated  with  much  induftry  and 
fuccefe,  as  well  as  the  feditious  club?,  which  at 

that 
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that  time,  added  not  a  little  to  the  alarm  taken 
by  obferving  and  well-informed  men.     The  writ- 
ings and  the  clubs  were  two  evils  which  marched 
together.     Mr.  Fox  difcovered  the  greateft  pof- 
fible  difpofition  to  favour  and  countenance  the 
one  as  well  as  the  other  of  thefe  two  grand  in- 
ftruments    of    the   French    fyftem.      He   would 
hardly  confider  any  political  writing  whatfoever, 
as  a  libel,  or  &s  a  lit  object  of  profecution.     At 
a  time  in  which  the  prefs  has  been  the  grand  in- 
ftrument  of  the  fubveriion  of  order,  of  morals, 
of  religion,  and  I  may  fay  of  human   fociety   it- 
felf,  to  carry  the  doctrines  of  its  liberty  higher 
than  ever  it  has  been  known  by  its  moft  extrava- 
gant afTertors  even  in  France,  gave  occafion  to 
very  ferious  reflections.     Mr.  Fox  treated  the  af- 
fociations  for  profecuting  thefe  libels,  as  tending 
to  prevent  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind, 
and  as  a  mobbim  tyranny.     He  thought  proper 
to  compare  them  with  the  riotous  aflemblies  of 
Lord  George  Gordon  in  1780,  declaring  that  he 
had  advifed  his  friends  in  Weftminfter,  to  fign 
the  affociations  whether  they  agreed  to  them  or 
not,  in   order  that   they  might  avoid  deftruction 
to  their  perfons  or  their  houfes,  or  a  defertion  of 
their   {hops.      This   infidious   advice    tended   to 
confound  thofe  who  wifhed  well  to  the  object  of 
the  affociation,  with  the  feditious,  againft  whom 
the  affociation  was  directed.     By  this  ftratagem, 
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the  confederacy  intended  for  preferving  the  Bri- 
tifh  conftitution,  and  the  publick  peace,  would  be 
wholly  defeated.  The  magiftrates,  utterly  inca- 
pable of  diftinguifhing  the  friends  from  the  ene- 
mies of  order,  would  in  vain  look  for  fupport 
when  they  flood  in  the  greateft  need  of  it. 

13.  Mr.  Fox's  whole  conduct,  on  this  occafion, 
was  without  example.     The  very  morning  after 
thefe  violent  declamations  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons againft  the  affociation,  (that  is  on  Tuefday 
the   1 8th)  he  went  himfelf  to  a  meeting  of  St. 
George's  parifli,  and  there  ligned  an  affociation 
of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  thofe  he  had  the 
night  before  fo  vehemently  condemned ;  and  fe- 
veral  of  his  particular  and  moft  intimate  friends, 
inhabitants  of  that  parifh,  attended  and   figned 
along  with  him. 

14.  Immediately  after  this  extraordinary  ftep, 
and  in  order  perfectly  to  defeat  the  ends  of  that 
affociation   againft  jacobin  publications,   (which, 
contrary  to  his  opinions,  he  had  promoted  and 
figned)  a  mifchievous  fociety  was  formed  under 
his  aufpices,  called,  the  Friends   of  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs.      Their   title   groundlefsly   infinuated, 
that  the  freedom  of  the  prefs  had  lately  fuffered, 
or    was   now    threatened   with   fome    violation. 
This  fociety  was  only,  in  reality,  another  modi- 
fication of  the  fociety  calling  itfelf  the  Friends  of 
the  People,  which,  in  the  preceding  fummer  had 
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caufed  fo  much  uneaiinefs  in  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's mind,  and  in  the  minds  of  feveral  of  his 
friends.  This  new  fociety  was  compofed  of  many* 
if  not  moft  of  the  members  of  the  club  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  with  the  addition  of  a  vaft 
multitude  of  others  (fuch  as  Mr.  Home  Tooke) 
of  the  worft  and  moft  feditious  difpofitions  that 
could  be  found  in  the  whole  kingdom.  In  the 
firft  meeting  of  this  club,  Mr.  Erfkine  took  the 
lead,  and  directly  (without  any  difavowal  ever 
fince  on  Mr.  Fox's  part)  made  ufe  of  his  name  and 
authority  in  favour  of  its  formation  and  purpofes.  In 
the  fame  meeting  Mr.  Erfkine  had  thanks  for  his 
defence  of  Paine,  which  amounted  to  a  complete 
avowal  of  that  jacobin  incendiary  ;  elfe  it  is  im» 
poflible  to  know  how  Mr.  Erfkine  mould  have 
deferved  fuch  marked  applaufes  for  acting  merely 
as  a  lawyer  for  his  fee,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
his  profeffion. 

15.  Indeed  Mr.  Fox  appeared  the  general  pa- 
tron of  all  fuch  perfons  and  proceedings.  When 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  other  perfons,  for 
practices  of  the  moft  dangerous  kind,  in  Paris 
and  in  London,  were  removed  from  the  king's 
guards,  Mr.  Fox  took  occafion,  in  the  houfe  of 
commons,  heavily  to  cenfure  that  ad  as  unjuft 
and  oppreflive,  and  tending  to  make  officers  bad 
citizens.  There  were  few,  however,  who  did  not 
call  for  fome  fuch  meafures  on  the  part  of  go- 
vernment, 
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vernmcnt,  as  of  abfolute  necefiity  for  the  king's 
perfonal  fafety,  as  well  as  that  of  the  publick  ; 
and  nothing  but  the  miftaken  lenity  (with  which 
fuch  practices  were  rather  difcountenanced  than 
puniihed)  could  poflibly  defer ve  reprehenfion  in 
what  was  done  with  regard  to  thofe  gentlemen. 

1 6.  Mr.  Fox,  regularly  and  fyftematically,  and 
with  a  diligence  long  unufual  to  him,  did  every 
thing  he  could  to  countenance  the  fame  principle 
of  fraternity  and  connexion   with  the  jacobins 
abroad,  and  the  national  convention  of  France, 
for  which  thefe  officers  had  been  removed  from 
the  Guards.     For  when  a  bill  (feeble  and  lax  in- 
deed, and  far  fliort  of  the  vigour  required  by  the 
conjuncture)  was  brought  in  for  removing  out 
of  the  kingdom  the  emiffaries  of  France,  Mr.  Fox 
oppofed  it  with  all  his  might.     He  purfued  a  ve- 
hement and  detailed  oppofition  to  it,  through  all 
its  ftages,  defcribing  it  as  a  meafure  contrary  to 
the  exifting  treaties  between   Great  Britain  and 
France ;  as  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and 
as  an  outrage  on  the  great  charter  itfelf. 

17.  In  the  fame  manner,  and   with  the  fame 
heat,  he  oppofed  a  bill,  which,  (though  aukward 
and  inartificial  in  its  conftruclion)  was  right  and 
wife  in  its  principle,  and  was  precedented  in  the 
beft  times,  and  abfolutely  neceffary  at  that  junc- 
ture,— I   mean    the  Traiterous    Correfpondence 
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Bill.  By  thefe  means  the  enemy,  rendered  in- 
finitely dangerous  by  the  links  of  real  faction  and 
pretended  commerce,  would  have  been  (had  Mr. 
Fox  fuccceded)  enabled  to  carry  on  the  war 
againft  us  by  our  own  refources.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  that  enemy  would  have  had  his  agents  and 
traitors  in  the  midft  of  us. 

1 8.  When  at  length  war  was  actually  declared, 
by  the  ufurpers  in  France,  againft  this  kingdom, 
and  declared  whilft  they  were  pretending  a  nego- 
tiation through  Dumourier  with  lord  Auckland, 
Mr.  Fox  ftill  continued,  through  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings,  to  difcredit  the  national  honour 
and  juftice,  and  to  throw  the  entire  blame  of  the 
war  on  parliament,  and  on  his  own  country,  as 
acting  with  violence,  haughtinefs,  and  want  of 
equity.  He  frequently  afierted,  both  at  the  time 
and  ever  fince,  that  the  war,  though  declared 
by"  France,  was  provoked  by  us,  and  that  it 
was  wholly  unnecessary,  and  fundamentally  un- 
juft. 

1 9.  He  has  loft  no  opportunity  of  railing,  in 
the  moft  virulent  manner,  and  in  the  moft  un- 
meafured  language,  at  every  foreign  power  with 
whom  we  could  now,  or  at  any  time,  contract 
any  ufeful  or  effectual  alliance  againft  France,  de- 
claring that  he  hoped  no  alliance  with  thofe 
powers  was  made,  or  was  in  a  train  of  being 

made. 
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made*.  He  always  exprefled  himfelf  with  the 
utmoft  horrour  concerning  fuch  alliances,  fo  did 
all  his  phalanx.  Mr.  Sheridan  in  particular,  after 
one  of  his  invectives  againft  thofe  powers,  fitting 
by  him,  faid,  with  manifefl  marks  of  his  approba- 
tion, that  if  we  muft  go  to  war,  he  had  rather  go 
to  war  alone  than  with  fuch  allies. 

20.  Immediately  after  the  French  declaration 
of  war  againft  us,  parliament  addrefied  the  king 
in  fupport  of  the  war  againft  them,  as  juft  and 
neceflary,  and  provoked  as  well  as  formally  de- 
clared againft  Great  Britain.  He  did  not  divide 
the  houle  upon  this  meafure;  yet  he  immediately 
followed  this  our  folemn  parliamentary  engage- 
ment to  the  king,  with  a  motion  propofing  a  fet 
of  refolutions,  the  effect  of  which  was,  that  the 
two  houfes  were  to  load  themfelves  with  every 
kind  of  reproach  for  having  made  the  addrefs, 
which  they  had  juft  carried  to  the  throne.  He 
commenced  this  long  ftring  of  criminatory  refo- 
lutions againft  his  country,  (if  king,  lords  and 
commons  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  decided  majo- 
rity without  doors  are  his  country)  with  a  decla- 
ration againft  intermeddling  in  the  interiour  concerns 
of  France.  The  purport  of  this  refolution  of  non- 
interference, is  a  thing  unexampled  in  the  hiftory 

*  It  si  an  exception,  that  in  one  of  his  laft  fpeeches,  (but 
not  be  fore)  Mr.  Fox  feemed  to  think  an  alliance  with  Spain 
might  be  proper. 
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of  the  world,  when  one  nation  has  been  actually 
at  war  with  another.  The  beft  writers  on  the 
law  of  nations,  give  no  fort  of  countenance  to  his 
doctrine  of  non-interference,  in  the  extent  and 
manner  in  which  he  ufed  it,  even  when  there  is  no 
war.  When  the  war  exifts,  not  one  authority  is 
againft  it  in  all  its  latitude.  His  doctrine  is  equally 
contrary  to  the  enemy's  uniform  practice,  who, 
whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  makes  it  his  great  aim 
not  only  to  change  the  government,  but  to  make 
an  entire  revolution  in  the  whole  of  the  focial  or- 
der in  every  country. 

The  object  of  the  laft  of  this  extraordinary  firing 
of  refolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Fox,  was  to  advife 
the  crown  not  to  enter  into  fuch  an  engagement 
with  any  foreign  power,  fo  as  to  hinder  us  from 
making  a  feparate  peace  with  France,  or  which 
might  tend  to  enable  any  of  thofe  powers  to  in- 
troduce a  government  in  that  country,  other  than, 
fuch  as  thofe  perfons  whom  he  calls  the  people  of 
France,  mall  choofe  to  eftablifh.  In  fhort,  the 
whole  of  thefe  refolutions  appeared  to  have  but 
one  drift — namely,  the  facrifice  of  our  own  do- 
meftick  dignity  and  fafety,  and  the  independency 
of  Europe,  to  the  fupport  of  this  strange  mixture 
of  anarchy  and  tyranny  which  prevails  in  France, 
and  which  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  were  pleafed  to 
call  a  government.  The  immediate  confequences 
of  thefe  meafures  was  (by  an  example,  the  ill  effects 
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of  which,  on  the  whole  world,  are  not  to  be  cal- 
culated) to  fecure  the  robbers  of  the  innocent  no- 
bility, gentry,  and  ecclefiafticks  of  France,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fpoil  they  have  made  of  the  ef- 
tates,  houfes,  and  goods  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

21.  Not  fatisfied  with  moving  thefe  refolutions, 
tending  to  confirm  this  horrible  tyranny  and  rob- 
bery, and  with  actually  dividing  the  houfe  on  the 
firft  of  the  long  ftring  which  they  compofed,  in  a 
few  days  afterwards  he  encouraged  and  fupported 
Mr.  Grey  in  producing  the  very  fame  ftring  in  a 
new  form,  and  in  moving  under  the  Ihape  of  an 
addrefs  of  parliament  to  the  crown,  another  viru- 
lent libel  on  all  its  own  proceedings  in  this  feffion, 
in  which  not  only  all  the  ground  of  the  refolutions 
was  again  travelled  over,  but  much  new  inflam- 
matory matter  was  introduced.  In  particular,  a 
charge  was  made,  that  Great  Britain  had  not  in- 
terpofed  to  prevent  the  laft  partition  of  Poland. 
On  this  head  the  party  dwelt  very  largely,  and 
very  vehemently.  Mr.  Fox's  intention,  in  the 
choice  of  this  extraordinary  topick,  was  evident 
enough.  He  well  knows  two  things;  firft,  that 
no  wife  or  honeft  man  can  approve  of  that  parti- 
tion, or  can  contemplate  it  without  prognofticat- 
ing  great  mifchief  from  it  to  all  countries  at  fome 
future  time.  Secondly,  he  knows  quite  as  well, 
that,  let  our  opinions  on  that  partition  be  what 
they  will,  England,  by  itfelf,  is  not  in  a  fituation 
R  3  to 
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to  afford  to  Poland  any  afliftance  whatfoever.  The 
purpofe  of  the  introduction  of  Polifh  politicks  into 
this  difcuffion,  was  not  for  the  fake  of  Poland; 
it  was  to  throw  an  odium  upon  thofe  who  are 
obliged  to  decline  the  caufe  of  juftice  from  their 
impoffibility  of  fupporting  a  caufe  which  they  ap- 
prove; as  if  we,  who  think  more  ftrongly  on  this 
fubject  than  he  does,  were  of  a  party  againfl  Po- 
land, becaufe  we  are  obliged  to  act  with  fome  of 
the  authors  of  that  injuftice,  againft  our  common 
enemy,  France.  But  the  great  and  leading  pur- 
pofe of  this  introduction  of  Poland  into  the  de- 
bates on  the  French  war,  was  to  divert  the  publick 
attention  from  what  was  in  our  power,  that  is, 
from  a  fteady  co-operation  againft  France,  to  a 
quarrel  with  the  allies  for  the  fake  of  a  Polifh  war, 
which,  for  any  ufeful  purpofe  to  Poland,  he  knew 
it  was  out  of  our  power  to  make.  If  England 
can  touch  Poland  ever  fo  remotely,  it  muft  be 
through  the  medium  of  alliances.  But  by  attack- 
ing all  the  combined  powers  together  for  their 
fuppofed  unjuft  aggreflion  upon  France,  he  bound 
them  by  a  new  common  intereft,  not  feparately  to 
join  England  for  the  refcue  of  Poland.  The  pro- 
pofition  could  only  mean  to  do  what  all  the  wri- 
ters of  his  party  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  have 
aimed  at  perfuading  the  publick  to,  through  the 
whole  of  the  laft  autumn  and  winter,  and  to  this 
hour;  that  is,  to  an  alliance  with  the  jacobins  of 
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France,  for  the  pretended  puvpofe  of  fuccouring 
Poland.  This  curious  project  would  leave  to 
Great  Britain  no  other  ally  in  all  Europe,  except 
its  old  enemy,  France. 

22.  Mr.  Fox,  after  the  firft  day's  difcuflion  on 
the  queftion  for  the  addrefs,  was  at  length  driven 
to  admit — (to  admit  rather  than  to  urge,  and  that 
very  faintly)  that  France  had  difcovered  ambitious 
views,  which  none  of  his  partifans,  that  I  recol- 
lect, (Mr.  Sheridan  excepted)  did,  however,  either, 
urge  or  admit.  What  is  remarkable  enough,  all 
the  points  admitted  againft  the  jacobins,  were 
brought  to  bear  in  their  favour  as  much  as  thofe 
in  which  they  were  defended.  For  when  Mr.  Fox 
admitted  that  the  conduct  of  the  jacobins  did  dif- 
cover  ambition,  he  always  ended  his  admiffion  of 
their  ambitious  views  by  an  apology  for  them, 
inuTting,  that  the  univerfally  hoftile  difpofition 
fhewn  to  them,  rendered  their  ambition  a  fort  of 
defenfive  policy.  Thus,  on  whatever  roads  he 
travelled,  they  all  terminated  in  recommending  a 
recognition  of  their  pretended  republick,  and  in 
the  plan  of  fending  an  ambaflador  to  it.  This  was 
the  burthen  of  all  his  fong — "  Every  thing  which 
"  we  could  reafonably  hope  from  war,  would  be  ob- 
"  tained  from  treaty."  It  is  to  be  obferved,  how- 
ever, that  in  all  thefe  debates,  Mr.  Fox  never  once 
ftated  to  the  houfe  u.pon  what  ground  it  was  he 
conceived,  that  all  the  objects  of  the  French  fyftem 
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of  united  fanaticifm  and  ambition  would  inftantly 
be  given  up  whenever  England  fhould  think  fit 
to  propofe  a  treaty.  On  propofmg  fo  ftrange  a 
recognition,  and  fo  humiliating  an  embaffy  as  he 
moved,  he  was  bound  to  produce  his  authority, 
if  any  authority  he  had.  He  ought  to  have  done 
this  the  rather,  becaufe  Le  Brun,  in  his  firft  pro- 
pofitions,  and  in  his  anfwers  to  Lord  Grenville, 
defended,  on  principk,  not  on  temporary  convenience^ 
every  thing  which  was  objected  to  France,  and 
fliewed  not  the  fmalleft  difpofition  to  give  up  any 
one  of  the  points  in  difcuflion.  Mr.  Fox  muft 
alfo  have  known,  that  the  convention  had  paffed 
to  the  order  of  the  day,  on  a  proportion  to  give 
fome  fort  of  explanation  or  modification  to  the 
hoftile  decree  of  the  i  gth  of  November,  for  excit- 
ing infurrections  in  all  countries ;  a  decree  known 
to  be  peculiarly  pointed  at  Great  Britain.  The 
whole  proceeding  of  the  French  adminiftration 
was  the  moft  remote  that  could  be  imagined  from 
furniftung  any  indication  of  a  pacifick  difpofition : 
for  at  the  very  time  in  which  it  was  pretended 
that  tjie  jacobins  entertained  thofe  boafted  pacifick 
intentions,  at  the  very  time  in  which  Mr.  Fox  was 
urging  a  treaty  with  them,  not  content  with  re- 
fufing  a  modification  of  the  decree  for  infurrec- 
tions, they  publiflied  their  ever  memorable  decree 
of  the  1 5th  of  December,  1792,  for  diforganizing 
every  country  in  Europe,  into  which  they  mould 
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on  any  occafion  fet  their  foot;  and  on  the  25th 
and  the  3oth  of  the  fame  month,  they  folemnly, 
and  on  the  laft  of  thefe  days,  practically  confirmed 
that  decree. 

23.  But  Mr.  Fox  had  himfelf  taken  good  care 
in  the  negotiation  he  propofed,  that  France  mould 
not  be  obliged  to  make  any  very  great  conceffions 
to  her  prefumed  moderation — for  he  had  laid 
down  one  general  comprehenfive  rule,  with  him 
(as  he  faid)  conftant  and  inviolable.  This  rule,  in 
fact,  would  not  only  have  left  to  the  faction  in 
France,  all  the  property  and  power  they  had 
ufurped  at  home,  but  moft,  if  not  all,  of  the  con- 
quefts  which  by  their  atrocious  perfidy  and  vio- 
lence, they  had  made  abroad.  The  principle  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Fox,  is  this,  "  That  every  Jlate,  in 
"  the  conclujion  of  a  war,  has  a  right  to  avail  itfelf 
"  of  its  conquejls  towards  an  indemnification"  This 
principle  (true  or  falfe)  is  totally  contrary  to  the 
policy  which  this  country  has  purfued  with  France, 
at  various  periods,  particularly  at  the  treaty  of 
Ryfwick,  in  the  laft  century,  and  at  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  this.  Whatever  the  merits  of 
his  rule  may  be,  in  the  eyes  of  neutral  judges,  it  is 
a  rule  which  no  ftatefman  before  him  ever  laid 
down  in  favour  of  the  adverfe  power  with  whom 
he  was  to  negotiate.  The  adverfe  party  himfelf, 
may  fafely  be  trufted  to  take  care  of  his  own  ag- 
grandizement. But  (as  if  the  black  boxes  of  the 
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feveral  parties  had  been  exchanged)  Mr.  Fox's 
Lnglifh  ambaffador,  by  fome  odd  miftake,  would 
find  hi mfelf  charged  with  the  concerns  of  France. 
If  we  were  to  leave  France  as  fhe  ftood  at  the 
time  .when  Mr.  Fox  propofed  to  treat  with  her, 
that  formidable  power  muft  have  been  infinitely 
ftrengthened,  and  almoft  every  other  power  in 
Europe  as  much  weakened,  by  the  extraordinary 
ban's  which  he  laid  for  a  treaty.  For  Avignon 
muft  go  from  the  Pope;  Savoy  (at  leaft)  from  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  if  not  Nice.  Liege,  Mentz, 
Salm,  Deux-Ponts,  and  Bale,  muft  be  feparated 
from  Germany.  On  this  fide  of  the  Rhine,  Liege, 
at  leaft,  muft  be  loft  to  the  empire,  and  added  to 
France.  Mr.  Fox's  general  principle  fully  covered 
all  this.  How  much  of  thefe  territories  came 
within  his  rule,  he  never  attempted  to  define.  He 
kept  a  profound  filence  as  to  Germany.  As  to 
the  Netherlands  he  was  fomething  more  explicit* 
He  faid,  (if  I  recollect  right)  that  France  on  that 
lide,  might  expect  fomething  towards  ftrengthen- 
ing  her  frontier.  As  to  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  Netherlands,  which  he  fuppofed  France  might 
confent  to  furrender,  he  went  fo  far  as  to  declare 
that  England  ought  not  to  permit  the  Emperour 
to  be  repoffeifed  of  the  remainder  of  the  ten  Pro- 
vinces, but  that  the  people  ftiould  choofe  fuch  a  form 

£* 

of  independent  government  as  they  liked.     This 
proposition  of  Mr.  Fox  was  juft  the  arrangement 

which 
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which  the  ufurpation  in  France  had  all  along  pro- 
pofed  to  make.  As  the  circumftances  were  at  that 
time,  and  have  been  ever  fince,  his  propofition 
fully  indicated  what  government  the  Flemings 
muft  have  in  the  ftated  extent  of  what  was  left  to 
them.  A  government  fo  fet  up  in  the  Nether- 
lands, whether  compulfory,  or  by  the  choice  of 
the  fans-culottes,  (who  he  well  knew  were  to  be 
the  real  electors,  and  the  fole  electors)  in  whatever 
name  it  was  to  exift,  muft  evidently  depend  for 
its  exiftence,  as  it  has  done  for  its  original  forma- 
tion, on  France.  In  reality,  it  muft  have  ended  in 
that  point,  to  which,  piece  by  piece,  the  French 
were  then  actually  bringing  all  the  Netherlands; 
that  is,  an  incorporation  with  France,  as  a  body  of 
new  departments,  juft  as  Savoy  and  Liege,  and 
the  reft  of  their  pretended  independent  popular 
fovereignties,  have  been  united  to  their  republick. 
Such  an  arrangement  muft  have  deftroyed  Auf- 
tria;  it  muft  have  left  Holland  always  at  the 
mercy  of  France;  it  muft  totally  and  for  ever  cut 
off  all  political  communication  between  England 
and  the  continent.  Such  muft  have  been  the  fitua- 
tion  of  Europe,  according  to  Mr.  Fox's  fyftem  of 
politicks,  however  laudable  his  perfonal  motives 
may  have  been  in  propofing  fo  complete  a  change 
in  the  whole  fyftem  of  Great  Britain,  with  regard 
f o  all  the  continental  powers. 

24.  After  it  had  been  generally  fuppofed  that 

all 
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all  publick  bufmefs  was  over  for  the  feffion,  and 
that  Mr.  Fox  had  exhaufted  all  the  modes  of  pref- 
fing  this  French  fcheme,  he  thought  proper  to 
take  a  flep  beyond  every  expectation,  and  which 
demonftrated  his  wonderful  eagernefs  and  perfe- 
verance  in  his  caufe,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  true 
character  of  the  caufe  itfelf.  This  ftep  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Fox  immediately  after  his  giving  hisafient 
to  the  grant  of  fupply  voted  to  him  by  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Adair  and  a  committee  of  gentlemen,  who 
aflumed  to  themfelves  to  act  in  the  name  of  the 
publick.  In  the  inftrument  of  his  acceptance  of 
this  grant,  Mr.  Fox  took  occalion  to  allure  them, 
that  he  would  always  perfevere  in  the  fame  conduct 
which  had  procured  to  him  fo  honourable  a  mark 
of  the  publick  approbation.  He  was  as  good  as 
his  word. 

25.  It  was  not  long  before  an  opportunity  was 
found,  or  made,  for  proving  the  iincerity  of  his 
profeffions,  and  demonftrating  his  gratitude  to 
thofe  who  have  given  publick  and  unequivocal 
marks  of  their  approbation  of  his  late  conduct. 
One  of  the  moft  virulent  of  the  jacobin  faction, 
Mr.  Gurney,  a  banker  at  Norwich,  had  all  along 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  French  politicks.  By 
the  means  of  this  gentleman,  and  of  his  affociates 
of  the  fame  defcription,  one  of  the  moft  infidious 
and  dangerous  hand-bills  that  ever  was  feen,  had 
been  circulated  at  Norwich  againft  the  war,  drawn 

up 
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up  in  an  hypocritical  tone  of  companion  for  the 
poor.  This  addrefs  to  the  populace  of  Norwich 
was  to  play  in  concert  with  an  addrefs  to  Mr.  Fox; 
it  was  figncd  by  Mr.  Gurney  and  the  higher  part 
of  the  French  fraternity  in  that  town.  In  this 
paper  Mr.  Fox  is  applauded  for  his  conduct  through- 
out the  feflion,  and  requefted,  before  the  proro- 
gation, to  make  a  motion  for  an  immediate  peace 
with  France. 

26.  Mr.  Fox  did  not  revoke  to  this  fuit ;  he 
readily  and  thankfully  undertook  the  talk  afligned 
to  him.     Not  content,  however,  with  merely  fall- 
ing in  with  their  wifhes,  he  propofed  a  talk  on  his 
part  to  the  gentlemen  of  Norwich,  which  was, 
that  they  Jhould  move  the  people  without  doors  to  peti- 
tion againjl  the  war.     He  faid,  that  without  fuch 
afliftance,  little  good  could  be  expected  from  any 
thing  he  might  attempt  within  the  walls  of  the 
houfe  of  commons.   In  the  mean  time,  to  animate 
his  Norwich  friends  in  their  endeavours  to  befiege 
parliament,  he  fnatched  the  firft  opportunity  to 
give  notice  of  a  motion,  which  he  very  foon  after 
made,  namely,  to  addrefs   the  crown  to  make 
peace  with  France.     The  addrefs  was  fo  worded  as 
to  co-operate  with  the  hand-bill  in  bringing  for- 
ward  matter  calculated  to  inflame  the  manufac- 
turers throughout  the  kingdom. 

27.  In  fupport  of  his  motion,  he  declaimed  in 
the  moft  virulent  ftrain,  even  beyond  any  of  his 

former 
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former  invectives,  againft  every  power  with  whom 
we  were  then,  and  are  now,  acting  againft  France. 
In  the  moral  forum,  fome  of  thefe  powers  certainly 
deferve  all  the  ill  he  faid  of  them;  but  the  political 
effect  aimed  at,  evidently  was  to  turn  our  indig- 
nation from  France,  with  whom  we  were  at  war, 
upon  Ruflla,  or  Pruflia,  or  Auftria,  or  Sardinia,  or 
all  of  them  together.  In  confequence  of  his  know- 
ledge that  we  could  not  effectually  do  without  them, 
and  his  refolution  that  we  jhould  not  act  with 
them,  he  propofed,  that  having,  as  he  aflerted, 
"  obtained  the  only  avowed  object  of  the  war 
"  (the  evacuation  of  Holland),  we  ought  to  con- 
"  elude  an  inftant  peace." 

28.  Mr.  Fox  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  mif- 
taken  balis  upon  which  his  motion  was  grounded. 
He  was  not  ignorant,  that,  though  the  attempt  of 
Dumourier  on  Holland  (fo  very  near  fucceeding), 
and  the  navigation  of  the  Scheld  (a  part  of  the 
lame  piece),  were  among  the  immediate  caufes,  they 
were  by  no  means  the  only  caufes  alleged  for 
parliament's  taking  that  offence  at  the  proceedings 
of  France,  for  which  the  jacobins  were  fo  prompt 
in  declaring  war  upon  this  kingdom.  Other  full 
as  weighty  caufes  had  been  alleged:  They  were, 

i .  The  general  overbearing  and  defperate  ambition 
of  that  faction.  2.  Their  actual  attacks  on  every 
nation  in  Europe.  3.  Their  ufurpation  of  terri- 
tories in  the  empire  with  the  governments  of 

which 
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which  they  had  no  pretence  of  quarrel.     4.  Their 
perpetual  and  irrevocable  confolidation  with  their 
own  dominions  of  every  territory  of  the  Nether- 
lands, of  Germany,  and  of  Italy,  of  which  they 
got  a  temporary  poffeflion.     5.  The  mifchiefs  at- 
tending the  prevalence  of  their   fyftem,  which 
would  make  the  fuccefs  of  their  ambitious  deiigns 
a  new  and  peculiar   fpecies  of  calamity   in  the 
world.     6.  Their  formal  publick  decrees,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  the  i  gth  of  November,  and  1 5th 
and  25th  of  December.     7.  Their  notorious  at- 
tempts to  undermine  the  conftitution  of  this  coun- 
try.    8.  Their  publick  reception  of  deputations  of 
traitors  for  that  direct  purpofe.     9.  Their  murder 
of  their  fovereign,  declared  by  moft  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention,  who  fpoke  with  their  vote 
(without  a  difavowal  from  any)  to  be  perpetrated, 
as  an  example  to  all  kings,  and  a  precedent  for,  all 
fubjects  to  follow.     All  thefe,  and  not  the  Scheld 
alone,  or  the  invafion  of  Holland,  were  urged  by 
the  minifter,  and  by  Mr.  Windham,  by  myfelf, 
and  by  others  who  fpoke  in  thofe  debates,  as.  caufes 
for  bringing  France  to  a  fenfe  of  her  wrong,  in  the 
war  which  flic  declared  againft  us.     Mr.  Fox  well 
knew,  that  not  one  man  argued  for  the  neceflity 
of  a  vigorous  refiftance  to  France,  who  did  not 
ftate  the  war  as  being  for  the  very  exiflence  of  the 
focial  order   here,  and  in  every  part  of  Europe; 
who  did  not  ftate  his  opinion,  that  this  war  was 

not 
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not  at  all  a  foreign  war  of  empire,but  as  much  for 
our  liberties,  properties,  laws,  and  religion,  and 
even  more  fo,  than  any  we  had  ever  been  engaged 
in.  This  was  the  war,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.  Gurney,  we  were  to  abandon  before 
the  enemy  had  felt,  in  the  ilighteft  degree,  the  im- 
preflion  of  our  arms. 

29.  Had  Mr.  Fox's  difgraceful  propofal  been 
complied  with,  this  kingdom  would  have  been 
ftained  with  a  blot  of  perfidy  hitherto  without  an 
example  in  our  hiftory,  and  with  far  lefs  excufe 
than  any  act  of  perfidy  which  we  find  in  the  hif- 
tory of  any  other  nation.     The  moment,  when 
by  the  incredible  exertions  of  Auftria  (very  little 
through  our's)  the  temporary  deliverance  of  Hol- 
land (in  effect  our  own  deliverance)  had  been 
atchieved,  he  advifed  the  houfe  inftantly  to  aban- 
don her  to  that  very  enemy,  from  whofe  arms 
ihe  had  freed  ourfelves,  and  the  clofeft  of  our 
allies. 

30.  But  we  are  not  to  be  impofed  on  by  forms 
of  language.     We  muft  act  on  the  fubftance  of 
things.     To  abandon  Auftria  in  this  manner,  was 
to  abandon  Holland  itfelf.     For  fuppofe  France, 
encouraged  and  ftrengthened  as  ihe  muft  have 
been  by  our  treacherous  defertion,  fuppofe  France, 
I  fay,  to  fucceed  againft  Auftria,  (as  fhe  had  fuc- 
ceeded  the  very  year  before)  England  would,  af- 
ter its  difarmament,  have  nothing  in  the  world 

but 
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but  the  inviolable  faith  of  jacobinifm,  and  the 
fteady  politicks  of  anarchy  to  depend  upon,  againft 
France's  renewing  the  very  fame  attempts  upon 
Holland,  and  renewing  them  (confidering  what 
Holland  was  and  is)  with  much  better  profpecls  of 
fuccefs.  Mr.  Fox  muft  have  been  well  aware>  that 
if  we  were  to  break  with  the  greater  continental 
powers,  and  particularly  to  come  to  a  rupture 
with  them,  in  the  violent  and  intemperate  mode 
in  which  he  would  have  made  the  breach,  the  de- 
fence of  Holland  againft  a  foreign  enemy,  and  a 
ftrong  domeftick  faction,  muft  hereafter  reft  folely 
upon  England,  without  the  chance  of  a  fingle  ally, 
either  on  that  or  on  any  other  occasion.  So  far 
as  to  the  pretended  fole  object  of  the  war,  which 
Mr.  Fox  fuppofed  to  be  fo  completely  obtained, 
(but  which  then  was  not  at  all,  and  at  this  day  is 
not  completely  obtained,)  as  to  leave  us  nothing 
elfe  to  do  than  to  cultivate  a  peaceful,  quiet  cor- 
refpondence  with  thofe  quiet,  peaceable  and  mo- 
derate people,  the  jacobins  of  France. 

3 1.  To  induce  us  to  this,  Mr.  Fox  laboured 
hard  to  make  it  appear,  that  the  powers  with 
whom  we  acted,  were  full  as  ambitious  and  as 
perfidious  as  the  French.  This  might  be  true  as 
to  other  nations.  They  had  not,  however,  been 
fo  to  us  or  to  Holland.  He  produced  no  proof  of 
active  ambition  and  ill  faith  againft  Auftria.  But 
fuppofing  the  combined  powers  had  been  all  thus 

VOL.  VII.  S  faithlefs, 
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faithlefs,  and  been  all  alike  fo,  there  was  one  cir- 
cumftance  which  made  an  eiTential  difference  be- 
tween them  and  France,  I  need  not  therefore  be 
at  the  trouble  of  contefting  this  point,  which, 
however,  in  this  latitude,  and  as  at  all  affecting 
Great  Britain  and  Holland,  I  deny  utterly:  be  it 
fo.  But  the  great  monarchies  have  it  in  their 
power  to  keep  their  faith  ifthsypleafe,  becaufe  they 
are  governments  of  eftablifiied  and  recognifed  au- 
thority at  home  and  abroad,  France  had,  in  rea- 
lity, no  government.  The  very  factions  wha 
exercifed  power,  had  no  {lability.  The  French 
convention  had  no  powers  of  peace  or  war.  Sup- 
pofing  the  convention  to  be  free  (moft  afliiredly  it 
was  not)  they  had  (hewn  no  difpofition  to  abandon 
their  projects.  Though  long  driven  out  of  Liege, 
it  was  not  many  days  before  Mr.  Fox's  motion,, 
that  they  ftill  continued  to  claim  it  as  a  country, 
which  their  principles  of  fraternity  bound  them 
to  protect,  that  is,  to  fubdue  and  to  regulate  at 
their  pleafure.  That  party  which  Mr.  Fox  in- 
clined inoft  to  favour  and  truft,  and  from  which 
he  muft  have  received  his  assurances  (if  any  he 
did  receive)  that  is,  the  Briffbtins,  were  then  either 
prifoners  or  fugitives.  The  party  which  prevailed 
over  them  (that  of  Danton  and  Marat)  was  itself 
in  a  tottering  condition,  and  was  difowned  by  a 
very  great  part  of  Fiance.  To  fay  nothing  of  the 
royal  party  who  were  powerful  and  growing,  and 

who 
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who  had  full  as  good  a  right  to  claim  to  be  the  le- 
gitimate government  as  any  of  the  Parifian  fac- 
tions with  whom  he  propofed  to  treat — or  rathe)' 
(as  it  feemed  to  me)  to  furrender  at  difcretion. 

32.  But  when  Mr.  Fox  began  to  come   from 
his  general  hopes  of  the  moderation  of  the  jaco- 
bins, to  particulars,   he  put  the  cafe,   that  they 
might  not  perhaps  be  willing  to  furrender  Savoy. 
He  certainly  was  not  willing  to  conteft  that  point 
with  them;  but  plainly  and  explicitly  (as  I  under- 
ftood  him)  propofed  to  let  them  keep  it ;  though 
he  knew  (or  he  was  much  worfe  informed  than 
he  would  be  thought)  that  England  had,  at   the 
very  time,  agreed  on  the  terms  of  a  treaty  with 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  of  which  the  recovery  of 
Savoy  was  the  cafus  federis.     In  the  teeth  of  this 
treaty,  Mr.  Fox  propofed  a  direct  and  moft  fcan- 
dalous  breach  of  our  faith,  formally  and  recently 
given.     But  to  surrender  Savoy,  was  to  furren- 
der a  great  deal  more  than  fo  many  fquare  acres 
of  land,  or  fo  much  revenue.     In  its  confequen- 
ces,  the  furrender  of  Savoy,  was  to  itTake  a  fur- 
render   to  France   of  Switzerland  and   Italy,  of 
both  which  countries,  Savoy  is  the  key — as  it  is 
known  to  ordinary  fpeculators  in  politicks,  though 
it  may  not  be  known  to  the  weavers  in  Norwich, 
who,  it  seems  are,  by  Mr.  Fox,  called  to  be  the 
judges  in  this  matter. 

33.  A  sure  way  indeed,  to   encourage  France 

S  2  not 
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not  to  make  a  surrender  of  this  key  of  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  or  of  Mentz,  the  key  of  Germany, 
or  of  any  other  object  whatfoever  which  flie 
holds,  is  to  let  her  fee,  that  the  people  of  England 
ralfe  a  clamour  againjl  the  war  before  terms  are  fo 
much  as  propofed  on  any  fide.  From  that  moment, 
the  jacobins  would  be  matters  of  the  terms. — 
They  would  know,  that  parliament,  at  all  hazards, 
would  force  the  king  to  a  feparate  peace.  The 
crown  could  not,  in  that  cafe,  have  any  ufe  of  its 
judgment.  Parliament  could  not  pofTefs  more 
judgment  than  the  crown,  when  befieged  (as 
Mr.  Fox  propofed  to  Mr.  Gurney)  by  the  cries  of 
the  manufacturers.  This  defeription  of  men,  Mr. 
Fox  endeavoured  in  his  fpeech,  by  every  method, 
to  irritate  and  inflame.  In  effect,  his  two  fpeeehes 
were,  through  the  whole,  nothing  more  than  an 
amplification  of  the  Norwich  hand-bill.  He  refted 
the  greateft  part  of  his  arguments  on  the  diftrefs 
of  trade,  which  he  attributed  to  the  war  ;  though 
it  was  obvious  to  any  tolerably  good  obferva- 
tion,  and  much  more  muft  have  been  clear  to 
fuch  an  obfervation  as  his,  that  the  then  difficul- 
ties of  the  trade  and  manufacture  could  have  no 
fort  of  connection  with  our  fhare  in  it.  The 
war  had  hardly  begun.  We  had  fuffered  nei- 
ther by  fpoil,  nor  by  defeat,  nor  by  difgrace  of 
any  kind.  Publick  credit  was  fo  little  impaired, 
that  inftead  of  being  fupported  by  any  extraor- 
dinary 
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dinary  aids  from  individuals,  it  advanced  a  credit 
to  individuals  to  the  amount  of  five  millions,  for 
the  fupport  of  trade  and  manufactures,  under 
their  temporary  difficulties,  a  thing  before  never 
heard  of; — a  thing  of  which  I  do  not  commend 
the  policy — but  only  ftate  it,  to  mew,  that  Mr. 
Fox's  ideas  of  the  effects  of  war  were  without 
any  trace  of  foundation. 

33.  It  is  impoflible  not  to  connect  the  argu- 
ments and  proceedings  of  a  party  with  that  of 
its  leader — efpecially  when  not  difavowed  or  con- 
trolled by  him.  Mr.  Fox's  partifans  declaim 
againjl  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  except  the  ja- 
cobins, juft  as  he  does;  but  not  having  the  fame 
reafons  for  management  and  caution  which  he 
has,  they  fpeak  out.  He  fatisfies  himfelf  merely 
with  making  his  invectives,  and  leaves  others  to 
draw  the  conclufion.  But  they  produce  their 
Polifh  interpofition,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of 
leading  to  a  French  alliance.  They  urge  their 
French  peace,  in  order  to  make  a  junction  with 
the  jacobins  to  oppofe  the  powers,  whom,  in 
their  language  they  call  Defpots,  and  their 
leagues,  a  combination  of  Defpots.  Indeed,  no 
man  can  look  on  the  prefent  poflure  of  Europe 
with  the  leaft  degree  of  difcernment,  who  will 
not  be  thoroughly  convinced,  that  England  muft 
be  the  faft  friend  or  the  determined  enemy  of 
France.  There  is  no  medium ;  and  I  do  not 
S  3  think 
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think  Mr.  Fox  to  be  10  dull  as  not  to  obferve 
this.  His  peace  would  have  involved  us  inftantly 
in  the  moft  extenfive  and  mod  ruinous  wars  ;  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  would  have  made  a  broad 
highway  (acrofs  which  no  human  wifdom  could 
put  an  effectual  barrier)  for  a  mutual  intercourfe 
•with  the  fraternifing  jacobins  of  both  fides.  The 
confequences  of  which,  thofe  will  certainly  not 
provide  againft,  who  do  not  dread  or  diflike 
them. 

34.  It  is  not  amifs  in  this  place  to  enter  a  little 
more  fully  into  the  fpirit  of  the  principal  argu- 
ments on  which  Mr.  Fox  thought  proper  to  reft 
this  his  grand  and  concluding  motion,  particularly 
fuch  as  were  drawn  from  the  internal  ftate  of  our 
affairs.  Under  a  fpecious  appearance  (not  uncom- 
monly put  on  by  men  of  unfcrupulous  ambition) 
that  of  tendernefs  and  companion  to  the  poor ; 
he  did  his  bed  to  appeal  to  the  judgments  of  the 
meaneft  and  moft  ignorant  of  the  people  on  the 
merits  of  the  war.  He  had  before  done  fomething 
of  the  fame  dangerous  kind  in  his  printed  letter. 
The  ground  of  a  political  war  is  of  all  things  that 
which  the  poor  labourer  and  manufacturer  are 
the  leaft  capable  of  conceiving.  This  fort  of 
people  know  in  general  that  they  muft  fuffer  by 
war.  It  is  a  matter  to  which  they  are  fufficiently 
competent,  becaufe  it  is  a  matter  of  feeling.  The 
caitfes  of  a  war  are  not  matters  of  feeling,  but  of 
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jreafon  and  forefight,  and  often  of  remote  confi- 
derations,  and  of  a  very  great  combination  of 
circumftances,  which  they  are  utterly  incapable  of 
comprehending ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  every  man 
in  the  higheft  clafles  who  is  altogether  equal  to 
it.  Nothing,  in  a  general  fenfe,  appears  to  me 
lefs  fair  and  juftifiable,  (even  if  no  attempt  were 
made  to  inflame  the  paflions)  than  to  fubmit  a 
matter  on  difcuflion  to  a  tribunal  incapable  of 
judging  of  more  than  one  fide  of  the  queftion.  It 
is  at  leaft  as  unjuftifiable  to  inflame  the  paflions 
of  fuch  judges  againil  that  fide  ^  in  favour  of  which 
they  cannot  so  much  as  comprehend  trhc  argu- 
ments. Before  the  prevalence  of  the  French  fyf- 
tem  (which  as  far  as  it  has  gone  has  extinguifhed 
the  falutary  prejudice  called  our  Country)  no- 
body was  more  fenfible  of  this  important  truth 
than  Mr.  Fox;  and  nothing  was  more  proper 
and  pertinent,  or  was  more  felt  at  the  time,  than 
his  reprimand  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  an  inconii- 
derate  expreflion  which  tended  to  call  in  the 
judgment  of  the  poor,  to  eftimate  the  policy  of 
war  upon  the  ftandard  of  the  taxes  they  may  be 
obliged  to  pay  towards  its  fupport. 

35.  It  is  fatally  known,  that  the  great  object  of 
the  jacobin  fyftem  is  to  excite  the  loweft  defer  ip- 
tion  of  the  people  to  range  themfelves  under  am- 
bitious men,  for  the  pillage  and  deftruction  of  the 
more  eminent  orders  and  clafles  of  the  commu- 
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nity.  The  thing,  therefore,  that  a  man  not  fana- 
tically attached  to  that  dreadful  project,  would 
moft  ftudioufly  avoid,  is,  to  acl  a  part  with  the 
French  Propaganda/It ^  in  attributing  (as  they  con- 
ftantly  do)  all  wars  and  all  the  confequences  of 
wars,  to  the  pride  of  thofe  orders,  and  to  their 
contempt  of  the  weak  and  indigent  part  of  the 
fociety.  The  ruling  jacobins  infift  upon  it,  that 
even  the  wars  which  they  carry  on  with  fo  much 
obftinacy  againft  all  nations,  are  made  to  prevent 
the  poor  from  any  longer  being  the  inftruments 
and  victims  of  kings,  nobles,  and  the  ariftocracy 
of  burghers  and  rich  men.  They  pretend  that  the 
deftruction  of  kings,  nobles,  and  the  ariftocracy 
of  burghers  and  rich  men,  is  the  only  means  of 
eftabliming  an  univerfal  and  perpetual  peace.  This 
is  the  great  drift  of  all  their  writings  from  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  ftates  of  France,  in 
1 789,  to  the  publication  of  the  laft  Morning  Chro- 
nicle. They  infift  that  even  the  war  which,  with 
fo  much  boldnefs  they  have  declared  againft  all 
nations,  is  to  prevent  the  poor  from  becoming  the 
inftruments  and  victims  of  thefe  perfons  and  de- 
fcriptions.  It  is  but  too  eafy,  if  you  once  teach 
poor  labourers  and  mechanicks  to  defy  their  pre- 
judices, and  as  this  has  been  done  with  an  induftry 
fcarcely  credible,  to  fubftitute  the  principles  of 
fraternity  in  the  room  of  that  folutary  prejudice 
called  our  Country;  it  is,  I  fay,  but  too  eafy  to 
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perfuade  them  agreeably  to  what  Mr.  Fox  hints 
in  his  publick  letter,  that  this  war  is,  and  that  the 
other  wars  have  been,  the  wars  of  kings;  it  is  eafy 
to  perfuade  them  that  the  terrours  even  of  a  fo- 
reign conqueft  are  not  terrours  for  them — It  is  eafy 
to  perfuade  them  that,  for  their  part  they  have 
nothing  to  lofe  ;  and  that  their  condition  is  not 
likely  to  be  altered  for  the  worfe,  whatever  party 
may  happen  to  prevail  in  the  war.  Under  any 
circumftances  this  doctrine  is  highly  dangerous, 
as  it  tends  to  make  feparate  parties  of  the  higher 
and  lower  orders,  and  to  put  their  interefts  on  a 
different  bottom.  But  if  the  enemy  you  have  to 
deal  with  mould  appear,  as  France  now  appears, 
under  the  very  name  and  title  of  the  deliverer  of 
the  poor,  and  the  chaftifer  of  the  rich,  the  former 
clafs  would  readily  become,  not  an  indifferent  fpec- 
tator  of  the  war,  but  would  be  ready  to  enlift  in 
the  faction  of  the  enemy  ;  which  they  would  con- 
fider,  though  under  a  foreign  name,  to  be  more 
connected  with  them  than  an  adverfe  defcription 
in  the  fame  land.  All  the  props  of  fociety  would 
be  drawn  from  us  by  thefe  doctrines,  and  the  very 
foundations  of  the  publick  defence  would  give 
way  in  an  inftant. 

36.  There  is  no  point  which  the  faction  of  fra- 
ternity in  England  have  laboured  more  than  to 
excite  in  the  poor  the  horrour  of  any  war  with 
France  upon  any  occafion.  When  they  found 
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that  their  open  attacks  upon  our  conftitution  in 
favour  of  a  French  republick  were  for  the  prefent 
repelled — they  put  that  matter  out  of  fight,  and 
have  taken  up  the  more  plaufible  and  popular 
ground  of  general  peace,  upon  merely  general 
principles,  although  thefe  very  men,  in  the  corref- 
pondence  of  their  clubs  with  thofe  of  France,  had 
reprobated  the  neutrality  which  now  they  fo  ear- 
neftly  prefs.  But,  in  reality,  their  maxim  was 
and  is  "  peace  and  alliance  with  France,  and  war 
"  with  the  reft  of  the  world." 

37.  This  laft  motion  of  Mr.  Fox  bound  up  the 
whole  of  his  politicks  during  the  fefiion.  This  mo- 
tion had  many  circumftances,  particularly  in  the 
Norwich  correfpondence,  by  which  the  mifchief 
of  all  the  others,  was  aggravated  beyond  meafure. 
Yet,  this  laft  motion,  far  the  worft  of  Mr.  Fox's 
proceedings,  was  the  beft  fupported  of  any  of 
them,  except  his  amendment  to  the  addrefs.  The 
Duke  of  Portland  had  directly  engaged  to  fupport 
the  war — here  was  a  motion  as  directly  made  to 
force  the  crown  to  put  an  end  to  it  before  a  blow 
had  been  ftruck.  The  efforts  of  the  faction  have 
fo  prevailed  that  fome  of  his  grace's  neareft  friends 
have  actually  voted  for  that  motion :  fome,  after 
mewing  themfelves,  went  away,  others  did  not 
appear  at  all.  So  it  muft  be  where  a  man  is  for 
any  time  fupported  from  perfonal  confiderations, 
without  reference  to  his  publick  conduct.  Through 
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the  whole  of  this  buiinefs,  the  fpirit  of  fraternity 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  governing  prin- 
ciple. It  might  be  fhameful  for  any  man,  above 
the  vulgar,  to  mew  fo  blind  a  partiality  even  to 
his  own  country,  as  Mr.  Fox  appears,  on  all  occa- 
fions,  this  fefiion,  to  have  fhewn  to  France.  Had 
Mr.  Fox  been  a  minifter,  and  proceeded  on  the 
principles  laid  down  by  him,  I  believe  there  is  little 
doubt  he  would  have  been  confidered  as  the  moft 
criminal  ftatefman  that  ever  lived  in  this  country. 
I  do  not  know  why  a  ftatefman  out  of  place  is  not 
to  be  judged  in  the  fame  manner,  unlefs  we  can 
excufe  him  by  pleading  in  his  favour  a  total  indif- 
ference to  principle;  and  that  he  would  act  and 
think  in  quite  a  different  way  if  he  were  in  office. 
This  I  will  not  fuppofe.  One  may  think  better  of 
him;  and  that  in  cafe  of  his  power  he  might 
change  his  mind.  But  fuppoling,  that  from  better 
or  from  worfe  motives,  he  might  change  his  mind 
on  his  acquifition  of  the  favour  of  the  crown,  I 
ferioufly  fear  that  if  the  king  mould  to-morrow 
put  power  into  his  hands,  and  that  his  good  ge- 
nius would  infpire  him  with  maxims  very  different 
from  thofe  he  has  promulgated,  he  would  not  be 
able  to  get  the  better  of  the  ill  temper,  and  the  ill 
doctrines,  he  has  been  the  means  of  exciting  and 
propagating  throughout  the  kingdom.  From* the 
very  beginning  of  their  inhuman  and  unprovoked 
rebellion  and  tyrannick  ufurpation,  he  has  covered 
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the  predominant  faction  of  France,  and  their  ad- 
herents here,  with  the  moft  exaggerated  panegy- 
ricks ;  neither  has  he  miffed  a  fingle  opportunity 
of  abufing  and  vilifying  thofe,  who  in  uniform 
concurrence  with  the  Duke  of  Portland's  and  Lord 
Fitswilliam's  opinion,  have  maintained  the  true 
grounds  of  the  revolution  fettlement  in  1 688.  He 
lamented  all  the  defeats  of  the  French;  he  re- 
joiced in  all  their  victories;  even  when  thefe 
victories  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  by  facilitating  their  means  of  pe- 
netrating into  Holland,  to  bring  this  moft  dread- 
ful of  all  evils  with  irrefiftible  force  to  the  very 
doors,  if  not  into  the  very  heart,  of  our  country. 
To  this  hour  he  always  fpeaks  of  every  thought  of 
overturning  the  French  jacobinifm  by  force,  on  the 
part  of  any  power  whatfoever,  as  an  attempt  un- 
juft  and  cruel,  and  which  he  reprobates  with  hor- 
rour.  If  any  of  the  French  jacobin  leaders  are 
fpoken  of  with  hatred  or  fcorn,  he  falls  upon  thofe 
who  take  that  liberty, with  all  the  zeal  and  warmth 
with  which  men  of  honour  defend  their  particular 
and  boibm  friends,  when  attacked.  He  always 
reprefents  their  caufe  as  a  caufe  of  liberty;  and 
all  who  oppofe  it  as  partifans  of  defpotifm.  He 
obftinately  continues  to  conlider  the  great  and 
growing  vices,  crimes  and  diforders  of  that  coun- 
try, as  only  evils  of  paffage,  which  are  to  produce 
a  permanently  happy  ftate  of  order  and  freedom. 

He 
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He  reprefents  thefe  diforders  exactly  in  the  fame 
way,  and  with  the  fame  limitations  which  arc 
ufed  by  one  of  the  two  great  jacobin  factions,  I 
mean  that  of  Petion  and  Briflbt.     Like  them  he 
ftudioufly  confines  his  horrour  and  reprobation  only 
to  the  maffacres  of  the  2d  of  September,  and  paffes 
by  thofe  of  the  loth  of  Auguft,  as  well  as  the  im- 
prifonment  and  depofition  of  the  king, which  were 
the  confequences  of  that  day,  as  indeed  were  the 
maflacres  themfelves  to  which  he  confines  his  cen- 
fure,  though  they  were  not  actually  perpetrated 
till  early  in  September.     Like  that  faction,  he  con- 
demns, not  the  depofition,  or  the  propofed  exile, 
or  perpetual  imprifonment,  but  only  the  murder 
of  the  king.     Mr.  Sheridan,  on  every  occafion, 
palliates  all  the  maflacres  committed  in  every  part 
of  France,  as  the  effects  of  a  natural  indignation 
at  the  exorbitances  of  defpotifm,  and  of  the  dread 
of  the  people  of  returning  under  that  yoke. — He 
has  thus  taken  occafion  to  load,  not  the  actors  in 
this  wickednefs,  but  the  government  of  a  mild, 
merciful,  beneficent  and  patriotick  prince,  and  his 
fuffering,  faithful  fubjects,  with  all  the  crimes  of 
the  new  anarchical  tyranny,  under  which  the  one 
has  been  murdered,  and  the  others  are  opprefled. 
Thofe  continual  either  praifes  or  palliating  apolo- 
gies of  every  thing  done  in  France,  and  thofe  in- 
vectives as  uniformly  vomited  out  upon  all  thofe 
who  venture  to  exprefs  their  difapprobation  of 
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fuch  proceedings,  coming  from  a  man  of  Mr. 
Fox's  fame  and  authority,  and  one  who  is  confi- 
dered  as  the  perfon  to  whom  a  great  party  of  the 
wealthiefl  men  of  the  kingdom  look  up,  have  been 
the  caufe  why  the  principle  of  French  fraternity 
formerly  gained  the  ground  which  at  one  time  it 
had  obtained  in  this  country.  It  will  infallibly 
recover  itfelf  again,  and  in  ten  times  a  greater  de- 
gree, if  the  kind  of  peace,  in  the  manner  which 
he  preaches,  ever  mall  be  eftablifhed  with  the 
reigning  faction  in  France. 

38.  So  far  as  to  the  French  practices  with  re- 
gard to  France,  and  the  other  powers  of  Europe — 
as  to  their  principles  and  doctrines,  with  regard 
to  the  conflitution  of  ftates,  Mr.,  Fox  ftudioufly, 
on  all  occafions,  and  indeed  when  no  occaiion  calls 
for  it,  (as  on  the  debate  of  the  petition  for  Re- 
form) brings  forward  and  afferts  their  funda- 
mental and  fatal  principle,  pregnant  with  every 
mifchief  and  every  crime,  namely,  that,  "  in  every 
"  country  the  people  is  the  legitimate  fovereign;" 
exactly  conformable  to  the  declaration  of  the 
French  clubs  and  legiflators, — "  La  fouverainete 
eft  une,  indivi/tblf^  inalienable,  et  imprefcriptible : 
"  — Elle  appartient  a  la  nation : — Aucune  feftion 
"  du  peuple,  ni  aucun  individu  ne  peut  s'en  attri- 
"  buer  Pexercife."  This  confounds,  in  a  manner 
equally  mifchievous  and  ftupid,  the  origin  of  a 
government  from  the  people  with  its  continuance 
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in  their  hands.  I  believe,  that  no  fuch  doclrine 
has  ever  been  heard  of  in  any  publick  act  of  any 
government  whatfoever,  until  it  was  adopted  (I 
think  from  the  writings  of  Rouffeau)bythe  French 
afiemblies,  who  have  made  it  the  bafis  of  their  con- 
ftitution  at  home,  and  of  the  matter  of  their  apofto- 
late  in  every  country.  Thefe  and  other  wild  decla- 
rations of  abftract  principle,  Mr.  Fox  fays,  are  in 
themfelves  perfectly  right  and  true ;  though  in 
ibme  cafes  he  allows  the  French  draw  abfurd  con- 
fequences  from  them.  But  I  conceive  he  is  mif- 
taken.  Theconfequences  are  moft  logically,  though 
moft  mifchievoufly  drawn  from  the  premifes  and 
principles  by  that  wicked  and  ungracious  faction. 
The  fault  is  in  the  foundation. 

39.  Before  fociety,  in  a  multitude  of  men,  it  is 
obvious,  that  fovereignty  and  fubjection  are  ideas 
which  cannot  exift.  It  is  the  compact  on  which 
fociety  is  formed  that  makes  both.  But  to  fup- 
pofe  the  people,  contrary  to  their  compacts,  both 
to  give  away  and  retain  the  fame  thing,  is  alto- 
gether abfurd.  It  is  worfe,  for  it  fuppofes  in  any 
ilrong  combination  of  men  a  power  and  right  of 
always  dhTolving  the  focial  union  ;  which  power, 
however,  if  it  exifts,  renders  them  again  as  little 
fovereigns  as  fubjects,  but  a  mere  unconnected 
multitude.  It  is  not  eafy  to  (late  for  what  good 
end,  at  a  time  like  this,  when  the  foundations  of 
all  antient  and  prefcriptive  governments,  fuch  as 
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ours  (to  which  people  fubmit,  not  becaufe  they 
have  chofen  them,  but  becaufe  they  are  born  to 
them)  are  undermined  by  perilous  theories,  that 
Mr.  Fox  fhould  be  fo  fond  of  referring  to  thofe 
theories,  upon  all  occafions,  even  though  fpecula- 
tively  they  might  be  true,  which  God  forbid  they 
fhould !  Particularly  I  do  not  fee  the  reafon  why 
he  mould  be  fo  fond  of  declaring,  that  the  princi* 
pies  of  the  revolution  have  made  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  eledive;  why  he  thinks  it  feafonable 
to  preach  up  with  fo  much  earneftnefs,  for  now 
three  years  together,  the  doctrine  of  reilftance  and 
revolution  at  all;  or  to  aflert  that  our  laft  revolu- 
tion of  1688  Hands  on  the  fame  or  iimilar  prin- 
ciples with  that  of  France.  We  are  not  called 
upon  by  any  circumftance,  that  I  know  of,  which 
can  juftify  a  revolt,  or  which  demands  a  revolu- 
tion, or  can  make  an  election  of  a  fucccffbr  to  the 
crown  necefTary,  whatever  latent  right  may  be  fup* 
pofed  to  exift  for  effectuating  any  of  thefe  pur- 
pofes. 

40.  Not  the  leafl  alarming  of  the  proceedings  of 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  in  this  feflion,  efpecially 
taken  in  concurrence  with  their  whole  proceed- 
ings, with  regard  to  France  and  its  principles,  is 
their  eagernefs  at  this  feafon,  under  pretence  of 
parliamentary  reforms  (a  project  which  had  been 
for  fome  time  rather  dormant)  to  difcredit  and 
difgrace  the  houfe  of  commons.  For  this  purpofc 
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thefe  gentlemen  had  found  a  way  to  infult  the 
houfe  by  feveral  atrocious  libels  in  the  form  of 
petitions.  In  particular  they  brought  up  a  libel, 
or  rather  a  complete  digest  of  libellous  matter, 
from  the  club  called  the  Friends  of  the  People.  It 
is  indeed  at  once  the  moft  audacious  and  the  moft 
infidious  of  all  the  performances  of  that  kind  which 
have  yet  appeared.  It  is  faid  to  be  the  penman- 
fhip  of  Mr.  Tierney,  to  bring  whom  into  parlia- 
ment the  Duke  of  Portland  formerly  had  taken  a 
good  deal  of  pains,  and  expended,  as  I  hear,  a  con- 
fiderable  fum  of  money. 

41.  Among  the  circumstances  of  danger  from 
that  piece,  and  from  its  precedent,  it  is  obfervable 
that  this  is  the  firft  -petition  (if  I  remember  right) 
coming  from  a  club  or  ajfociation^jigned  by  individuals, 
denoting  neither  local  refidence,  nor  corporate  capacity. 
This  mode  of  petition  not  being  ftrictly  illegal  or 
informal,  though  in  its  fpirit  in  the  highest  degree 
mifchievous,  may  and  will  lead  to  other  things  of 
that  nature,  tending  to  bring  thefe  clubs  and  af- 
fociations  to  the  French  model,  and  to  make  them 
in  the  end  anfwer  French  purpofes:  I  mean,  that 
without  legal  names,  thefe  clubs  will  be  led  to 
aflume  political  capacities;  that  they  may  debate 
the  forms  of  conftitution ;  and  that  from  their 
meetings  they  may  infolently  diclate  their  will  to 
the  regular  authorities  of  the  kingdom,  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  jacobin  clubs  iflue  their  man- 

VOL.  VII.  T  dates 
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dates  to  the  national  affembly,  or  the  national  con- 
vention.    The  audacious  remonftrance,  I  obferve, 
is  figned  by  all  of  that  affociation  (the  friends  of 
the  people)  'who  are  not  in  parliament,  and  it  was 
fupported  moft  ftrenuoufly  by  all  the  affociators 
who  are  member -j,  with  Mr  Fox  at  their  head.     He 
and  they  contended  for  referring  this  libel  to  a 
committee.     Upon  the  queftion  of  that  reference, 
they  grounded  all  their  debate  for  a  change  in  the 
conftitution  of  parliament.     The  pretended  peti- 
tion is,  in  fact,  a  regular  charge  or  impeachment 
of  the  houfe  of  commons,  digefted  into  a  number 
of  articles.     This  plan  of  reform  is  not  a  criminal 
impeachment,  but  a  matter  of  prudence,  to  be 
fubmitted  to  the  publick  wifdom,  which  must  be 
as  well  apprifed  of  the  facts  as  petitioners  can  be^ 
But  thofe  accufers  of  the  houfe  of  commons  have 
proceeded  upon  the  principles  of  a  criminal  pro- 
cefs;  and  have  had  the  effrontery  to  offer  proof  on; 
each  article. 

42.  This  charge,  the  party  of  Mr.  Fox  main- 
tained article  by  article,  beginning  with  the  firft ; 
namely,  the  interference  of  peers  at  elections,  and 
their  nominating  in  effect  feveral  of  the  members 
of  the  houfe  of  commons.  In  the  printed  lift  of 
grievances  which  they  made  out  on  the  occafionr 
and  in  fupport  of  their  charge,  is  found  the 
borough,  for  which,  under  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  in- 
fluence, I  now  fit.  By  this  remonftrance,  and  its 
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object,  they  hope  to  defeat  the  operation  of  pro- 
perty in  elections,  and  in  reality  to  dhTolve  the 
connexion  and  communication  of  interefts  which 
makes  the  houfes  of  parliament  a  mutual  fupport 
to  each  other.     Mr.  Fox  and  the  friends  of  the 
people  are  not  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that 
peers  do  not  interfere  in  elections  as  peers,  but  as 
men  of  property — they  well  know  that  the  lioufe 
of  lords  is  by  itself  the  feebleft  part  of  the  con- 
ftitution; they  know  that  the  houfe  of  lords  is 
fupported  only  by  its  connexions  with  the  crown, 
and  with  the  houfe  of  commons;  and  that  with- 
out this  double  connexion  the  lords  could  not  exift 
a  {ingle  year.     They  know,  that  all  these  parts  of 
our  conftitution,  whilft  they  are  balanced  as  op- 
pofing   interefts,   are   alfo  connected  as  friends;, 
otherwife  nothing  but  confufion  could  be  the  re- 
fult  of  fuch  a  complex  conftitution.     It  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  they  who  wifli  the  common  de- 
ftruction  of  the  whole,  and  of  all  its  parts,  mould 
contend  for  their  total  feparation.     But  as  the 
houfe  of  commons  is  that  link  which  connects 
both  the  other  parts  of  the  conftitution  (the  crown 
and  the  lords)  'with  the  mafs  of  the  people ',  it  is  to 
that  link  (as  it  is  natural  enough)  that  their  in- 
cefiant  attacks  are  directed.     That  artificial  repre- 
fentation  of  the  people  being  once  difcredited  and 
overturned,  all  goes  to  pieces,  and  nothing  but  a 
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plain  French  democracy  or  arbitrary  monarchy  can 
poflibly  exift. 

43.  Some  of  thefe  gentlemen  who  attacked  the 
houfe  of  commons,  lean  to  a  reprefentation  of  the 
people  by  the  head,  that  is,  to  individual  reprefen- 
tation.    None  of  them  that  I  recollect,  except  Mr. 
Fox,  directly  rejected  it.  -   It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  he  only  rejected  it  by  fimply  declaring 
an  opinion.     He  let  all  the  argument  go  againft 
his  opinion.     All  the  proceedings  and  arguments 
of  his  reforming  friends  lead  to  individual  repre- 
fentation and  to  nothing  elfe.     It  deferves  to  be 
attentively  obferved,  that  this  individual  reprefenta- 
tion is  the  only  plan  of  their  reform,  which  has  been 
explicitly  propofed.     In  the  mean  time,  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Fox  appears  to  be  far  more  inexplicable,  on 
any  good  ground,  than  theirs,  who  propofe  the 
individual  reprefentation ;  for  he  neither  propofes 
any  thing,  nor  even  fuggefts,   that  he  has   any 
thing  to  propofe,  in  lieu  of  the  prefent  mode  of 
constituting  the  houfe  of  commons.     On  the  con- 
trary, he  declares  againft  all  the  plans  which  have 
yet  been  fuggefted,  either  from  himfelf  or  others: 
yet,  thus  unprovided  with  any  plan  whatfoever, 
he  prefled  forward  this  unknown  reform  with  all 
poffible  warmth ;  and  for  that  purpofe,  in  a  fpeech 
of  feveral  hours,  he  urged  the  referring  to  a  com- 
mittee, the  libellous  impeachment  of  the  houfe  of 
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commons  by  the  aflbciation  of  the  friends  of  the 
people.  But  for  Mr.  Fox  to  difcredit  parliament 
as  it  frauds,  to  countenance  leagues,  covenants, 
and  aflbciations  for  its  further  difcredit,  to  render 
it  perfectly  odious  and  contemptible,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  propofe  nothing  at  all  in  place  of 
what  he  difgraces,  is  worfe,  if  poflible,  than  to 
contend  for  perfonal  individual  reprefentation,  and 
is  little  lefs  than  demanding,  in  plain  terms,  to 
bring  on  plain  anarchy. 

44.  Mr.  Fox  and  thefe  gentlemen  have,  for  the 
prefent,  been  defeated;  but  they  are  neither  con- 
verted nor  difheartened.   They  have  folemnly  de- 
clared, that  they  will  perfevere  until  they   lhall 
have  obtained  their  ends ;  perlifting  to  aflert,  that 
the  houfe  of  commons  not  only  is  not  the  true 
reprefentative  of  the  people,  but  that  it  does  not 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  fuch  reprefentation;   moft 

of  them  infill  that  all  the  debts,  the  taxes,  and  the 
t 

burthens  of  all  kinds  on  the  people,  with  every 
other  evil  and  inconvenience,  which  we  have  fuf- 
fered  fince  the  Revolution,  have  been  owing  folely 
to  a  houfe  of  commons  which  does  not  fpeak  the 
fenfe  of  the  people. 

45.  It  is  alfo  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  Mr.  Fox, 
and  all  who  hold  with  him,   on  this,  as  on  all 
other  occafions  of  pretended  reform,  moft  bit- 
terly reproach  Mr.  Pitt  with  treachery,  in  declin- 
ing to  fupport  the  fcandalous  charges  and  incfe- 
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finite  projects  of  this  infamous  libel  from  the 
Friends  of  the  People.  By  the  animofity  with 
which  they  perfecute  all  thofe  who  grow  cold  in 
this  caufe  of  pretended  reform,  they  hope,  that 
if  through  levity,  inexperience,  or  ambition,  any 
young  perfon  (like  Mr.  Pitt,  for  inftance)  happens 
to  be  once  embarked  in  their  defign,  they  {hall, 
by  a  falfe  Ihame,  keep  him  faft  in  it  for  ever. 
Many  they  have  fo  hampered. 

46.  I  know  it  is  ufual,  when  the  peril  and  alarm 
of  the  hour  appears  to  be  a  little  overblown,  to 
think  no  more  of  the  matter.  But  for  my  part, 
I  look  back  with  horrour  on  what  we  have  efcaped ; 
and  am  full  of  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  dangers, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  are  flill  to  be  apprehended 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  bufmefs  has  caft 
deep  roots.  Whether  it  is  neceffarily  connected 
in  theory  with  jacobinifm  is  not  worth  a  difpute. 
Tlie  two  things  are  connected  in  fact.  The  par- 
tifans  of  the  one  are  the  partisans  of  the  other.  I 
know  it  is  common  with  thofe  who  are  favourable 
to  the  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Fox's  party,  and  to  their 
leader,  though  not  at  all  devoted  to  all  their  re- 
forming projects,  or  their  Gallican  politicks,  to 
argue  in  palliation  of  their  conduct,  that  it  is  not 
in  their  power  to  do  all  the  harm  which  their 
actions  evidently  tend  to.  It  is  faid,  that  as  the 
people  will  not  fupport  them,  they  may  fafely  be 
indulged  in  thofe  eccentrick  fancies  of  reform, 

and 
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and  thofe  theories  which  lead  to  nothing.  This 
apology  is  not  very  much  to  the  honour  of  thofe 
politicians,  whofe  interefts  are  to  be  adhered  to  in 
defiance  of"  their  conduct.  I  cannot  flatter  myfelf 
that  thefe  inceflant  attacks  on  the  conititution  of 
parliament  are  fafe.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  de- 
fpife  the  unceafing  efforts  of  a  confederacy  of  about 
fifty  perfons  of  eminence;  men,  for  the  far  greater 
part,  of  very  ample  fortunes  either  in  pofleffion  or 
in  expectancy;  men  of^decided  characters  and  ve- 
hement paflions,  men  of  very  great  talents  of  all 
kinds;  of  much  boldnefs,  and  of  the  greateft  pof- 
ilble  fpirit  of  artifice,  intrigue,  adventure,  and  en- 
terpriie,  all  operating  with  unwearied  activity  and 
perfeverance.  Thefe  gentlemen  are  much  ftronger 
too  without  doors  than  fome  calculate.  They  have 
the  more  active  part  of  the  diflenters  with  them ; 
and  the  whole  clan  of  fpeculators  of  all  denomina- 
tions— a  large  and  growing  fpecies.  They  have 
that  floating  multitude  which  goes  with  events, 
and  which  fuffers  the  lofs  or  gain  of  a  battle,  to 
decide  its  opinions  of  right  and  wrong.  As  long 
as  by  every  art  this  party  keeps  alive  a  fpirit  of 
disaffection  againft  the  very  conftitution  of  the 
kingdom,  and  attributes,  as  lately  it  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing,  all  the  publick  misfortunes  to 
that  conftitution, it  is  abfolutely  impoffible^b\i\.  that 
fome  moment  muft  arrive,  in  which  they  will  be 
enabled  to  produce  a  pretended  reform  and  a  real 
T  4  revolution. 
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revolution.  If  ever  the  body  of  this  compound  con- 
Jiitution  of  ours  is  subverted  either  in  favour  of  un- 
limited monarchy,  or  of  wild  democracy,  that  ruin 
will  moft  certainly  be  the  refult  of  this  very  fort  of 
machinations  againft  the  houfe  of  commons.  It 
is  not  from  a  confidence  in  the  views  or  intentions 
of  any  ftatefman,  that  I  think  he  is  to  be  indulged 
in  thefe  perilous  amufements. 

47.  Before  it  is  made  the  great  object  of  any 
man's  political  life  to  raife  another  to  power,  it  is 
right  to  confider  what  are  the  real  difpofitions  of 
the  perfon  to  be  fo  elevated.     We  are  not  to  form 
our  judgment  on  thefe  difpofitions  from  the  rules 
and  principles  of  a  court  of  juftice,  but  from  thofe 
of  private  difcretion ;  not  looking  for  what  would 
ferve  to  criminate  another,  but  what  is  fufficient 
to  direct  ourfelves.     By  a  companion  of  a  feries 
of  the  difcourfes  and  actions  of  certain  men,  for  a 
reafonable  length  of  time,  it  is  impoffible  not  to 
obtain  fufficient  indication  of  the  general  tendency 
of  their  views  and  principles.     There  is  no  other 
rational  mode  of  proceeding.     It  is  true,  that  in 
fome  one  or  two,  perhaps  not  well-weighed  ex- 
preflions,  or  fome  one  or  two  unconnected  and 
doubtful  affairs,  we  may  and  ought  to  judge  of 
the  actions  or  words  by  our  previous  good  or 
ill  opinion  of  the  man.     But  this  allowance  has 
its  bounds.     It  does  not  extend  to  any  regular 
courfe  of  iyftematical  action,  or  of  'comtant  and 
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repeated  difcourfe.  It  is  againft  every  principle  of 
common  fenfe  and  of  juftice  to  one's  felf,and  to  the 
publick,  to  judge  of  a  feries  of  fpeeches  and  actions 
from  the  man,  and  not  of  the  man  from  the  whole 
tenour  of  his  language  and  conduct.  I  have  ftated 
the  above  matters,  not  as  inferring  a  criminal 
charge  of  evil  intention.  If  I  had  meant  to  do  fo, 
perhaps  they  are  stated  with  tolerable  exactnefs — 
But  I  had  no  fuch  view.  The  intentions  of  thefe 
gentlemen  may  be  very  pure.  I  do  not  difpute  it. 
But  I  think  they  are  in  fome  great  errour.  If  thefe 
things  are  done  by  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends,  with 
good  intentions,  they  are  not  done  lefs  danger- 
oufly;  for  it  mews  thefe  good  intentions  are  not 
under  the  direction  of  fafe  maxims  and  principles. 
48.  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  the  gentlemen 
who  call  themfelves  the  phalanx,  have  not  been 
fo  very  indulgent  to  others.  They  have  thought 
proper  to  afcribe  to  thofe  members  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  who,  in  exact  agreement  with  the  Duke 
of  Portland  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  abhor  and  op- 
pofe  the  French  fyftem,  the  bafeft  and  moft  un- 
worthy motives  for  their  conduct; — as  if  none 
could  oppofe  that  atheiftick,  immoral,  and  impo- 
litick  project  fet  up  in  France,  fo  difgraceful  and 
destructive,  as  I  conceive,  to  human  nature  itfelf, 
but  with  fome  finifter  intentions.  They  treat  thofe 
members  on  all  occalions  with  a  fort  of  lordly  in- 
dolence, though  they  are  perfons  that  (whatever 
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homage  they  may  pay  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
gentlemen  who  chufe  to  look  down  upon  them 
with  fcorn),  are  not  their  inferiours  in  any  parti- 
cular which  calls  for  and  obtains  just  conflderation 
from  the  publick;  not  their  inferiours  in  know- 
ledge of  publick  law,  or  of  the  conftitution  of  the 
kingdom;  not  their  inferiours  in  their  acquaintance 
with  its  foreign  and  domeftick  interefts;  not  their 
inferiours  in  experience  or  practice  of  bufmefs;  not 
their  inferiours  in  moral  character  ;  not  their  infe- 
riours in  the  proofs  they  have  given  of  zeal  and  in- 
duftry  in  the  fervice  of  their  country.  Without 
denying  to  thefe  gentlemen  the  refpect  and  conli- 
deration  which,  it  is  allowed,  jtiftly  belongs  to 
them,  we  see  no  reafon  why  they  fliould  not  as 
well  be  obliged  to  defer  fomething  to  our  opinions, 
as  that  we  should  be  bound  blindly  and  fervilely 
to  follow  thofe  of  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Grey,  Mr.  Courtney,  Mr.  Lambton,  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  others.  We  are  members 
of  parliament  and  their  equals.  We  never  con- 
fider  ourfelves  as  their  followers.  Thefe  gentle- 
men (fome  of  them  hardly  born,  when  fome  of 
us  came  into  parliament)  have  thought  proper 
to  treat  us  as  deferters,  as  if  we  had  been  lifted 
into  their  phalanx  like  foldiers,  and  had  fworn 
to  live  and  die  in  their  French  principles.  This 
infolent  claim  of  fuperiority  on  their  part,  and 
of  a  fort  of  vaflalage  to  them  on  that  of  other 
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members,  is  what  no  liberal  mind  will  submit  to 
bear. 

49.  The  fociety  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  the 
whig  club,  and  the  fociety  for  conftitutional  in- 
formation, and  (I  believe)  the  friends  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  fome  clubs  in  Scotland,  have  indeed 
declared,  "  That  their  confidence  in  and  attach- 
"  ment  to  Mr.  Fox,  has  lately  been  confirmed, 
"  ftrengthened,  and  increafed  by  the  calumnies 
"  (as  they  are  called)  against  him."  It  is  true, 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  have  thofe  teftimonies  in 
their  favour,  againft  certain  old  friends  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland.  Yet  on  a  full,  ferious,  and  I 
think  difpafiionate  confideration  of  the  whole  of 
what  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan  and  their  friends 
have  acted,  faid  and  written,  in  this  feilion,  in- 
ftead  of  doing  any  thing  which  might  tend  to  pro- 
cure power,  or  any  Ihare  of  it  whatfoever,  to  them 
or  to  their  phalanx  (as  they  call  it)  or  to  increafe 
their  credit,  influence,  or  popularity  in  the  nation, 
I  think  it  one  of  my  moft  ferious  and  important 
publick  duties,  in  whatfoever  ftation  I  may  be 
placed  for  the  fhort  time  I  have  to  live,  effectu- 
ally to  employ  my  beft  endeavours,  by  every  pru- 
dent and  every  lawful  means,  to  traverfe  all  their 
defigns.  I  have  only  to  lament,  that  my  abilities 
are  not  greater,  and  that  my  probability  of  life  is 
not  better,  for  the  more  effectual  purfuit  of  that 
object.  But  I  truft  that  neither  the  principles  nor 
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exertions  will  die  with  me.  I  am  the  rather  con- 
firmed in  this  my  refolution,  and  in  this  my  wifh 
of  tranfmitting  it,  becaufe  every  ray  of  hope  con- 
cerning a  poilible  controul  or  mitigation  of  the 
enormous  mifchiefs  which  the  principles  of  thefe 
gentlemen,  and  which  their  connexions,  full  as 
dangerous  as  their  principles,  might  receive  from 
the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  on  becoming  their  colleagues  in  of- 
fice, is  now  entirely  banifhed  from  the  mind  of 
every  one  living. — It  is  apparent,  even  to  the 
world  at  large,  that  fo  far  from  having  a  power 
to  direct  or  to  guide  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Grey,  and  the  reft,  in  any  important  matter,  they 
have  not  through  this  feflion,  been  able  to  pre- 
vail on  them  to  forbear  or  to  delay,  or  mitigate, 
or  foften  any  one  act,  or  any  one  expreflion  upon 
fubjects  on  which  they  eflentially  differed. 

50.  Even  if  this  hope  of  a  poffible  controul  did 
exift,  yet  the  declared  opinions  and  the  uniform 
line  of  conduct  conformable  to  thofe  opinions, 
purfued  by  Mr.  Fox,  muft  become  a  matter  of  fe- 
rious  alarm  if  he  fliould  obtain  a  power  either  at 
court  or  in  parliament,  or  in  the  nation  at  large; 
and  for  this  plain  reafon — He  muft  be  the  moft 
active  and  efficient  member  in  any  adminiftration 
of  which  he  fhall  form  a  part.  That  a  man,  or 
fet  of  men,  are  guided  by  fuch  not  dubious,  but 
delivered  and  avowed  principles  and  maxims  of 
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policy  as  to  need  a  watch  and  check  on  them,  in 
the  exercife  of  the  higheft  power,  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  make  every  man,  who  is  not  of  the 
fame  principles,  and  guided  by  the  fame  maxims, 
a  little  cautious  how  he  makes  himfelf  one  of  the 
traverfes  of  a  ladder,  to  help  fuch  a  man  or  fuch 
a  fet  of  men,  to  climb  up  to  the  higheft  authority. 
A  minifter  of  this  country  is  to  be  controlled  by 
the  houfe  of  commons.  He  is  to  be  trufted,  not 
controlled,  by  his  colleagues  in  office;  if  he  were 
to  be  controlled,  government,  which  ought  to  be 
the  fource  of  order,  would  itfelf  become  a  fcene 
of  anarchy.  Belides,  Mr.  Fox  is  a  man  of  an  af- 
piring  and  commanding  mind,  made  rather  to 
controul  than  to  be  controlled,  and  he  never  will 
be,  nor  can  be,  in  any  adminiftration,  in  which 
he  will  be  guided  by  any  of  thofe  whom  I  have 
been  accuftomed  to  confide  in.  It  is  abfurd  to 
think  that  he  would  or  could.  If  his  own  opi- 
nions do  not  controul  him,  nothing  can.  When 
we  confider  of  an  adherence  to  a  man  which  leads 
to  his  power,  we  muft  not  only  fee  what  the 
man  is,  but  how  he  ftands  related.  It  is  not  to 
be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Fox  ads  in  clofe  and  infe- 
parable  connexion  with  another  gentleman  of  ex- 
actly the  fame  defcription  as  himfelf,  and  who, 
perhaps,  of  the  two,  is  the  leader.  The  reft  of  the 
body  are  not  a  great  deal  more  tractable  j  and 

over 
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over  them  if  Mr»  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan  have  au- 
thority, moft  afluredly  the  Duke  of  Portland  has 
not  the  fmalleft  degree  of  influence. 

51.   One  muft  take  care,  that  a  blind  partiality 
to  fome  perfons,  and  as  blind  an  hatred  to  others, 
may  not  enter  into  our  minds  under  a  colour  of 
inflexible  publick  principle.     We  hear,  as  a  reafon 
for  clinging  to  Mr.  Fox  at  prefent,  that  nine  years 
ago  Mr.  Pitt  got  into  power  by  mifchievous  in- 
trigues with  the  court,  with  the  diffenters,  and 
with  other  factious  people  out  of  parliament,  to  the 
difcredit  and  weakening  of  the  power  of  the  houfe 
of  commons.     His  conduct  nine  years  ago  I  ftili 
hold  to  be  very  culpable.     There  are,  however, 
many  things  very  culpable  that  I  do  not  know  how 
to  punifii.     My  opinion,  on  fuch  matters,  I  muft 
fubmit  to  the  good  of  the  ftate,  as  I  have  done  on 
other  occaiions;  and  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  authors  and  managers  of  the  American  war, 
with  whom  I  have  acted,  both  in  office  and  in  op- 
pofition,  with   great   confidence  and   cordiality, 
though  I  thought  many  of  their  acts  criminal  and 
impeachable.     Whilft  the  mifconduct  of  Mr.  Pitt 
and  his  aflbciates  was  yet  recent,  it  was  not  pof- 
fible  to  get  Mr.  Fox  of  himfelf  to  take  a  fingle 
ftep,  or  even  to  countenance  others  in  taking  any 
ftep  upon  the  ground  of  that   mifconduct   and 
falfe  policy,  though  if  the  matters  had  been  then 

taken 
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taken  up  and  purfued,  fuch  a  flep  could  not  have 
appeared  fo  evidently  defperate  as  now  it  is.  So 
far  from  purfuing  Mr.  Pitt,  I  know  that  then, 
and  for  fome  time  after,  fome  of  Mr.  Fox's  friends 
were  actually,  and  with  no  fmall  earneftnefs,  look- 
ing out  to  a  coalition  with  that  gentleman.  For 
years  I  never  heard  this  circumftance  of  Mr.Pitt's 
mifconduct  on  that  occafion  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Fox,  either  in  publick  or  in  private,  as  a  ground 
for  oppolition  to  that  miniiler.  All  oppolition, 
from  that  period  to  this  very  feffion,  has  proceed- 
ed upon  the  feparate  meafures  as  they  feparately 
arofe,  without  any  vindictive  retrofpect  to  Mr/ 
Pitt's  conduct  in  1784.  My  memory,  however, 
may  fail  me.  I  muft  appeal  to  the  printed  debates, 
which  (fo  far  as  Mr.  Fox  is  concerned)  are  unu- 
fually  accurate. 

52.  Whatever  might  have  been  in  our  power, 
at  an  early  period,  at  this  day  I  fee  no  remedy 
for  what  was  done  in  1784.  I  had  no  great  hopes- 
even  at  the  time.  I  was  therefore  very  eager  to 
record  a  remonftrance  on  the  journals  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  as  a  caution  againft  fuch  a  popular 
delufion  in  times  to  come;  and  this  I  then  feared, 
and  now  am  certain,  is  all  that  could  be  done.  I 
know  of  no  way  of  animadverting  on  the  crown, 
I  know  of  no  mode  of  calling  to  account  the  houfe 
of  lords,  who  threw  out  the  India  bill,  in  a  way 

not 
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not  much  to  their  credit.  As  little,  or  rather  lefs, 
am  I  able  to  coerce  the  people  at  large,  who  be- 
haved very  unwifely  and  intemperately  on  that 
occalion.  Mr.  Pitt  was  then  accufed,  by  me  as 
well  as  others,  of  attempting  to  be  minifter,  with- 
out enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, though  he  did  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
crown.  That  houfe  of  commons,  whofe  confi- 
dence he  did  not  enjoy,  unfortunately  did  not  it- 
felf  enjoy  the  confidence  (though  we  well  deferved 
it)  either  of  the  crown  or  of  the  publick.  For 
want  of  that  confidence,  the  then  houfe  of  com- 
mons did  not  furvive  the  conteft.  Since  that  pe- 
riod Mr.  Pitt  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
crown,  and  of  the  lords,  and  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons,  through  two  fucceflive  parliaments;  and  I 
fufpect  that  he  has  ever  fince,  and  that  he  does 
ftill,  enjoy  as  large  a  portion,  at  leaft,  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  without  doors,  as  his  great 
rival.  Before  whom,  then,  is  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  im- 
peached, and  by  whom  ?  The  more  I  confider  the 
matter,  the  more  firmly  I  am  convinced,  that  the 
idea  of  profcribing  Mr.  Pitt  indirectly,  when  you 
cannot  direflly  punijh  him,  is  as  chimerical  a  pro- 
ject, and  as  unjuftifiable,  as  it  would  be  to  have 
profcribed  Lord  North.  For  fuppofing,  that  by 
indirect  ways  of  oppofition,  by  oppofition  upon 
meafures  which  do  not  relate  to  the  bufinefs  of 

1784, 
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1784,  but  which  on  other  grounds  might  prove 
unpopular,  you  were  to  drive  him  from  his  feat, 
this  would  be  no  example  whatever  of  punim- 
ment  for  the  matters  we  charge  as  offences  in  17  84. 
On  a  cool  and  difpaffionate  view  of  the  affairs  of 
this  time  and  country,  it  appears  obvious  to  me, 
that  one  or  the  other  of  thofetwo  great  men,  that 
is,  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr.  Fox,  muft  be  minifter.     They 
are,  I  am  forry  for  it,  irreconcileable.     Mr.  Fox's 
conduct  in  this  fejfion  has  rendered  the  idea  of  his 
power  a  matter  of  ferious  alarm  to  many  people, 
who  were  very  little  pleafed  with  the  proceedings 
of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  beginning  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion.     They  like  neither  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  1784,  nor  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  1793;  but  they 
eftimate,  which  of  the  evils  is  moft  preffing  at  the 
time,  and  what  is  likely  to  be  the  confequence  of  a 
change.     If  Mr.  Fox  be  wedded,  they  muft  be  fen- 
fible,  that  his  opinions  and  principles,  on  the  now 
exifting  ftate  of  things  at  home  and  abroad,  muft 
be  taken  as  his  portion.     In  his  train  muft  alfo  be 
taken  the  whole  body   of  gentlemen,  who   are 
pledged  to  him   and  to  each  other,  and  to  their 
common  politicks  and  principles. — I  believe  no 
king  of  Great  Britain  ever  will  adopt  for  his  con- 
fidential fervants,  that  body  of  gentlemen,  holding 
that  body  of  principles.     Even  if  the  prefent  king 
or  his  fucceffor  mould  think  fit  to  take  that  ftep, 
I  apprehend  a  general  difcontent  of  thofe.  who 
VOJL.  VII.  U  wifb. 
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wifh  that  this  nation  and  that  Europe  mould  con- 
tinue in  their  prefent  ftate,  would  enfue;  a  dif- 
content,  which  combined  with  the  principles  and 
progrefs  of  the  new  men  in  power,  would  fhake 
this  kingdom  to  its  foundations.  I  do  not  believe 
any  one  political  conjecture  can  be  more  certain 
than  this. 

53.  Without  at  all  defending  or  palliating  Mr. 
Pitt's  conduct  in  1784,  I  muft  obferve,  that  the 
crilis  of  1793,  with  regard  to  every  thing  at  home 
and  'abroad,  is  full  as  important  as  that  of  1784 
ever  was;  and,  if  for  no  other  reafon,  by  being 
prefent  is  much  more  important.     It  is  not  to 
nine  years  ago  we  are  to  look  for  the  danger  of 
Mr.  Fox's  and  Mr.  Sheridan's  conduct,  and  that 
of  the  gentlemen  who  ad  with  them.     It  is  at 
this  very  time,  and  in  this  very  feffion,  that,  if  they 
had  not  been  ftrenuoufly  refitted,  they  would  not 
merely  have  difcredited  the  houfe  of  commons 
(as  Mr.  Pitt  did  in  1784,  when  he  perfuaded  the 
king  to  reject  their  advice,  and  to  appeal  from 
them  to  the  people),  but,  in  my  opinion,  would 
have  been  the  means  of  wholly  fubverting  the 
houfe  of  commons  and  the  houfe  of  Peers,  and 
the  whole  conftitution  actual  and  virtual,  together 
with  the  fafety  and  independence  of  this  nation, 
and  the  peace  and  fettlement  of  every  ftate  in  the 
now  chriftian  world.     It  is  to  our  opinion  of  the 
nature  of  Jacobmifm,and  of  the  probability  by  cor- 
ruption, 
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ruption,  faction,  and  force,  of  its  gaining  ground 
every  where,  that  the  queftion  whom  and  what 
you  are  to  fupport  is  to  be  determined.  For  my 
part,  without  doubt  or  hefitation,  I  look  upon  ja- 
cobinifm,  as  the  moft  dreadful,  and  the  moft  fliame- 
ful  evil,  which  ever  afflicted  mankind,  a  thing 
which  goes  beyond  the  power  of  all  calculation  in 
its  mifchief;  and  that  if  it  is  fuffered  to  exift  in 
France,  we  muft  in  England,  and  fpeedily  too, 
fall  into  that  calamity. 

54.  I  figure  to  myfelf  the  purpofe  of  thefe  gen- 
tlemen accomplifhed,  and  this  miniftry  deftroyed. 
I  fee  that  the  perfons  who  in  that  cafe  muft  rule, 
can  be  no  other  than  Mr,  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Grey,  the  Marquis  of  Lanfdowne,  Lord  Thurlow, 
Lord  Lauderdale,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with 
the  other  chiefs  of  the  friends  of  the  people,  the 
parliamentary  reformers,  and  the  admirers  of  the 
French  revolution,  The  principal  of  thefe  are  all 
formally  pledged  to  their  projects.  If  the  Duke 
of  Portland  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  mould  be  ad- 
mitted into  that  fyftem  (as  they  might  and  pro- 
bably would  be),  it  is  quite  certain  they  could  not 
have  the  fmalleft  weight  in  it ;  lefs,  indeed,  than 
what  they  now  poffefs,  if  lefs  were  poffible:  be- 
caufe  they  woujd  be  lefs  wanted  than  they  now 
are ;  and  becaufe  all  (thofe  who  wiflied  to  join 
them,  and  to  act  under  them,  fia.ve  been  rejected 
by  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
TJ  2  themfelvesj 
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themfelves;  and  Mr.  Fox,  finding  them  thus  by 
themfelves  difarmed,  has  built  quite  a  new  fabrick, 
upon  quite  a  new  foundation.  There  is  no  trifling 
on  this  fubjecr..  We  fee  very  diftinclly  before  us  the 
miniftry  that  would  be  formed,  and  the  plan  that 
would  be  purfued.  If  we  like  the  plan,  we  muft 
wifh  the  power  of  thofe  who  are  to  carry  it  into 
execution;  but  to  purfue  the  political  exaltation 
of  thofe  whofe  political  meafures  we  difapprove, 
and  whofe  principles  we  diffcnt  from,  is  a  fpecies 
of  modern  politicks  not  eafily  comprehenfible, 
and  which  muft  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  country, 
if  it  fhould  continue  and  fpread.  Mr.  Pitt  may 
be  the  worft  of  men,  and  Mr.  Fox  may  be  the 
beft;  but,  at  prefent,  the  former  is  in  the  intereft 
of  his  country,  and  oi;  the  order  of  things  long 
eftablifhed  in  Europe:  Mr.  Fox  is  not.  I  have, 
for  one,  been  born  in  this  order  of  things,  and 
would  fain  die  in  it.  I  am  fure  it  ib  fulllcient  to 
make  men  as  virtuous,  as  happy,  and  as  knowing 
as  any  thing  which  Mr.  Fox,  and  his  friends  abroad 
or  at  home,  would  fubftitute  in  its  place  ;  and  I 
Ihould  be  forry  that  any  fet  of  politicians  mould 
obtain  power  in  England,  whofe  principles  or 
fchemes  fhould  lead  them  to  countenance  peifons 
or  factions  whofe  object  is  to  introduce  fome  new 
dcvifcd  order  of  things  into  England,  or  to  fvp- 
port  that  order  where  it  is  already  introduced,  in 
I'rancej.a  place,  in  which  if  it  can  be  fixed,  in 

my 
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my  mind,  it  mud  have  a  certain  and  decided  in- 
fluence in  and  upon  this  kingdom.  This  is  my 
account  of  my  conduct  to  my  private  friends.  I 
have  already  faid  all  I  wifli  to  fay,  or  nearly  fo,  to 
the  publick.  I  write  this  with  pain,  and  with  a 
heart  full  of  grief ! 
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THE  French  revolution  has  been  the  fubject 
of  various  fpeculations,  and  various  hiftories. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  royalifts  and  the  repub- 
licans have  differed  a  good  deal  in  their  accounts  of 
the  principles  of  that  revolution,  of  the  fprings 
which  have  fet  it  in  motion,  and  of  the  true  cha- 
racter of  thofe  who  have  been,  or  ftill  are  the  prin- 
cipal actors  on  that  aftonifhing  fcene. 

They  who  are  inclined  to  think  favourably  of 
that  event,  will  undoubtedly  object  to  every  ftate 
of  facts  which  comes  only  from  the  authority  of  a 
royalift.  Thus  much  muft  be  allowed  by  thofe 
who  are  the  moft  firmly  attached  to  the  caufe  of 
religion,  law,  and  order  (for  of  fuch,  and  not  of 
friends  to  defpotifm,  the  royal  party  is  compofed) 
that  their  very  affection  to  this  generous  and  manly 
caufe,  and  their  abhorrence  of  a  revolution,  not 
lefs  fatal  to  liberty  than  to  government,  may  po£ 
iibly  lead  them  in  fome  particulars  to  a  more  harm, 
reprefentation  of  the  proceedings  of  their  adver'fa- 
ries,  than  would  be  allowed  by  the  cold  neutrality 
of  an  impartial  judge.  This  fort  of  errour  arifes 
from  a  fource  highly  laudable  j  but  the  exactnefs 

of 
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of  truth  may  fuffer  even  from  the  feelings  of  vir- 
tue. Hiftory  will  do  juftice  to  the  intentions  of 
worthy  men ;  but  it  will  be  on  its  guard  againil 
their  infirmities ;  it  will  examine  with  great  ftrict- 
nefs  of  fcrutiny,  whatever  appears  from  a  writer 
in  favour  of  his  own  caufe.  On  the  other  hand, 
whatever  efcapes  him,  and  makes  againft  that 
caufe,  comes  with  the  greateft  weight. 

In  this  important  controverfy,  the  tranflator  of 
the  following  work  brings  forward  to  the  Englifh 
tribunal  of  opinion,  the  teftimony  of  a  witnefs  be- 
yond all  exception.  His  competence  is  undoubted. 
He  knows  every  thing  which  concerns  this  revo- 
lution to  the  bottom.  He  is  a  chief  actor  in  all  the 
fcenes  which  he  prefents.  No  man  can  object  to 
him  as  a  royalifl :  the  royal  party,  and  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion,  never  had  a  more  determined  enemy. 
In  a  word,  it  is  BRISSOT. — It  is  BriiTot  the  repub- 
lican, the  jacobin,  and  the  philofopher,  who  is 
brought  to  give  an  account  of  jacobinifm,  and  of 
republicanifm,  and  of  philofophy. 

It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  this  his  account 
of  the  genius  of  jacobinifm,  and  its  effects,  is  not 
confined  to  the  period  in  which  that  faction  came 
to  be  divided  within  itfelf.  In  feveral,  and  thofe 
very  important  particulars,  Briffot's  obfervations 
apply  to  the  whole  of  the  preceding  period,  before 
the  great  fchifm,  and  whilft  the  jacobins  acted  as 
one  body,  infomuch,  that  the  far  greater  part  of 

the 
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the  proceedings  of  the  ruling  powers,  fince  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution  in  France,  fo 
ftrikingly  painted,  fo  ftrongly  and  fo  juftly  repro- 
bated by  Briffot,  were  the  ads  of  Briffot  himfelf 
and  his  affociates.  All  the  members  of  the  Giron- 
din  fubdivifion  were  as  deeply  concerned  as  any  of 
the  Mountain  could  poflibly  be,  and  fome  of  them 
much  more  deeply,  in  thofe  horrid  tranfactions 
which  have  filled  all  the  thinking  part  of  Europe 
with  the  greateft  deteftation,  and  with  the  moft 
ferious  apprehenfions  for  the  common  liberty  and 
fafety. 

A  queftion  will  very  naturally  be  afked,  what 
could  induce  Briffot  to  draw  fuch  a  picture  ?  He 
muft  have  been  fenfible  it  was  his  own.  The  an- 
fwer  is — the  inducement  was  the  fame  with  that 
which  led  him  to  partake  in  the  perpetration  of  all 
the  crimes,  the  calamitous  effects  of  which  he  de- 
fcribes  with  the  pen  of  a  mafter — ambition.  His 
faction  having  obtained  their  ftupendous  and  un- 
natural power,  by  rooting  out  of  the  minds  of  his 
unhappy  countrymen  every  principle  of  religion, 
morality,  loyalty,  fidelity,  and  honour,  difcovered, 
that  when  authority  came  into  their  hands,  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  no  fmall  difficulty  for  them 
to  carry  on  government  on  the  principles  by  which 
they  had  deftroyed  it. 

The  rights  of  men,  and  the  new  principles  of  li- 
berty and  equality,  were  very  unhandy  inftruments 

for 
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for  thofe  who  wifhed  to  eftablifh  a  fyflem  of  tran- 
quillity and  order.  They  who  were  taught  to  find 
nothing  to  refpecl  in  the  title  and  the  virtues  of 
Louis  the  fixteenth,  a  prince  fucceeding  to  the 
throne  by  the  fundamental  laws,  in  the  line  of 
a  fucceflion  of  monarchs  continued  for  fourteen 
hundred  years,  found  nothing  which  could  bind 
them  to  an  implicit  fidelity,  and  dutiful  allegiance 
to  Meff.  Briffot,  Vergniaux,  Condorcet,  Anacharfis 
Cloots,  and  Thomas  Paine. 

In  this  difficulty,  they  did  as  well  as  they  could. 
To  govern  the  people,  they  muft  incline  the  people 
to  obey.  The  work  was  difficult,  but  it  was  necef- 
fary.  They  were  to  accomplifh  it  by  fuch  materials 
and  by  fuch  inftruments  as  they  had  in  their  hands. 
They  were  to  accomplifh  the  purpofes  of  order, 
morality,  and  fubmiffion  to  the  laws,  from  the 
principles  of  atheifm,  profligacy,  and  fedition.  Ill 
as  the  difguife  became  them,  they  began  to  aflume 
the  mafk  of  an  auftere  and  rigid  virtue ;  they  ex- 
haufted  all  the  ftores  of  their  eloquence  (which  in 
fome  of  them  were  not  inconfiderable)  in  declama- 
tions againft  tumult  and  confufion;  they  made 
daily  harangues  on  the  bleffings  of  order,  difci- 
pline,  quiet,  and  obedience,  to  authority ;  they 
even  mewed  fome  fort  of  difpofition  to  protect  fuch 
property  as  hud  not  been  confiscated.  They,  who 
on  every  occafion  had  difcovered  a  fort  of  furious 
thirft  of  blood,  and  a  greedy  appetite  for  flaughter, 

who 
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who  avowed  and  gloried  in  the  murders  and  maf- 
lacres  of  the  fourteenth  of  July,  of  the  fifth  and 
ilxth  of  October,  and  of  the  tenth  of  Auguft,  now 
began  to  be  fqueamifh  and  faftidious  with  regard 
to  thofe  of  the  fecond  of  September. 

In  their  pretended  fcruples  on  the  fequel  of  the 
flaughter  of  the  tenth  of  Auguft,  they  impofed 
upon  no  living  creature,  and  they  obtained  not  the 
fmalleft  credit  for  humanity.  They  end^voured 
to  efhblifli  a  diftindion,  by  the  belief  of  which 
they  hoped  to  keep  the  fpirit  of  murder  fafely 
bottled  up,  and  fealed  for  their  own  purpofes, 
without  endangering  themfelves  by  the  fumes  of 
the  poifon  which  they  prepared  for  their  enemies. 

Roland  was  the  chief  and  the  moft  accredited  of 
the  faction : — His  morals  had  furnifhed  little  matter 
of  exception  againft  him; — old,  domeftick,  and  ux- 
orious, he  led  a  private  life  fufficiently  blamelefs. 
He  was  therefore  fet  up  as  the  Cato  of  the  republi- 
can party, which  did  not  abound  in  fuch  characters. 

This  man  like  moft  of  the  chiefs,  was  the  mana- 
ger of  a  newfpaper,  in  which  he  promoted  the  in- 
tereft  of  his  party.  He  was  a  fatal  prefent  made 
by  the  revolutionifts,  to  the  unhappy  king,  as  one 
of  his  minifters  under  the  new  conftitution. 
Amongft  his  colleagues  were  Claviere  and  Servan, 
All  the  three  have  fince  that  time,  either  loft  their 
heads  by  the  axe  of  their  aflbciates  in  rebellion,  or 

to 
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to  evade  their  own  revolutionary  juftice  have 
fallen  by  their  own  hands. 

Thefe  minifters  were  regarded  by  the  king  as  in 
a  confpiracy  to  dethrone  him.  Nobody  who  con- 
fiders  the  circumiiances  which  preceded  the  depofi- 
tion  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth ;  nobody  who  attends 
to  the  fubfequent  conduct  of  thofe  minifters,  can 
helitate  about  the  reality  of  fuch  a  confpiracy.  The 
king  certainly  had  no  doubt  of  it;  he  found  himfelf 
obliged  to  remove  them;  and  the  neceflity  which 
iirft  obliged  him  to  choofe  fuch  regicide  minifters, 
conftrained  him  to  replace  them  by  Dumourier 
the  Jacobin,  and  fome  others  of  little  efficiency, 
though  of  a  better  defcription. 

A  little  before  this  removal,  and  evidently  as  a 
part  of  the  confpiracy,  Roland  put  into  the  king's 
hands  as  a  memorial,  the  moft  infolent,  feditious, 
and  atrocious  libel,  that  has  probably  ever  been 
penned.  This  paper  Roland  a  few  days  after  deli- 
vered to  the  National  Affembly,*  who  inftantly 
publiftied  and  difperfed  it  over  all  France;  and  in 
order  to  give  it  the  ftronger  operation  they  declar- 
ed, that  he  and  his  brother  minifters  had  carried 
with  them  the  regret  of  the  nation.  None  of  the 
writings  which  have  inflamed  the  Jacobin  fpirit  to 
a  favage  fury,  ever  worked  up  a  fiercer  ferment 

*  Prefented  to  the  king  June  13,  delivered  to  him  the  pre- 
ceding Monday. — TranJIator 

through 
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through  the  whole  mafs  of  the  republicans  in  every 
part  of  France. 

Under  the  thin  veil  of  prediction,  he  ftrongly  re- 
commends all  the  abominable  practices  which  after- 
wards followed.  In  particular  he  inflamed  the 
minds  of  the  populace  againft  the  refpectable  and 
confcientious  clergy,  who  became  the  chief  objects 
of  the  mairacre,  and  who  were  to  him  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  a  malignity  and  rancour  that  one  could 
hardly  think  to  exift  in  an  human  heart. 

We  have  the  relicks  of  his  fanatical  perfecution 
here.  We  are  in  a  condition  to  judge  of  the  me- 
rits of  the  perfecutors  and  of  the  perfecuted — I  do 
not  fay  the  accufers  and  accufed;  becaufe  in  all 
the  furious  declamations  of  the  atheiftick  faction 
againft  thefe  men,  not  one  fpeciiick  charge  has  been 
made  upon  any  one  perfon  of  thofe  who  fuffered 
in  their  maflacre,  or  by  their  decree  of  exile. 

The  king  had  declared  that  he  would  fooner 
perim  under  their  axe  (he  too  well  faw  what  was 
preparing  for  him)  than  give  his  fanctioh  to  the 
iniquitous  act  of  profcription,  under  which  thofe 
innocent  people  were  to  be  tranfported. 

On  this  profcription  of  the  clergy  r  a  principal 
part  of  the  oftenfible  quarrel  between  the  king  and 
thofe  minifters,  had  turned.  From  the  time  of 
the  authorized  publication  of  this  libel,  fome  of  the 
manoeuvres  long^  and  uniformly  purfued  for  the 

king's 
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king's  depofition  became  more  and  more  evident 
and  declared. 

The  tenth  of  Auguft  came  on,  and  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  Roland  had  predicted:  it  was  followed 
by  the  fame  confequences — The  king  was  depofed, 
after  cruel  maflacres,  in  the  courts  and  the  apart- 
ments of  his  palace,  and  in  almoft  all  parts  of  the 
city.  In  reward  of  his  treafon  to  his  old  mafter, 
Roland  was  by  his  new  mailers  named  minifter  of 
the  home  department. 

The  maflacres  of  the  fecond  of  September  were 
begotten  by  the  maflacres  of  the  tenth  of  Auguft. 
They  were  univerfally  forefeen  and  hourly  ex- 
pected. During  this  fhort  interval  between  the 
two  murderous  fcenes,  the  furies,  male  and  female, 
cried  out  havock  as  loudly  and  as  fiercely  as  ever. 
The  ordinary  jails  were  all  filled  with  prepared 
victims;  and  when  they  overflowed, churches  were 
turned  into  jails.  At  this  time  the  relentlefs  Ro- 
land had  the  care  of  the  general  police ;  he  had 
for  his  colleague  the  bloody  Danton,  who  was  mi- 
nifter of  juftice: — the  infidious  Petion  was  mayor 
of  Paris — the  treacherous  Manuel  was  procurator 
of  the  Common-hall.  The  magiftrates  (fome  or 
all  of  them)  were  evidently  the  authors  of  this 
maffacre.  Left  the  national  guards  fnould,  by  their 
very  name,  be  reminded  of  their  duty  in  preferring 
the  lives  of  their  fellow  citizens,  the  common  coun- 
cil 
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cil  of  Paris,  pretending  that  it  was  in  vain  to  think 
of  refilling  the  murderers  (although  in  truth  nei- 
ther their  numbers  nor  their  arms  were  at  all  for- 
midable) obliged  thofe  guards  to  draw  the  charges 
from  their  rnufquets,and  took  away  their  bayonets. 
One  of  their  journalifts,  and  according  to  their  fa- 
fhion,  one  of  their  leading  ftatefmen,  Gorfas  men- 
tions this  fact  in  his  newfpaper,  which  he  formerly 
called  the  Galley  Journal.  The  title  was  well  fuited 
to  the  paper  and  its  author.  For  fome  felonies  he 
had  been  fentenced  to  the  gallics;  but  by  the  be- 
nignity of  the  late  king,  this  felon  (to  be  one  day 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  regicide)  had  been  par- 
doned and  releafed  at  the  interceiFion  of  the  am- 
baffadors  of  Tippoo  Sultan.  His  gratitude  was  fuch 
as  might  naturally  have  been  expected;  and  it  has 
lately  been  rewarded  as  it  deierved.  This  libe- 
rated galley-flave  was  raifed,  in  mockery  of  all 
criminal  law,  to  be  minifter  of  juftice:  he  became 
from  his  elevation  a  more  confpicuous  object  of 
accufation,and  he  has  fince  received  the  punifhment 
of  his  former  crimes  in  profcription  and  death. 

It  will  be  afked,  how  the  minifter  of  the  home 
department  was  employed  at  this  crifis?  The  day 
after  the  mafTacre  had  commenced  Roland  appear- 
ed, but  not  with  the  powerful  apparatus  of  a  pro- 
tecting magiftratc,  to  refcue  thofe  who  had  fur- 
vived  the  (laughter  of  the  firft  day:  nothing  of 
this.  On  the  third  of  September  (that  is  the  day 

VOL.  VII.  X  after 
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after  the  commencement  •  of  the  maiTacre)*  he 
writes  a  long,  elaborate,  verbofe  epiftlc  to  the  af- 
fembly,  in  which,  after  magnifying,  according  to 
the  bon  ton  of  the  revolution,  his  own  integrity, 
humanity,  courage,  and  patriotifm,  he  firft  directly 
juftifies  all  the  bloody  proceedings  of  the  tenth  of 
Auguft.  He  confiders  the  {laughter  of  that  day 
as  a  neceflary  meafure  for  defeating  a  confpiracy, 
which  (with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  falfehood  of 
his  affertion)  he  aficrts  to  have  been  formed  for  a 
malTacre  of  the  people  of  Paris,  and  which  he  more 
than  infinuates,  was  the  work  of  his  late  unhappy 
matter,  who  was  univerfally  known  to  carry  his 
dread  of  {bedding  the  blood  of  his  moil  guilty 
fubjects  to  an  excefs. 

"  Without  the  day  of  the  tenth,"  fays-  he,  "  it 
"  is  evident  that  we  fhould  have  been  loft.  The 
"  court,  prepared  for  a  long  time,  waited  for  the 
"  hour  which  was  to  accumulate  all  treafons,  to 
"  difplay  over  Paris  the  ftandard  of  death,  and  to 
"  reign  there  by  terrour.  The  fenfe  of  the  people 
"  (le  fcntiment)  always  juft  and  ready  when  their 
"  opinion  is  not  corrupted,  foreiaw  the  epoch 
"  marked  for  their  deftruclion,  and  rendered  it 
"  fatal  to  the  confpirators."  He  then  proceeds,  in 
the  cant  which  has  been  applied  to  palliate  all  their 
atrocities  from  the  fourteenth  of  July,  1789,  to  the 

*  Letter  to  tlie  National  Affembly  figned — The  Min'Jlcr  of 
the  iulaior  ROLAND,  dated  Paris,Sei>t.  3d,  ^thycar  nf  Liberty. 

prefent 
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prefcnt  time; — "  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things,'* 
continues  he  "  and  in  that  of  the  human  heart,  that 
"  victory  ihould  bring  with  hfonie  exccfs.  The 
"  fea,  agitated  by  a  violent  ftorm,  roars  long  after 
"  the  tempcft;  but  every  thing  has  bounds,  which 
"  ought  at  length  to  be  obfervcd." 

In  this  memorable  epiftle,  he  confiders  iuch  cx- 
cejfts  as  fatalities  arifing  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  and  confcquently  not  to  be  puniflied.  He 
allows  a  fpace  of  time  for  the  duration  of  thefe 
agitations:  and  left  he  fliould  bethought  rigid  and 
too  fcanty  in  his  meafure,  he  thinks  it  may  be  long. 
But  he  would  have  things  to  ceafe  at  length.  But 
when,  and  where? — When  they  may  approach  his 
own  perfon. 

"  Yejlerclay"  fays  he,  *'  the  Minifters  were  de- 
nounced: 'vaguely  indeed  as  to  the  matter,  becaufe 
"  fubjects  of  reproach  were  wanting;  but  with 
"  that  warmth  and  force  of  affertion,  which  flrike 
"  the  imagination  and  feduce  it  for  a  moment,  and 
"  which  miflead  and  deftroy  confidence,  without 
"  which  no  man  fliould  remain  in  place  ii}.  a  free 
"  government.  Tejlerdav,  again,  in  an  aflembly 
"  of  the  preiidents  of  all  the  fections,  CQiwoked 
"  by  the  minifters,  with  a  view  of  conciliating  all 
"  minds,  and  of  mutual  explanation,  I  perceived 
"  that  diftruft  which fufpefts)  interrogates,  and  fetters 
*'  operations" 

In  this  manner  (that  is,  in  mutual  fufpicions  and 
X  2  interrogatories) 
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interrogatories)  this  virtuous  minifter  of  the  home 
department,  and  all  the  magiftracy  of  Paris,  fpcnt 
the  firft  day  of  the  maffacre,  the  atrocity  of  which 
has  fpread  horrour  and  alarm  throughout  Europe. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  putting  a  ftop  to  the 
maffacre,  had  any  part  in  the  object  of  their  meet- 
ing, or  in  their  confultations  when  they  were  met. 
Here  was  a  minifter  tremblingly  alive  to  his  own 
fafety,  dead  to  that  of  his  fellow  citizens,  eager  to 
preserve  his  place,  and  worfe  than  indifferent  about 
its  moft  important  duties.  Speaking  of  the  people, 
he  fays,  "  that  their  hidden  enemies  may  make 
"  ufe  of  this  agitation"  (the  tender  appellation 
which  he  give  to  horrid  maffacre)  "  to  hurt  tfclr 
"  beft  friends,  and  their  mojl  able  defenders.  Al- 
"  ready  the  example  begins ;  let  it  reftrain  and  arreft 
"  a  jiift  rage.  Indignation  carried  to  its  height 
"  commences  profcriptions  which  fall  only  on  the 
"  guilty,  but  in  which  errour  and  particular  paf- 
"  fions  may  ihortly  involve  the  honcft  man" 

lie  faw  that  the  able  artificers  in  the  trade  and 
myftery  of  murder  did  not  chufe  that  their  Ikill 
fliould  be  unemployed  after  their  llrft  work  ;  and 
that  they  were  full  as  ready  to  cut  off  their  rivals 
as  their  enemies.  This  gave  him  one  alarm,  that 
was  ferious.  This  letter  of  Roland  in  every  part 
pf  it  lets  out  the  fecret  of  all  the  parties  in  this  re- 
volution. Plena  rimarum  eft  \  hac,  atque  iliac  pcr- 
luiL  We  fee  that  none  of  them  condemn  theoc- 
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cafional  practice  of  murder ;  provided  it  is  properly 
applied;  provided  it  is  kept  within  the  bounds, 
which  each  of  thofe  parties  think  proper  to  pre- 
fcribe.  In  this  cafe  Roland  feared,  that  if  what 
was  occafionally  ufeful,  Ihould  become  habitual, 
the  practice  might  go  further  than  was  convenient. 
It  might  involve  the  beft  friends  of  the  laft  revolu- 
tion, as  it  had  done  the  heroes  of  the  firft  revolu- 
tion :  he  feared  that  it  would  not  be  confined  to 
the  La  Fayettes  and  Clermont-Tonnerres,  the  Du- 
ponts  and  Barnaves,  but  that  it  might  extend  to 
the  BrilTots  and  Vergniauxs,  to  the  Condorcets, 
the  Petions,  and  to  himfelf.  Under  this  apprehen- 
fion  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  humane  feelings 
were  altogether  unaffected. 

His  obfervations  on  the  maffacre  of  the  preced- 
ing day  are  fuch  as  cannot  be  pafTed  over: — "  Yef- 
"  terday,"  faid  he,  "  was  a  day  upon  the  events  of 
"  which  it  is  perhaps  necefiary  to  leave  a  veil;  I 
"  know  that  the  people  with  their  vengeance  min- 
"  gledafort  ofjuftice\  they  did  not  take  for  victims 
"  all  who  prefented  themfelves  to  their  fury;  they 
"  directed  it  to  them  'who  had  for  a  long  time  been 
"  fpared  by  the  fword  of  the  law,  and  who  they  be- 
"  lievcd,  from  the  peril  of  circumftances,  mould  be 
"  facrificed  without  delay.  But  I  know  that  it  is 
•"  eafy  to  'villains  and  traitors  to  mifreprefent  this 
"  effervefcence^  and  that  it  muft  be  checked :  I 
<e  know  that  we  owe  to  all  France  the  declaration, 

X  3  "  that 
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"  that  the  executive  power  could  not  forefcc  or  pre- 
"  vent  this  excefs.  I  know  that  it  is  due  to  the 
"  conftituted  authorities  to  place  a  limit  to  it,  or 
"  conlider  themfelves  as  abolifhed." 

In  the  midft  of  this  carnage  he  thinks  of  no- 
thing but  throwing  a  veil  over  it;  which  was  at 
once  to  cover  the  guilty  from  punhliment,  and  to 
extinguifh  all  companion  for  the  fufferers.  He 
apologizes  for  it;  in  fact,  he  juftifies  it.  He  who 
(as  the  reader  hasjuftfeen  in  what  is  quoted  from 
this  letter)  feels  fo  much  indignation  at  "  vague 
"  denunciations"  when  made  againft  himfelf,  and 
from  which  he  then  feared  nothing  more  than  the 
fubveriion  of  his  power,  is  not  afliamed  to  con- 
fider  the  charge  of  a  confpiracy  to  maffacre  the 
Pariiians  brought  againft  his  mailer  upon  denun- 
ciations as  vague  as  poffible,  or  rather  upon  no  de- 
nunciations, as  a  perfect  justification  of  the  mon- 
ftrous  proceedings  againft  him.  He  is  not  afliamed 
to  call  the  murder  of  the  unhappy  priefts  in  the 
Cannes,  who  were  under  no  criminal  denunciation 
whatfoever,  "  a  vengeance  mingled  with  a  fort  of 
juftice-"  he  obferves  that  "  they  had  been  a  long 
time  fpared  by  the  fword  of  the  law,"  and  calls 
by  anticipation  all  thofe  who  mould  rcprcfent  this 
"  cffer-vefcence"  in  other  colours,  villains  and  trai- 
tors:  he  did  not  then  forefee,  how  foon  himfelf 
ana  his  accomplices  would  be  under  the  necefllty 
ofaiTurning  the  pretended  character  of  this  new 

fort 
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fort  of  "  villany  andtreafon"  in  the  hope  of  oblite- 
rating the  memory  of  their  former  real  vlllanlcs  and 
trcnfons: — he  did  not  forcfee,  that  in  the  courfe  of 
fix  months  a  formal  manifefto  on  the  part  of  him- 
felf  and  his  faction,  written  by  his  confederate 
Briffot,  was  to  reprefent  this  "  cffenoefcencf*  as  an- 
other "  Sf.  Bartholomew"  and  fpeakof  it  as  "hav- 
ing made  humanity  Jlmddcr,  and  fullied  the  Revolu- 
tion for  ever."* 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  he  takes  upon  himfelf 
to  know  the  motives  of  the  aflaffins,  their  policy, 
and  even  what  they  "  believed."  How  could  this 
be  if  he  had  no  connection  with  them?  He  praifes 
the  murderers  for  not  having  taken  as  yet  all  the 
lives  of  thofe  who  had,  as  he  calls  it,  "  prefented 
themfelves  as  victims  to  their  fury."  He  paints  the 
miferable  prifoners  who  had  been  forcibly  piled 
upon  one  another  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites, 
by  his  faction,  i&prefenting  thcmf elves  as  victims  to 
their  fury;  as  if  death  was  their  choice;  or,  (allow- 
ing the  idiom  of  his  language  to  make  this  equi- 
vocal) as  if  they  were  by  fome  accident  prefented  to 
the  fury  of  their  affaffins:  whereas  he  knew,  that 
the  leaders  of  the  murderers  fought  thefe  pure  and 
innocent  victims  in  the  places  where  they  had  depo- 
fited  them,  and  were  fure  to  find  them.  The  very 
(election,  which  he  praifes  as  a  fort  of jujllce  temp- 
ering their  fury,  proves  beyond  a  doubt,  the  fore- 

*  See  p.  12,  and  p,  i  3,  of  this  tranflation. 

X  4  light 
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fight,  deliberation,  and  method  with  which  this 
mafiacre  was  made.  He  knew  that  circumftance  on 
the  very  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  mafla- 
cres,  when,  in  all  probability,  he  had  begun  this 
letter,  for  he  prefented  it  to  the  Afiembly  on  the 
very  next. 

Whilft,  however,  he  defends  thefe  acts,  he  is 
confcious  that  they  will  appear  in  another  light  to 
the  world.  He  therefore  acquits  the  executive 
power,  that  is,  he  acquits  himfelf  (but  only  by  his 
own  aflertion)  of  thofe  acts  uaE  vengeance  mixed 
with  a  fort  ofjuftice"  "  as  an  excefs  which  he  could 
neither  forefee  nor  prevent."  He  could  not,  he 
fays,  forefee  thefe  acls ;  when  he  tells  us,  the  people 
of  Paris  had  fagacity  fo  well  to  forefee  the  defigns 
of  the  court  on  the  tenth  of  Auguft ;  to  forefee 
them  fo  well,  as  to  mark  the  precife  epoch  on 
which  they  were  to  be  executed,  and  to  contrive 
to  anticipate  them  on  the  very  day :  he  could  not 
forefee  thefe  events,  though  he  declares  in  this  very 
letter  that  victory  muft  bring  with  it  fome  excefs  ; 
— "  that  the  fea  roars  long  after  the  tempeft."  So 
far  as  to  his  forefight.  As  to  his  difpofition  to 
prevent,  if  he  had  forefeen  the  mafifacres  of  that 
day;  this  will  be  judged  by  his  care  in  putting  a 
{top  to  the  mafiacre  then  going  on.  This  was  no 
matter  of  forefight.  He  was  in  the  very  midft  of 
it.  He  does  not  fo  much  as  pretend,  that  he  had 
ufed  any  force  to  put  a  ftop  to  it.  But  if  he  had 

ufed 
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ufed  any,  the  fanction  given  under  his  hand,  to  a 
fort  of  juftice  in  the  murderers,  was  enough  to 
difarm  the  protecting  force. 

That  approbation  of  what  they  had  already  done, 
had  its  natural  effect  on  the  executive  affaflins, 
then  in  the  paroxyfm  of  their  fury,  as  well  as  on 
their  employers,  then  in  the  midft  of  the  execution 
of  their  deliberate  cold-blooded  fyftem  of  murder. 
He  did  not  at  all  differ  from  either  of  them  in  the 
principle  of  thofe  executions,  but  only  in  the  time 
of -their  duration ;  and  that  only  as  it  affected  him- 
fclf.  This,  though  to  him  a  great  confideration, 
was  none  to  his  confederates, who  were  at  the  fame 
time  his  rivals.  They  were  encouraged  to  accom- 
pliQi  the  work  they  had  in  hand.  They  did  ac- 
complim  it;  and  whilft  this  grave  moral  epiftle 
from  a  grave  minifter,  recommending  a  ceffation  of 
their  work  of  "  vengeance  mingled  with  a  fort  of 
juftice"  was  before  a  grave  affembly,  the  authors 
of  the  maffacres  proceeded  without  interruption  in 
their  bufinefs  for  four  days  together ;  that  is,  until 
the  feventh  of  that  month,  and  until  all  the  victims 
of  the  firft  profcription  in  Paris  and  at  Verfailles, 
and  fcveral  other  places,  were  immolated  at  the 
fhrine  of  the  grim  Moloch  of  liberty  and  equality. 
AH  the  priefts,  all  the  loyalifts,  all  the  firft  effayifts 
and  novices  of  revolution  in  1789,  that  could  be 
found,  were  promifcuoufly  put  to  death. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  long  letter  of  Roland, 

it 
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it  is  curious  to  remark  how  the  nerve  and  vigour 
of  his  ftyle,  which  had  fpoken  fo  potently  to  his 
fovereign,  is  relaxed,  when  he  addreffes  himfclf  to 
the  fans -culottes;  how  that  ftrength  and  dexterity 
of  arm,  with  which  he  parries  and  beats  down  the 
fcepter,  is  enfeebled  and  loft,  when  he  comes  to 
fence  with  the  poignard!  When  he  fpeaks  to  the 
populace  he  can  no  longer  be  direct.  The  whole 
compafs  of  the  language  is  tried  to  find  fynonimes 
and  circumlocutions  for  maffacre  and  murder. 
Things  are  never  called  by  their  common  names. 
Maflacre  is  fometimes  agitation,  fometimes  effer- 
•ucfcence^  fometimes  excefs;  fometimes  too  continu- 
ed an  exercife  of  a  revolutionary  po\.i\  r. 

However,  after  what  had  palled  had  been  praifed, 
or  excufed,  or  pardoned,  he  declares  loudly  againil 
fuch  proceedings  in  future.  Crimes  had  pioneered 
and  made  fmooth  the  way  for  the  march  of  the 
virtues;  and  from  that  time,  order  and  juftice,  and 
a  facred  regard  for  perfonal  property,  were  to  be- 
come the  rules  for  the  new  democracy.  Here  Ro- 
land and  the  Briffotins  leagued  for  their  own  pre- 
fervation,  by  endeavouring  to  preferve  peace. 
This  fhort  ftory  will  render  many  of  the  parts  of 
BrhTot's  pamphlet,  in  which  Roland's  views  and 
intentions  are  fo  often  alluded  to,  the  more  intelli- 
gible in  themfelves,  and  tke  more  ufeful  in  their 
application  by  the  Englifli  reader. 

Under  the  cover  of  thefe  artifices,  Roland,  Brif- 
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Sot,  and  their  party  hoped  to  gain  the  bankers, mer- 
chants, fubftantial  tradefmen,  hoarders  of  affignats, 
and  purchasers  of  the  confifcatcd  lands  of  the 
clergy  and  gentry, to  join  with  their  party,  as  hold- 
ing out  fome  fort  of  Security  to  the  effects  which 
they  pofSefled,  whether  thcfe  effects  were  the  ac- 
quiiitions  of  fair  commerce,  or  the  gains  of  jobbing 
in  the  misfortunes  of  their  country,  and  the 
plunder  of  their  fellow  citizens.  In  this  defign  the 
party  of  Roland  andBriffot  Succeeded  in  a  great  de- 
gree. They  obtained  a  majority  in  the  National 
Convention.  Compofed  however  as  that  Affembly 
is,  their  majority  was  far  from  fteady:  but  whilft 
they  appeared  to  gain  the  Convention,  and  many 
of  the  outlying  departments,  they  loft  the  city  of 
Paris  entirely  and  irrecoverably;  it  was  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Marat,  Robefpierre,  and  Danton. 
Their  inftruments  were  thefans-cr.i/ottes,  or  rabble, 
who  domineered  in  that  capital, and  were  wholly  at 
the  devotion  of  thofe  incendiaries,  and  received 
their  daily  pay.  The  people  of  property  were  of 
no  confequence,  and  trembled  before  Marat  and  his 
janiffaries.  As  that  great  man  had  not  obtained  the 
helm  of  the  ftate,  it  was  not  yet  come  to  his  turn  to 
aft  the  part  of  BrifTot  and  his  friends,  in  the  afler- 
tionof  fubordination  and  regular  government.  But 
Robefpierre  has  Survived  both  thefe  rival  chiefs, 
and  is  now  the  great  patron  of  Jacobin  order. 

To 
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To  balance  the  exorbitant  power  of  Paris  (which 
threatened  to  leave  nothing  to  the  National  Con- 
vention, but  a  character  as  infignificant  as  that 
which  the  firft  affembly  had  affigned  to  the  un- 
happy Louis  the  Sixteenth)  the  faction  of  Briffot, 
whofe  leaders  were  Roland,  Petion,  Vergniaux, 
Ifnard,  Condorcet,  &c.  5cc.  &c.  applied  themfelves 
to  gain  the  great  commercial  towns,  Lyons,  Mar- 
feilles,  Rouen,  Nantz,  and  Bourdeaux.  The  re- 
publicans of  the  BrhTotin  defcription,  to  whom  the 
concealed  royalifts,  flill  very  numerous,  joined 
themfclves,  obtained  a  temporary  fuperiority  in  all 
thefe  places.  In  Bourdeaux,  on  account  of  the 
activity  and  eloquence  of  fome  of  its  reprefenta- 
tives,  this  fuperiority  was  the  moft  diftinguifhed. 
This  laft  city  is  feated  on  the  Garonne,  or  Gironde ; 
and  being  the  centre  of  a  department  named  from 
that  river,  the  appellation  of  Girondifts  was  given 
to  the  whole  party.  Thefe  and  fome  other  towns 
declared  ftrongly  againft  the  principles  of  anarchy  ; 
and  againft  the  defpotifm  of  Paris.  Numerous  ad- 
drefles  were  fent  to  the  Convention,  promifing  to 
maintain  its  authority,  which  the  addreilers  were 
pleafed  to  confider  as  legal  and  conflitutional, 
though  chofen,  not  to  compofe  an  executive  go- 
vernment, but  to  form  a  plan  for  a  conftitution. 

In  the  Convention  meafures  were  taken  to  ob- 
tain an  armed  force  from  the  feveral  departments  to 
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maintain  the  freedom  of  that  body,  and  to  provide 
for  the  perfonal  fafety  of  the  members;  neither  of 
which,  from  the  fourteenth  of  July  1789  to  this 
hour,  have  been  really  enjoyed  by  their  aflemblies 
fitting  under  any  denomination. 

This  fcheme,  which  was  well  conceived,  had  not 
the  defired  fuccefs.  Paris,  from  which  the  Conven- 
tion did  not  dare  to  move,  though  fome  threats  of 
fuch  a  departure  were  from  time  to  time  thrown 
out,  was  too  powerful  for  the  party  of  the  Gironde* 
Some  of  the  propofed  guards,  but  neither  with  re- 
gularity nor  in  force,  did  indeed  arrive  ;  they  were 
debauched  as  faft  as  they  came;  or  were  fent  to 
the  frontiers.  The  game  played  by  the  revolu- 
tionifts  in  1789  with  refpect  to  the  French  guards 
of  the  unhappy  king,  was  now  played  againft  the 
departmental  guards,  called  together  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  revolutionises.  Every  part  of  their 
own  policy  comes  round,  and  ftrikes  at  their  own 
power  and  their  own  lives. 

The  Parifians,  on  their  part,  were  not  flow  in 
taking  the  alarm.  They  had  juft  reafon  to  appre- 
hend, that  if  they  permitted  the  fmalleft  delay f 
they  mould  fee  themfelves  befieged  by  an  army  col- 
lected from  all  parts  of  France.  Violent  threats 
were  thrown  out  againft  that  city  in  the  afiembly. 
Its  total  deftructiorr  was  menaced.  A  very  re- 
markable  expreffion  was  ufed  in  thefe  debates, 

"  that 
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"  that  in  future  times  it  might  be  inquired,  on 
"  what  part  of  the  Seine  Paris  had  flood."  The 
faclion  which  ruled  in  Paris,  too  bold  to  be  inti- 
midated, and  too  vigilant  to  be  furprifed,  inflantly 
armed  themfelves.  In  their  turn  they  accufed 
the  Girondists  of  a  treafonable  deiign  to  break 
the  republick  0112  and  indi-vifible,  (whofe  unity  they 
contended  could  only  be  preferved  by  the  fupre- 
macy  of  Paris)  into  a  number  of  confederate  com- 
monwealths. TheGirondin  faclion  on  this  account 
received  alfo  the  name  otfederalifts. 

Things  on  both  fides  haftened  faft  to  extremi- 
ties. Paris,  the  mother  of  equality,  was  herfelf  to 
be  equalifed.  Matters  were  come  to  this  alterna- 
tive; either  that  city  muft  be 'reduced  to  a  mere 
member  of  the  federative  republick,  or,  the  Con- 
vention, chofen,  as  they  faid,  by  all  France,  was  to 
be  brought  regularly  and  fyflematically  under  the 
dominion  of  the  common-hall,  and  even  of  any 
one  of  the  feclions  of  Paris. 

In  this  awful  conteft,  thus  brought  to  iflue,  the 
great  mother  club  of  the  Jacobins  was  entirely  in 
the  Parifian  intereft.  The  Girondins  no  longer 
dared  to  mew  their  faces  in  that  aflembly.  Nine 
tenths  at  leaft  of  the  jacobin  clubs  throughout 
France,  adhered  to  the  great  patriarchal  jacobiniere 
of  Paris,  to  which  they  were  (to  ufe  their  own 
term)  affiliated.  No  authority  of  magiilracy,  judi- 
cial 
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cial  or  executive,  had  the  leaft  weight,  whenever 
thefe  clubs  chofe  to  interfere;  and  they  chofe  to 
interfere  in  every  thing,  and  on  every  occafion. 
All  hope  of  gaining  them  to  the  fupport  of  pro- 
perty, or  to  the  acknowledgement  of  any  law  but 
their  own  will,  was  evidently  vain,  and  hopelefs. 
Nothing  but  an  armed  infurreclion  againft  their 
anarchical  author!'  /,  could  anfwer  the  purpofe  of 
the  Girondins.  Anarchy  was  to  be  cured  by  re- 
bellion, as  it  had  been  caufed  by  it. 

As  a  preliminary  to  this  attempt  on  the  jacobins 
and  the  commons  of  Paris,  which  it  was  hoped 
would  be  fupported  by  all  the  remaining  property 
of  France,  it  became  abfolutely  neceflary  to  prepare 
a  manifefto,  laying  before  the  publick  the  whole 
policy,  genius,  character,  and  conduct  of  the  parti- 
fans  of  club  government.  To  make  this  expofition 
as  fully  and  clearly  as  it  ought  to  be  made^  it  was 
of  the  fame  unavoidable  neceflity  to  go  through  a 
feries  of  tranfaclipns,  in  which  all  thole  concerned 
in  this  revolution,  were  at  the  feveral  periods  of 
their  activity,  deeply  involved.  In  confequence  of 
this  defign,  and  under  thefe  difficulties,  BriiTot 
prepared  the  following  declaration  of  his  party, 
which  he  executed  with  no  fmall  ability;  and  in 
this  manner  the  whole  myftery  of  the  French  re- 
volution was  laid  open  in  all  its  parts. 

It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  mention  to  the  reader 

the 
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the  fate  of  the  defign  to  which  this  pamphlet  was 
to  be  fubfervient.  The  Jacobins  of  Paris  were  more 
prompt  than  their  adverfaries.  They  were  the 
readieft  to  refort  to  what  La  Fayette  calls  the  mo/i 
f acred  of  all  duties,  that  of  infur  reel  ion.  Another  aera 
of  holy  infurrecbion,  commenced  the  thirty-firft 
of  laft  May.  As  the  firft  fruits  of  that  infurreclion 
grafted  on  infurreclion,  and  of  (hat  rebellion  im* 
proving  upon  rebellion,  the  facred  irrefponfible 
character  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  was 
laughed  to  fcorn.  They  had  themfelves  ihewii 
in  their  proceedings  againft  the  late  king,  how 
little  the  moft  fixed  principles  are  to  be  relied 
upon,  in  their  revolutionary  conftitution.  The 
members  of  the  Girondin  party  in  the  Convention, 
were  feized  upon  or  obliged  to  fave  themfelves  by 
flight.  The  unhappy  author  of  this  piece,  with 
twenty  of  his  affociates,  fuffered  together  on  the 
fcafFold,  after  a  trial,  the  iniquity  of  .which  puts 
all  defcription  to  defiance. 

The  Englifli  reader  will  draw  from  this  work  of 
Briflbt,  and  from  the  refult  of  the  laft  ftruggles  of 
this  party,  fome  ufeful  leflbns.  He  will  be  enabled 
to  judge  of  the  information  of  thofe,  who  have  un- 
dertaken to  guide  and  enlighten  us,  and  who,  for 
reafons  beft  known  to  themfelves,  have  chofen  to 
paint  the  French  revolution  and  its  confequences 
in  brilliant  and  flattering  colours. — They  will 

know 
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know' how  to  appreciate  the  liberty  of  France, 
which  has  been  fo  much  magnified  in  England. 
They  will  do  juftice  to  the  wifdom,  and  goodnefs 
of  their  fovereign  and  his  parliament,  who  have 
put  them  in  a  ftate  of  defence,  in  the  war  auda- 
cioufly  made  upon  us,  in  favour  of  that  kind  of 
liberty.  When  we  fee  (as  here  we  muft  fee)  in 
their  true  colours  the  character  and  policy  of  our 
enemies,  our  gratitude  will  become  an  active  prin- 
ciple. It  will  produce  a  ftrong  and  zealous  co- 
operation with  the  efforts  of  our  government,  in 
favour  of  a  conftitution  under  which  we  enjoy  ad- 
vantages, the  full  value  of  which,  the  querulous 
weaknefs  of  human  nature  requires  fometimes  the 
opportunity  of  a  comparifon,  to  underfland  and  to 
relifh. 

Our  confidence  in  thofe  who  watch  for  the 
publick  will  not  be  lefTened.  We  mall  be  fenfible 
that  to  alarm  us  in  the  late  circumftances  of  our 
affairs,  was  not  for  our  moleftation,  but  for  our 
fecurity.  We  {hall  be  fenfible  that  this  alarm  was 
not  ill-timed — and  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
given,  as  it  was  given,  before  the  enemy  had  time 
fully  to  mature  and  accomplifh  their  plans,  for  re- 
ducing us  to  the  condition  of  France,  as  that  con- 
dition is  faithfully  and  without  exaggeration  de- 
fcribed  in  the  following  work.  We  now  have  our 
arms  in  our  hands ;  we  have  the  means  of  oppofing 
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the  fenfe,  the  courage,  and  the  refources  of  Eng- 
land, to  the  deepeft,  the  moil  craftily  devifed,  the 
beft  combined,  and  the  moft  extenfive  defign,  that 
ever  was  carried  on  fince  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  againft  all  property,  all  order,  all  religion, 
all  law,  and  all  real  freedom. 

The  reader  is  requefted  to  attend  to  the  part  of 
this  pamphlet  which  relates  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Jacobins,  with  regard  to  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
which  they  call  Belgia,  or  Belgium.  It  is  from  page 
feventy-two  to  page  eighty-four  of  this  tranflation. 
Here  the  views  and  defigns  upon  all  their  neigh- 
bours are  fully  difplayed.  Here  the  whole  myftery  of 
their  ferocious  politicks  is  laid  open  with  the  utmoft 
clearnefs.  Here  the  manner  in  which  they  would 
treat  every  nation  into  which  they  could  introduce 
their  doctrines  and  influence  is  diftinclly  marked. 
We  fee  that  no  nation  was  out  of  danger,  and  we 
fee  what  the  danger  was  with  which  every  nation 
was  threatened.  The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  throws 
the  blame  of  feveral  of  the  moil  violent  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  other  party.  He  and  his  friends, 
-at  the  time  alluded  to,  had  a  majority  in  the  Na- 
tional AfTembly.  He  admits  that  neither  he  nor 
they  ever  publid'h  oppofed  thefe  meafures;  but  he 
attributes  their  filence,  to  a  fear  of  rendering  them- 
felvcs  fufpccled.  It  is  moft  certain,  that  whether 
from  fear,  or  from  approbation,  they  never  difco- 

vered 
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vered  any  dillike  of  thofe  proceedings,  till  Du- 
mourier  was  driven  from  the  Netherlands.  But 
whatever  their  motive  was,  it  is  plain  that  the  moft 
violent  is,  and  iince  the  revolution  has  always  been, 
the  predominant  party. 

If  Europe  could  not  be  faved  without  our  inter- 
pofition,  (moft  certainly  it  could  not)  I  am  fure 
there  is  not  an  Englifliman,  who  would  not  blufli 
to  be  left  out  of  the  general  effort  made  in  favour 
of  the  general  fafety.  But  we  are  not  fecondary 
parties  in  this  war;  ive  are  principals  In  the  danger, 
and  ought  to  be  principals  in  the  exertion.  If  any 
Englifliman  afks  whether  the  defigns  of  the  French 
aflaflins  are  confined  to  the  fpot  of  Europe  which 
they  actually  defolate,  the  citizen  BrifTot,  the  au- 
thor of  this  book,  and  the  author  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war  againft  England,  will  give  him  his  an- 
fwer.  He  will  find  in  this  book,  that  the  repub- 
licans are  divided  into  factions,  full  of  the  moft  fu- 
rious and  deftrucHve  animofity  againft  each  other: 
but  he  will  find  alfo  that  there  is  one  point  in 
which  they  perfectly  agree — that  they  are  all  ene- 
mies alike,  to  the  government  of  all  other  nations, 
and  only  contend  with  each  other  about  the  means 
of  propagating  their  tenets,  and  extending  their 
empire  by  conqueft. 

It  is  true,  that  in  this  prefent  work,  which  the 
author  profeffedly  defigned  for  an  appeal  to  fo- 
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reign  nations  and  pofterity,  lie  has  dreffed  up  the 
philofophy  of  his  own  faction  in  as  decent  a  garb  as 
he  could  to  make  her  appearance  in  publick;  but 
through  every  difguife  her  hideous  figure  may  be 
diftinclly  fcen.  If,  however,  the  reader  ftill  wifhes 
to  fee  her  in  all  her  naked  deformity,  I  would  fur- 
ther refer  him  to  a  private  letter  of  Briflbt  written 
towards  the  end  of  the  laft  year,  and  quoted  in  a 
late  very  able  pamphlet  of  Mallet  du  Pan.     "  We 
muft,"  (fays  our  philofopher)  "  Jet  fire  to  the  four 
"  corners   of  Europe ;"  in  that  alone  is  our  fafety. 
"  Dumoiirkr  cannot  fuit  us.     I  always  diftrufted 
"  him.     Miranda  is  the  general  for  us;  he  under- 
"  ftands  the   revolutionary  power,  he  has  courage, 
'•'  lights,  &c."*    Here  every  thing  is  fairly  avowed 
in  plain  language,     The  triumph  of  philofophy  is 
the  univerfal  conflagration  of  Europe ;  the  only 
real  difiatisfacHon    with    Dumourier  is   a  fufpi- 
cion  of  his  moderation ;  and  the  fecret  motive  of 
that  preference  which  in  this  very  pamphlet  the 
author  gives  to  Miranda,  though  without  afhgning 
his  reafons,  is  declared  to  be  the  fuperior  fitnefs  of 
that  foreign  adventurer  for  thepurpofcsof  fubver- 
fion  and  dcftruction. — On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
can  be  any  man  in  this  country  fo  hardy  as  to  un- 

:   toe  tr-.nlhtiop.  of  Mallet  Du  Pan's  work  printed  for 
."  "  ?• 
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dertake  the  defence  or  the  apology  of  the  prcfcnt 
inonftrous  ufurpers  of  France;  and  if  it  mould  be 
laid  in  their  favour,  that  it  is  not  juft  to  credit  the 
charges  of  their  enemy  Brifibt  againft  them,  who 
have  actually  tried  and  condemned  him  on  the 
very  fame  charges  among  others;  we  are  luckily 
fupplied  with  the  bed  poffible  evidence  in  fupport  of 
this  part  of  his  book  againft  them:  it  comes  from 
among  themfelves.  Camille  Defmoulins  publifhed 
the  "  Hiftory  of  the  BriiTotins"  in  anfwer  to  this 
very  addrefs  of  BrifTot.  It  was  the  counter-mani- 
fefto  of  the  laft  Holy  revolution  of  the  thirty-firft  of 
May;  and  the  flagitious  orthodoxy  of  his  writings 
at  that  period  has  been  admitted  in  the  late  fcru- 
tiny  of  him  by  the  Jacobin  club,  when  they  faved 
him  from  that  guillotine  "  which  he  grazed."  In 
the  beginning  of  his  work  he  difplays  "  the  talk  of 
glory,"  as  he  calls  it,  which  prefented  itfelf  at  the 
opening  of  the  Convention.  All  is  furnmed  up  in 
two  points:  "  to  create  the  French  republick,  and 
"  to  dif organize  Europe;  perhaps  to  purge  it  of  its 
"  tyrants  by  the  eruption  of  the  volcanick  principles  of 
"equality"*  The  coincidence  is  exacl ;  the  proof 
is  complete  and  irrefiftible. 

In  a  caufe  like  this,  and  in  a  time  like  the  pre- 

*  See  the  tranflation  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Briffotins,  by  Cii- 
millc  Pefmoulins,  printed  for  Owen,  p.  2. 
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fent,  there  is  no' neutrality.  They  who  are  not 
actively,  and  with  deciiion  and  energy,  againft  ja- 
cobinifm,  are  its  partifans.  They  who  do  not 
dread  it,  love  it.  It  cannot  be  viewed  with  indif- 
ference. It  is  a  thing  made  to  produce  a  power- 
ful impreffion  on  the  feelings.  Such  is  the  nature 
of  jacobinifm,  fuch  is  the  nature  of  man,  that  this 
fyftem  muft  be  regarded  either  with  enthufiaftick 
admiration,  or  with  the  higheft  degree  of  detefta- 
tion,  refentment,  and  horrour. 

Another  great  lefibn  maybe  taught  by  this  book, 
and  by  the  fortune  of  the  author,  and  his  p.irty: 
I  mean  a  leiTon  drawn  from  the  confequences  of 
engaging  in  daring  innovations,  from  an  hope  that 
we  may  be  able  to  limit  their  mifchievous  operation 
at  our  pleafure,  and  by  our  policy  to  fecure  our- 
felves  againft  the  effect  of  the  evil  examples  we 
hold  out  to  the  world.  This  leflon  is  taught 
through  almoft  all  the  important  pages  of  hiftory ; 
but  never  has  it  been  taught  fo  clearly  and  fo  aw- 
fully as  at  this  hour.  The  revolutionifts  who  have 
juft  fuffered  an  ignominious  death,  under  the  fen- 
tence  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  (a  tribunal 
compofed  of  thofc  with  whom  they  had  triumphed 
in  the  total  destruction  of  the  ancient  government) 
were  by  no  means  ordinary  men,  or  without  very 
conHderable  talents  and  refourccs.  But  with  all 
their  taL-nts  and  refources,  and  the  apparent  mo- 
mentary 
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mentary  extent  of  their  power,  we  fee  the  fate  of 
their  projects,  their  power,  and  their  perfons.  We 
fee  before  our  eyes  the  abfurdity  of  thinking  to 
eftablim  order  upon  principles  of  confufion,  or 
with  the  materials  and  inftruments  of  rebellion,  to 
build  up  a  folid  and  ftable  government. 

Such  partifans  of  a  republick  amongft  us,  as  may 
not  have  the  worft  intentions,  will  fee,  that  the 
principles,  the  plans,  the  manners,  the  morals,  and 
the  whole  fyftem  of  France,  is  altogether  as  adverfe 
to  the  formation  and  duration  of  any  rational 
fcheme  of  a  republick,  as  it  is  to  that  of  a  monarchy 
abfolute  or  limited.  It  is  indeed  a  fyftem  which 
can  only  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  robbers  an^l  mur- 
derers. 

The  tranflator  has  only  to  fay  for  himfelf,  that 
he  has  found  fome  difficulty  in  this  verfion.  His 
original  author,  through  hafte, perhaps,  or  through 
the  perturbation  of  a  mind  filled  with  a  great  and 
arduous  enterprife,  is  often  obfcure.  There  are 
fome  paflages  too,  in  which  his  language  requires 
to  be  first  tranflated  into  French,  at  leaf!  into  fuch 
French  as  the  academy  would  in  former  times  have 
tolerated.  He  writes  with  great  force  and  viva- 
city; but  the  language,  like  every  thing  elfeiri  his 
country,  has  undergone  a  revolution.  The  tranf- 
lator thought  it  beft  to  be  as  literal  as  poiiible; 
conceiving  fuch  a  tranflation  would  perhaps  be  the 
¥4  moft 
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moft  fit  to  convey  the  author's  peculiar  mode  of 
thinking.  In  this  way  the  tranflator  has  no  cre- 
dit for  ftyle;  but  he  makes  it  up  in  fidelity.  In- 
deed  the  facls  and  obfervations  are  fo  much  more 
important  than  the  ftyle,  that  no  apology  is  wanted 
for  producing  them  in  any  intelligible  manner* 
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[The  Addrefs  of  M.  BRISSOT  to  his  Constituents  being  now 
almoil  forgotten,  it  has  been  thought  right  to  add,  as  an  Appen- 
dix, that  part  of  it  to  which  Mr.  BURKE  points  our  particular 
attention,  and  upon  which  he  ib  forcibly  comments  in  his  pre- 
face.] 

*  *  *  *  r  a  ^  HREE  forts  of  anarchy  have  ruined  our 
JL     affairs  in  Belgium. 

The  anarchy  of  the  adminiftration  of  Pache, 
which  has  completely  diforganized  the  fupply  of 
our  armies ;  which  by  that  diforganization  reduced 
the  army  of  Dumourier  to  flop  in  the  middle  of  its 
conquefts;  which  ftruck  it  motionlefs  through  the 
months  of  November  and  December;  which  hin- 
dered it  from  joining  Bournonville  and  Cuftine, 
and  from  forcing  the  Pruflians  and  Auftrians  to  re- 
pafs  the  Rhine,  and  afterwards  from  putting  them- 
felves  in  a  condition  to  invade  Holland  fooner  than 
they  did. 

To  this  ftate  of  minifterial  anarchy,  it  is  neceffary 
to  join  that  other  anarchy  which  diforganized  the 
troops,  and  occafioned  their  habits  of  pillage;  and 
laftly,  that  anarchy  which  created  the  revolutionary 
power,  and  forced  tho,  union  to  France  of  the 
countries  we  had  invaded,  before  things  were  ripe 
for  fuch  a  meafure. 

Who 
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Who  could,  however,  doubt  the  frightful  evils 
that  were  occafioned  in  our  armies  by  that  doctrine 
of  anarchy  which  under  the  fhadow  of  equality  of 
right,  would  eftablifh  equality  of  fact?  This  is  uni- 
verfal  equality,  the  fcourge  of  fociety,  as  the  other 
is  the  fupport  of  fociety.  An  anarchical  doctrine 
which  would  level  all  things,  talents, and  ignorance, 
virtues,  and  vices,  places,  ufages,  and  fervices ;  a 
doctrine  which  begot  that  fatal  project  of  organiz- 
ing the  army,  prefented  by  Dubois  de  Crance,  to 
which  it  will  be  indebted  for  a  compleat  diforgani- 
zation. 

Mark  the  date  of  the  prefentation  of  the  fyftem 
of  this  equality  of  fact,  entire  equality.  It  had  been 
projected  and  decreed  even  at  the  very  opening  of 
the  Dutch  campaign.  If  any  project  could  en- 
courage the  want  of  difcipline  in  the  foldiers,  any 
fcheme  could  difguft  and  banifh  good  officers,  and 
throw  all  things  into  confufion  at  the  moment 
when  order  alone  could  give  victory,  it  is  this  pro- 
ject, in  truth  fo  ftubbornly  defended  by  the  anar- 
chifts,  and  tranfplanted  into  their  ordinary  tacYick. 

How  could  they  expect  that  there  mould  exiil 
any  difcipline,  any  fubordination,  when  even  in  the 
camp  they  permit  motions,  cenfures,  and  denun- 
ciations of  officers,  and  of  Generals?  Does  not 
fuch  a  diforder  deftroy  all  the  refpect  that  is  due 
to  fuperiours,  and  all  the  mutual  confidence  with- 
out which  fuccefs  cannot  be  hoped  for?  For  the 

fpirit 
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fpirit  of  diftruft  makes  the  foldier  fufpicious,  and 
intimidates  the  general.  The  firft  difcerns  treafon 
in  every  danger;  the  fecond,  always  placed  be- 
tween the  neceffity  of  conqueft,  and  the  image  of 
the  fcaflbld,  dares  not  raife  himfelf  to  bold  concep- 
tion, and  thofe  heights  of  courage  which  electrify 
an  army  and  enfure  viclory.  Turenne,  in  our 
time,  would  have  carried  his  head  to  the  fcaffold; 
for  he  was  fometimes  beat:  but  the  reafon  why  he 
more  frequently  conquered  was,  that  his  difcipline 
was  fevere :  It  was,  that  his  foldiers  confiding  in  his 
talents,  never  muttered  difcontent  inftead  of  fight- 
ing.— Without  reciprocal  confidence  between  the 
foldier  and  the  general,  there  can  be  no  army,  no 
victory,  efpecially  in  a  free  government. 

Is  it  not  to  the  fame  fyftem  of  anarchy,  of  equa- 
lifation,  and  want  of  fubordination,  which  has  been 
recommended  in  fome  clubs,  and  defended  even  in 
the  Convention, that  we  owe  the  pillages,  the  mur- 
ders, the  enormities  of  all  kinds  which  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  the  officers  to  put  a  flop  to,  from  the  gene- 
ral fpirit  of  infubordination ;  excefies  which  have 
rendered  the  French  name  odious  to  the  Belgians? 
Again,  is  it  not  to  this  fyftem  of  anarchy,  and  of 
robbery,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  revolutionary 
power,  which  has  fo  juftly  aggravated  the  hatred  of 
the  Belgians  againft  France? 

What  did  enlightened  republicans  think  before 
the  tenth  of  Auguft,  men  who  wiflied  for  liberty, 

not 
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not  only  for  their  civn  country,  but  for  all  Eur 
They  believed  that  they  could  generally  eftablijh  /'/,  by 
exciting  the  governed  again/I  the  governors,  in  letting 
the  people  fee  the  facility  and  the  advantages  of  fuch 
infurreclions. 

But  how  can  the  people  be  led  to  that  point  ? 
By  the  example  of  good  government  eftablifhed 
among  us ;  by  the  example  of  order ;  by  the  care 
of  fpreading  nothing  but  moral  ideas  among  them ; 
to  refpect  their  properties  and  their  rights;  to 
refpect  their  prejudices,  even  when  we  combat 
them ;  by  difmtereftednefs  in  defending  the 
people,  by  a  zeal  to  extend  the  fpirit  of  liberty 
amongft  them. 

This  fyftem  was  at  firft  followed.*  Excellent 
pamphlets  from  the  pen  of  Condorcet  prepared  the 
people  for  liberty;  the  tenth  of  Auguft,  the  repub- 
lican decrees,  the  battle  of  Valmy,  the  retreat  of 
the  Pruflians,  the  victory  of  Jemappe,  all  fpoke  in 
favour  of  France ;  all  was  rapidly  deftroyed  by  the 
revolutionary  power.  Without  doubt,  good  inten- 
tions made  the  majority  of  the  Affembly  adopt  it  \ 
they  would  plant  the  tree  of  liberty  in  a  foreign  foil, 
under  the  {hade  of  a  people  already  free.  To  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  Belgium  it  feemed  but  the 
mafk  of  a  new  foreign  tyranny.  This  opinion  was 

*  Tbe  moft  feditious  libels  upon  all  governments,  in  order 
to  excite  infurreftion  in  Spain,  Holland,  and  other  countries. 
Trail/later* 
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erroneous;  I  will  fuppofe  it  for  a  moment;  but 
ftill  this  opinion  of  Belgium  deferved  to  be  confi* 
dered.  In  general  we  have  always  confldered  our 
own  opinions  and  our  own  intentions,  rather  than 
the  people  whofe  caufe  we  defend.  We  have 
given  thofe  people  a  will ;  that  is  to  fay,  we  have 
more  than  ever  alienated  them  from  liberty. 

How  could  the  Belgick  people  believe  themfelves 
free,  (ince  we  exercife  for  them,  and  over  them,  the 
rights  of  fovereignty;  when  without  confulting 
them,  we  fupprefs  all  in  a  mafs,  their  ancient 
ufages,  their  abufes,  their  prejudices,  thofe  clafles 
of  fociety  which  without  doubt  are  contrary  to  the 
fpirit  of  liberty,  but  the  utility  of  whofe  deftruction 
was  not  as  yet  proved  to  them  ?  How  could  they 
believe  themfelves  free,  and  fovereign,  when  we 
made  them  take  fuch  an  oath  as  we  thought  fit,  as 
a  teft  to  give  them  the  right  of  voting?  How 
could  they  believe  themfelves  free,  when  openly 
defpifing  their  religious  worfhip,  which  religious 
worthip  that  fuperftitious  people  valued  beyond 
their  liberty,  beyond  even  their  life ;  when  we  pro- 
fcribed  their  priefts;  when  we  banifhed  them  from 
their  affemblies,  where  they  were  in  the  practice  of 
feeing  them  govern ;  when  \ve  feized  their  reve- 
nues, their  domains,  and  riches,  to  the  profit  of  the 
nation ;  when  we  carried  to  the  very  cenfer  thofe 
hands  which  they  regarded  as  profane?  Doubtlefs 
thefe  operations  were  founded  on  principles;  but 

thofe 
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thofe  principles  ought  to  have  had  the  confent  of 
the  Belgians,  before  they  were  carried  into  practice, 
otherwife  they  neceftarily  became  our  moil  cruel 
enemies. 

Arrived  ourfelves  at  the  laft  bounds  of  liberty 
and  equality,  trampling  under  our  feet  all  human 
fuperftitions,  (after,  however,  a  four  years  war  with 
them,)  we  attempt  all  at  once  to  raife  to  the  fame 
eminence,  men,  ftrangers  even  to  the  lirft  elemen- 
tary principles  of  liberty,  and  plunged  for  fifteen 
hundred  years  in  ignorance  and  fuperftition;  we 
wiftied  to  force  men  to  fee,  when  a  thick  cataract 
covered  their  eyes,  even  before  we  had  removed 
that  cataract;  we  would  force  men  to  fee,  whofe 
dullnefs  of  character  had  raifed  a  mift  before  their 
eyes,  and  before  that  character  was  altered.* 

Do  you  believe  that  the  doctrine  which  now 
prevails  in  France  would  have  found  manypartifans 
among  us  in  1789?  No;  a  revolution  in  ideas,  and 

in 

*  It  may  not  be  amifs  once  for  all  to  remark  on  the  flyle  of 
all  the  philofophical  politicians  of  France.  Without  any  dif- 
tin&ion  in  their  feveral  feels  and  parties,  they  agree  in  treating 
all  nations  who  will  not  conform  their  government,  laws,  man- 
ners, and  religion,  to  the  new  French  fafliion,  as««  herdofjlaves, 
They  coniider  the  content  with  which  men  live  under  thofe  go- 
vernments as  ftupidity,  and  all  attachment  to  religion,  as  theef- 
fecls  of  the  grofieft  ignorance. 

The  people  of  the  Netherlands,  by  their  conftitution,  are  as 
much  entitled  to  be  called  free,  as  any  nation  upon  earth.  The 
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in  prejudices,  is  not  made  with  that  rapidity  j  it 
moves  gradually :  it  does  not  efcalade. 

Philofophy  does  not  infpire  by  violence,  nor  by 
feduclion,  nor  is  it  the  fword  that  begets  love  of 
liberty. 

Jofeph  the  Second  alfo  borrowed  the  language  of 
philofophy  when  he  wiflied  to  fupprefs  the  monks 
in  Belgium,  and  to  feize  upon  their  revenues. 
There  was  feen  on  him  a  malk  only  of  philofophy, 
covering  the  hideous  countenance  of  a  greedy  def- 
pot,  and  the  people  ran  to  arms.  Nothing  better 
than  another  kind  of  defpotifm  has  been  feen  in 
the  revolutionary  power. 

Aurtrian  government  (until  forne  wild  attempts  the  emperour 
Jofeph  made  on  the  French  principle,  but  which  have  been  fince 
abandoned  by  the  court  of  Vienna,)  has  been  remarkably  mild. 
No  people  were  more  at  their  eafe  than  the  Flemifli  fubjecls, 
particularly  the  lower  clafles.  It  is  curious  to  hear  this  great 
oculift  talk  of  couching  the  cataract  by  which  the  Netherlands 
were  blinded,  and  hindered  from  feeing,  in  its  proper  colours, 
the  beautiful  viilon  of  the  French  Republick,  which  he  has 
himfelf  painted  with  fo  maflerly  an  hand.  That  people  mufl 
needs  be  dull,  blind,  and  brutalized  by  fifteen  hundred  years  of 
fuperftition,  (the  time  elapfed  fince  the  introduction  of  Chriftia- 
nity  amongft  them)  who  could  prefer  their  former  flate  to  the 
•prefent  Jtate  of  France!  The  reader  will  remark,  that  the  only 
difference  between  BrifTot  and  his  adverfaries,  is  in  the  mode  of 
bringing  other  nations  into  the  pule  of  the  French  Republick — 
They  would  abolifh  the  order  and  clafles  of  fociety  and  all  reli- 
gion at  a  ftroke  ;  Briflbt  would  have juft  the  fame  thing  done, 
but  with  more  addrefs  and  management.  Tranflator. 

We 
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We  have  feen  in  the  commiilioners  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  nothingbutpro-confuls  working 
the  mine  of  Belgium  for  the  profit  of  the  French 
nation ;  feeking  to  conquer  it  for  the  fovereign  of 
Paris ;  either  to  aggrandize  his  empire,  or  to  fliare 
the  burdens  of  the  debts,  and  furnifh.  a  rich  prize 
to  the  robbers  who  domineered  in  France. 

Do  you  believe  the  Belgians  have  ever  been  the 
dupes  of  thofe  well-rounded  periods,  which  they 
vended  in  the  pulpit,  in  order  to  familiarize  them 
to  the  idea  of  an  union  with  France?  Do  you  be- 
lieve they  were  ever  impofed  upon  by  thofe  votes 
and  refolutions,made  by  what  is  called  acclamation, 
for  their  union,  of  which  corruption  paid  one  part,* 
and  fear  forced  the  remainder?  Who,  at  this  time 
of  day,  is  unacquainted  with  the  fprings  and  wires 
of  their  miferable  puppet  fliew?  Who  does  not  know 
the  farces  of  primary  ajjembllcs^  compofed  of  a  prefident^ 
of  ajecreiary^  and  offome  qfltftaritt,  wbofe  days9  ivork 
was  paid  for  ?  No;  it  is  not  by  means  which  be- 
long only  to  thieves  and  defpots  that  the  founda- 
tions of  liberty  can  be  laid  in  an  enflaved  country. 
It  is  not  by  thofe  means,  that  a  new  born  republick, 
a  people  who  know  not  yet  the  elements  of  repub- 
lican governments,  can  be  united  to  us.  Even 
Haves  do  not  fuflerthemfelves  to  be  feduced  bvfuch 

4 

artifices;  and  if  they  have  not  the  ftrength  to  refift, 

*  See  the  Correfpondence  of  Dumourier,  efpecially  the  letter 
of  the  12th  of  March. 

they 
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they  have  at  leaft.the  fenfe  to  know  how  to  appre- 
tiate  the  value  of  fuch  an  attempt. 

If  we  would  attach  the  Belgians  to  us,  we  muft 
at  leaft  enlighten  their  minds  by  good  writings ;  we 
muft  fend  to  them  miffionaries,  and  not  defpotick 
commiflioners.*  We  ought  to  give  them  time 
to  fee;  to  perceive  by  themfelves  the  advantages 
of  liberty;  the  unhappy  effects  of  fuperftition ;  the 
fatal  fpirit  of  priefthood.  And  whilft  we  waited 
for  this  moral  revolution,  we  Ihould  have  accepted 
the  offers  which  they  inceffantly  repeated,  to  join 
to  the  French  army,  an  army  of  50,000  men;  to 
entertain  them  at  their  own  expence:  and  to  ad- 
vance to  France,  the  fpecic  of  which  flie  ftood  in 
need, 

But  have  we  ever  feen  thofe  fifty  thoufand  fol- 
diers  who  were  to  join  our  army,  as  foon  as  the 
ftandard  of  liberty  mould  be  difplayed  in  Belgium? 
Have  we  ever  feen  thofe  treafures  which  they  were 
to  count  into  our  hands?  Can  we  either  accufe 
the  fterility  of  their  country,  or  the  penury  of  their 
treafure,  or  the  coldnefs  of  their  love  for  liberty  ? 
No!  defpotifm  and  anarchy,  thefe  are  the  benefits 
which  we  have  tranfplanted  into  their  foil.  We 

•  They  have  not  as  yet  proceeded  farther  with  regard  to  the 
Englifh  dominions.  Here  we  only  fee  as  yet  the  good  writings  of 
Paine,  and  of  his  learned  aflbciates,  and  the  labours  of  the  mif- 
Jioiiary  clubs,  and  other  zealous  intiructors.  Tranjlator. 

VOL.  VII.  Z  have 
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have  acted,  we  have  fpoken  like  matters;  and  front 
that  time  we  have  found  the  Flemings  nothing  but 
jugglers,  who  made  the  grimace  of  liberty  for  mo- 
ney; or  flaves,  who  in  their  hearts  curfed  their  new 
tyrants.  Our  commiffioners  addrefs  them  in  this 
fort ;  "  you  have  nobles  and  priefts  among  you, 
<c  drive  them  out  without  delay,  or  we  will  neither 
"  be  your  brethren  nor  your  patrons.*'  They  an- 
fwered,  give  us  but  time;  only  leave  to  us  the 
care  of  reforming  thefe  inftitutions.  Our  anfwer 
to  them  was,  "  No!  it  muft  be  at  the  moment;  it 
"  muft  be  on  the  fpot,  or  we  will  treat  you  as  ene- 
"  mies;  we  will  abandon  you  to  the  refentinent  of 
"  the  Auttrians." 

What  could  the  difarmcd  Belgians  object  to  ail 
this,  furrounded  as  they  were  by  feventy  thoufand 
men  ?  They  had  only  to  hold  their  tongues,  and  to 
bow  down  their  heads  before  their  mafters !  They 
did  hold  their  tongues,  and  their  filence  is  received 
as  a  iincere  and  free  affent. 

Have  not  the  ftrangeft  artifices  been  adopted  to 
prevent  that  people  from  retreating,  and  to  con- 
ftrain  them  to  an  union?  It  was  forefeen,  that  as 
long  as  they  were  unable  to  effecl  an  union,  the 
ftatcs  would  preferve  the  fupreme  authority  among! t 
themfelves.  Under  pretence,  therefore,  of  relieving 
the  people,  and  of  exercifing  the  fovereignty  in 
their  right,  at  one  ftroke  they  abolifhccl  all  the 

dut 
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duties  and  tax*es;  they  fhut  up  all  the  treafurics. 
From  that  time  no  more  receipts;  no  more  publick 
money;  no  more  means  of  paying  the  falaries  of 
any  man  in  office  appointed  by  the  dates.  Thus 
was  anarchy  organized  amongft  the  people,  that 
they  might  be  compelled  to  throw  themfelves  into 
our  arms.  It  became  neceffary  for  thofe  who  ad- 
miniftered  their  affairs,  under  the  penalty  of  being 
expofed  to  fedition,  and  in  order  to  avoid  their 
throats  being  cut,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  treafury 
of  France.  What  did  they  find  in  this  treafury? 

ASSIGN  ATS. Thefe  Aflignats  were  advanced 

at  par  to  Belgium.  By  this  means,  on  the  one 
hand,  they  naturalized  this  currency  in  that  coun* 
try ;  and  on  the  other,  they  expected  to  make  a 
good  pecuniary  tranfaction.  Thus  it  is  that  covet- 
oufnefs  cut  its  throat  with  its  own  hands.  The 
Belgians  have  fe en  in  this  forced  introduction  of  ajfig- 
nats,  nothing  but  a  double  robbery;  and  they  have 
only  the  more  violently  hated  the  union  with 
France* 

Recollect  the  folicitude  of  the  Belgians'  on  that 
fubjecl:.  With  what  earneftnefs  did  they  conjure 
you  to  take  off  a  retroactive  effect  from  thefe  afiig- 
riats,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being  applied  to 
the  payment  of  debts  that  were  contracted  anterior 
to  the  union? 

Did  not  this  language  energetically  enough  lig- 
Z  2  nify 
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nify  that  they  looked  upon  the  affignats  as  a  le- 
profy,  and  the  union  as  a  deadly  contagion  ? 

And  yet  what  regard  was  paid  to  fo  jufl  a  de- 
mand? It  was  buried  in  the  committee  of  finance. 
That  committee  wanted  to  make  anarchy  the 
means  of  an  union.  They  only  bulied  themfelves* 
in  making  the  Bclgick  provinces  fubfervient  to 
their  finances. 

Cambon  £iid  loftily  before  the  Belgians  them- 
Iclves,  the  Belgian  \var  cofts  us  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions. '  Their  ordinary  revenues,  and  even  fome 
extraordinary  taxes,  will  not  anfwer  to  our  reim- 
burfcments;  and  yet  we  have  occafion  for  them. 
The  mortgage  of  our  affignats  draws  near  its  end. 
What  muft  be  done?  Sell  the  church  property  of 
Brabant.  There  is  a  mortgage  of  two  thoufand 
millions  (eighty  millions  fterling.)  How  mail  we 
get  pofleflion  of  them?  By  an  immediate  Union. 
Inftantly  they  decreed  this  Union.  Men's  minds 
xvere  not  difpofed  to  it.  What  does  it  fignify  ?  Let 
us  make  them  vote  by  means  of  money.  Without 
delay,  therefore,  they  fecretly  order  the  minifter  of 
foreign  affairs  to  difpofe  of  four  or  five  hundred 
thoufand  livres  (20,000!.  fterling)  to  make  the  va- 
gabonds of  Bruffels  drunk,  and  to  buy  profdytes  to 
•the  union  in  all  the  ftates.  But  even  thefe  means, 
it  was  faid,  will  obtain  but  a  weak  minority  in  our 
favour.  What  does  that  fignify  5  Revtluliexsifaid 

they, 
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they,  are  made  only  by  minorities.  If  is  the  minority 
which  has  made  the  revolution  of  France;  it  is  a  mi- 
nority which  has  made  the  people  triumph. 

The  Belgick  provinces  were  not  diffident  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  voracious  cravings  of  this  financial  fyflem. 
Cambon  wanted  to  unite  every  thing,  that  he  might 
fell  every  thing.  Thus  he  forced  the  union  of 
Savoy;  in  the  war  with  Holland,  he  faw  nothing 
but  gold  to  feize  on,  and  afiignats  to  fell  at  par.* 
Do  not  let  us  difiemble,  faid  he  one  day  to  the 
committee  of  general  defence,  in  prefcnce  even  of 
the  patriot  deputies  of  Holland,  you  have  no  ecclc- 
fiaftical  goods  to  offer  us  for  our  indemnity. — I T 
IS  A  REVOLUTION  IN  THEIR  COUNTERS 
AND  IRON  CHESTS,f  that  muft  be  made 
amongft  the  DUTCH.  The  word  was  faid,  and  the 
bankers  Abe  ma  and  Vanftaphorft  under  flood  it. 

*  The  fame  thing  will  happen  in  Savoy.  The  perffcution 
of  the  clergy  has  foured  people's  minds.  The  Commiiraries 
reprefent  them  to  us  as  good  Frenchmen.  I  put  them  to  the 
proof.  Where  arc  the  legions?  How,  thirty  thoufand  Sa- 
voyards— are  they  not  armed  to  defend,  in  concert  with  us, 
their  liberty  ?  Brffol. 

f  Porjcfueiik — is  the  word  in  the  original.  It  fignifies  all 
rnoveable  property  which  may  he  represented  in  bonds,  notes, 
bills,  flocks,  or  any  fort  of  publick  or  private  fecurities.  I  <!o 
not  know  of  a  lingle  word  in  Knglifh  that  anfwers  it;  I  have 
therefore  fobftituted  that  of  Iron  Ch<ji*,  as  coming  neareft  to 
the  idea..  Tranjlatur. 

Z3  Do 
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Do  you  think  that  that  word  has  not  been  worth 
an  arrqy  to  the  Stadtholder,  that  it  has  not  cooled 
the  ardour  of  the  Dutch  patriots,  that  it  has  not 
commanded  the  vigorous  defence  of  Williamftadt  ? 

Do  you  believe  that  the  patriots  of  Amfterdam, 
when  they  read  the  preparatory  decree  which  gave 
France  an  execution  on  their  goods;  do  you  be- 
lieve, that  thofe  patriots  would  not  have  liked 
better  to  have  remained  under  the  government  of 
the  Stadtholder,  who  took  from  them  no  more 
than  a  fixed  portion  of  their  property,  than  to  pafs 
under  that  of  a  revolutionary  power,  which  would 
make  a  complete  revolution  in  their  bureaus  and 
flrong  boxes,  and  reduce  them  to  wretchednefs 
and  rags  ?*  Robbery,  and  anarchy,  inftead  of 
encouraging,  will  always  ilifle  revolutions. 

But  why,  they  object  to  me,  have  not  you  and 
your  friends  chofen  to  expofe  thefe  meafures  in  the 
roflrum  of  the  National  Convention  ?  Why  have 
you  not  oppofed  your&lf  to  all  thefe  fatal  projects 
of  union? 

There  are  two  anfwers  to  make  here,  one  ge- 
neral, one  particular. 

You  complain  of  the  filence  of  honeft  men ! 
You  quite  forget  then,  honeft  men  are  the  objects 
of  your  fufpicion,  Sufpicion,  if  it  does  not  ftain 

*  Iu  the  original,  Ics  reduire  «  la  Sanfculoter'if, 

the 
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the  foul  of  a  courageous  man,  st  lead  arrefts  his 
thoughts  in  their  paffage  to  his  lips.  The  fufpi- 
cions  of  a  good  citizen,  freeze  thofe  men,  whom 
the  calumny  of  the  wicked  could  not  ftop  in  their 
progrefs. 

You  complain  of  their  filence!  You  forget  then, 
that  you  have  often  eftablimed  an  infulting  equa- 
lity between  them  and  men  covered  with  crimes, 
and  made  up  of  ignominy. — 

You  forget  then,  that  you  have  twenty  times 
left  them  covered  with  opprobrium  by  your  galle- 
ries.— 

You  forget  then,  that  you  have  not  thought 
yourfelves  fufficiently  powerful  to  impofe  filence 
upon  thefe  galleries. 

What  ought  a  wife  man  to  do  in  the  midft  of 
thefe  circumftances?  He  is  filent.  He  waits  the 
moment  when  the  paflions  give  way:  he  waits  till 
reafon  mail  prende,  and  till  the  multitude  mall 
liften  to  her  voice. 

What  has  been  the  taftick  difplayed  during  all 
thefe  unions?  Cambon,  incapable  of  political  cal- 
culation, boafting  his  ignorance  in  the  diplomatick, 
flattering  the  ignorant  multitude,  lending  his  name 
and  popularity  to  the  anarchifts,  feconded  by  their 
vociferations,  denounced  inceflantly  as  counter- 
revolutionifts,  thofe  intelligent  perfons  who  were 
defirous,  at  leaft,  of  having  things  difcufled.  To 
oppofe  the  acts  of  union,  appeared  to  Cambon  an 
/  4  overt 
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overt  act  of  treafo.i.  The  wifh  fo  much  as  to  rc- 
fiecl  and  to  deliberate,  was  in  his  eyes  a  great 
crime.  He  calumniated  our  intentions.  The  voice 
of  every  deputy,  efpecially  my  voice,  would  infaU 
libly  have  been  iHfled,  There  were  fpies  on 
very  mouofyllablea  that  efcapeci  our 
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Beacomfieldi  May  26,  1795. 

MY  DEAR   SIR, 

I  HAVE  been  told  of  the  voluntary,  which,  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  houfeof  lords,  has  been 
lately  played  by  his  Grace  the  ****  of  #******J 
a  great  deal  at  my  cxpence,  and  a  little  at  his  own. 
J  confcfs  I  mould  have  liked  the  compofition  ra- 
ther better,  if  it  had  Leen  quite  new.  But  every 
man  has  his  tafte,  and  his  Grace  is  an  admirer  of 
antient  mufick. 

There  may  be  fometimes  too  much  even  of  a 
good  thing.  A  toaft  is  good,  and  a  bumper  is  not 
bad:  but  the  belt  toafts  may  be  fo  often  repeated 
as  to  difguft  the  palate,  and  ceafelefs  rounds  of 
bumpers  may  naufeate  and  overload  the  ftomach. 
The  ears  of  the  moft  fteady -voting  politicians  may 
at  laft  be  ftunned  with  three  times  three.  I  am 
lure  I  have  been  very  grateful  for  the  flattering 
remembrance  made  of  me  in  the  toafts  of  the  re- 
volution fociety,  and  of  other  clubs  formed  on 
the  fame  laudable  plan.  After  giving  the  brim- 
ming honours  to  citizen  Thomas  Paine,  and  to 

citizen 
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citizen  Dr.  Prieftley,  the  gentlemen  of  thefe  clubs 
feldom  failed  to  bring  me  forth  in  my  turn,  and  to 
drink,  "  Mr.  Burke,  and  thanks  to  him  for  the 
"  difcuflion  he  has  provoked." 

I  found  myfelf  elevated  with  this  honour ;  for 
even  by  the  collifion  of  refiftance,  to  be  the  means 
of  ftriking  out  fparkles  of  truth,  if  not  merit,  is  at 
leaft  felicity. 

Here  I  might  have  refted.  But  when  I  found 
that  the  great  advocate,  Mr.  Erfkine,  condefcended 
to  refort  to  thefe  bumper  toafts,  as  the  pure  and 
exuberant  fountains  of  politicks  and  of  rhetorick, 
(as  I  hear  he  did,  in  three  or  four  fpeeches  made 
in  defence  of  certain  worthy  citizens)  I  was  ra- 
ther let  down  a  little.  Though  ftill  fomewhat 
proud  of  myfelf,  I  was  not  quite  fo  proud  of  my 
voucher.  Though  he  is  no  idolater  of  fame,  in 
fome  way  or  other,  Mr.  Erfkine  will  always  do 
himfelf  honour.  Methinks,  however,  in  follow- 
ing the  precedents  of  thefe  toafts,  he  feemed  to 
do  more  credit  to  his  diligence,  as  a  fpecial  pleader, 
than  to  his  invention  as  an  orator.  To  thofe  who 
did  not  know  the  abundance  of  his  refources, 
both  of  genius  and  erudition,  there  was  fomething 
in  it  that  indicated  the  want  of  a  good  afibrtment, 
with  regard  to  richnefs  and  variety,  in  the  maga- 
zine of  topicks  and  common-places,  which  I  fup- 
pofe  he  keeps  by  him,  in  imitation  of  Cicero  and 
other  renowned  declaimcrs  of  antiquity. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Erfkine  fupplied  fomething,  I  allow,  from 
the  ftores  of  his  imagination,  in  metamorphofing 
the  jovial  toafts  of  clubs,  into  folemn  fpeciai  argu- 
ments at  the  bar.  So  far  the  thing  mewed  talent: 
however  I  muft  ftill  prefer  the  bar  of  the  tavern 
to  the  other  bar.  The  toafts  at  the  firft  hand 
were  better  than  the  arguments  at  the  fecond. 
F.ven  when  the  toafts  began  to  grow  old  as  far- 
cafms,  they  were  wafhed  down  with  ftill  older 
pricked  election  port;  then  the  acid  of  the  wine 
made  fome  amends  for  the  want  of  any  thing 
piquant  in  the  wit.  But  when  his  Grace  gave 
them  a  fecond.  transformation,  and  brought  out 
the  vapid  fluff,  which  had  wearied  the  clubs  and 
difgufted  the  courts;  the  drug  made  up  of  the 
bottoms  of  rejected  bottles,  all  fmelling  fo  wo* 
fully  of  the  cork  and  of  the  calk,  and  of  every 
thing  except  the  honeft  old  lamp,  and  when  that 
fad  draught  had  been  farther  infected  with  the 

o 

gaol  pollution  of  the  Old  Bailey,  and  was  dafhed 
and  brewed,  and  ineffectually  ftummed  again  into  a. 
fenatorial  exordium  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  I  found 
all  the  high  flavour  and  mantling  of  my  honours, 
taftelefs,  flat,  and  ftale.  Unluckily,  the  new  tax 
on  wine  is  felt  even  in  the  greateft  fortunes,  and 
his  Grace  fubmits  to  take  up  with  the  heel-taps  of 
Mr.  Erfkine. 

I  have  had  the  ill  or  good  fortune  to  provoke 
two  great  men  of  this  age  to  the  publication  of 
their  opinions;  I  mean,  citizen  Thomas  Paine, 

and 
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and  his  Grace  the  ****  of  *****#*.     I  am  not  fti 
great  a  leveller  as  to  put  thefe  two  great  men  on 
a  par,   either  in  the  ftate,  or  the  republick  of  leN 
ters:  but,  "  the  field  of  glory  is  a  field  for  all," 
It  is  a  large  one  indeed,  and  we  all  may  run,  God 
knows  where,  in  chace  of  glory,  over  the  bound- 
lefs  expanfe  of  that  wild  heath,  whofe  horizon 
always  flies  before  us.     I  aiTure  his  Grace  (if  he 
will  yet  give  me  leave  to  call  him  fo)  whatever 
may  be  faid  on  the  authority  of  the  clubs,  or  of 
the  bar,  that  citizen  Paine  (who,   they  will  have 
it,  hunts  with  me  in  couples,  and  who  only  moves 
as  I  drag  him  along),  has  a  fufHcient  activity  in 
his  own   native  benevolence  to  tlifpofe  and  enable 
him  to  take  the  lead  for  himfelf.     He  is  ready  to 
blafpheme  his  God,  to  infult  his  king,  and  to  libel 
the  constitution  of  this  country,  without  any  pro- 
vocation from  me,  or  any  encouragement  from  his 
Grace.     I  allure  him,  that  I  mall  not  be  guilty  of 
the  injuftice  of  charging  Mr.  Paine's  next  work 
againft   religion  and    human   fociety,    upon   his 
Grace's  excellent  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  lords.     I 
farther  affure  this  noble  Duke,  that  I  neither  en- 
couraged  nor  provoked  that  worthy   citizen  to 
leek  for  plenty,  liberty,  fafety,  juftice  or  lenity,  in 
the  famine,  in  the  prifons,  in  the  decrees  of  con- 
vention, in  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  in  the 
guillotine  of  Paris,  rather  than  quietly  to  take  up 
with  what  he  could  find  in  the  glutted  markets, 
the  unbarricadocd  ftreets,  the  drowfy  Old  Bailey 

judges, 
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judges,  or,  at  worft,  the  airy,  wholefome  pillory 
of  Old  England.  The  choice  of  country  was  his 
own  tafte.  The  writings  were  the  effects  of  his 
own  zeal.  In  fpite  of  his  friend  Dr.  Prieftley,  he 
was  a  free  agent-  I  admit,  indeed,  that  my  praifes 
of  the  Britifh  government,  loaded  with  all  its  en- 
cumbrances ;  clogged  with  its  peers  and  its  beef; 
its  parfons  and  its  pudding;  its  commons  and  its 
beer;  and  its  dull  flavifh  liberty  of  going  about 
juft  as  one  pleafes,  had  fomething  to  provoke  a 
jockey  of  Norfolk  *,  who  was  infpired  with  the 
refolute  ambition  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  France, 
to  do  fomething  which  might  render  him  worthy 
of  naturalization  in  that  grand  afylum  of  perfe- 
cuted  merit:  fomething  which  mould  intitle  him 
to  a  place  in  the  fenate  of  the  adoptive  country  of 
all  the  gallant,  generous  and  humane.  This,  I  f  .y, 
was  poflible.  But  the  truth  is  (with  great  defer- 
ence to  his  Grace  I  fay  it)  citizen  Paine  acted  with- 
out any  provocation  at  all;  he  acted  folely  from 
the  native  impulfes  of  his  own  excellent  heart. 

His  Grace,  like  an  able  orator,  as  he  is,  begins 
with  giving  me  a  great  deal  of  praife  for  talents 
which  I  do  not  poflefs.  He  does  this  to  intitle 
himfelf,  on  the  credit  of  this  gratuitous  kindnefs, 
to  exaggerate  my  abufe  of  the  parts  which  his 
bounty,  and  not  that  of  nature  has  beftowed  upon 

*  Mr.  Paine  is  a  Norfolk  man,  from  Thetford. 
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me.  In  this,  too,  he  has  condefcended  to  copy 
Mr.  Erfkine.  Thefe  priefts  (I  hope  they  will  ex- 
cufe  me;  I  mean  priefts  of  the  rights  of  man)  be- 
gin by  crowning  me  with  their  flowers  and  their 
fillets,  and  bedewing  me  with  their  odours,  as  a 
preface  to  their  knocking  me  on  the  head  with 
their  confecrated  axes»  I  have  injured,  fay  they, 
the  conftitution ;  and  I  have  abandoned  the  whig 
party  and  the  whig  principles  that  I  profeiTed.  I 
do  not  mean,  my  dear  Sir,  to  defend  myfelf  agaihil 
his  Grace*  I  have  not  much  intereft  in  what  the 
world  mall  think  or  fay  of  rhe;  as  little  has  the 
world  an  intereft  in  what  I  fliall  think  or  fay  of 
any  one  in  it  5  and  I  wifh  that  his  Grace  had .  fuf- 
fered  an  unhappy  man  to  enjoy,  in  his  retreat,  the 
melancholy  privileges  of  obfcurity  and  forrow.  At 
any  rate,  I  have  fpoken,  and  I  have  written  on  the 
fubject.  If  I  have  written  or  fpoken  fo  poorly  as 
to  be  quite  forgot,  a  frefh  apology  will  not  make 
a  more  lading  imprefiion.  "  I  muft  let  the  tree  lie 
"  as  it  falls."  Perhaps  I  muft  take  fome  ftiame  to 
myfelf.  I  confefs  that  I  have  acted  on  my  own 
principles  of  government,  and  not  on  thofe  of  his 
Grace,  which  are,  I  dare  fay,  profound  and  wife; 
but  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  underftand.  As  to 
the  party  to  which  he  alludes,  and  which  has  long 
taken  its  leave  of  me,  1  believe  the  principles  of 
the  book  which  he  condemns,  are  very  conform- 
able to  the  opinions  of  many  of  the  moft  coniider- 

able 
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able  and  moft  grave  in  that  defcription  of  politi- 
cians.    A  few  indeed,  who,  I  admit,  are  equally 
rdpectable  in  all  points,  differ  from  me,  and  talk 
his  Grace's  language.     I  am  too  feeble  to  contend 
with  them.     They  have  the  field  to  themfelves. 
There  are  others  very  young  and  very  ingenious 
perfons,  who  form,  probably,  the  largeft  part  of 
what  his  Grace,  I  believe,  is  pleafed  to  confider  as 
that  party.  Some  of  them  were  not  born  into  the 
world,  and  all  of  them  were  children,  when  I  en- 
tered into  that  connexion.     I  give  due  credit  to 
the  cenforial  brow,  to  the  broad  phylacteries,  and 
to  the  impofing  gravity  of  thofe  magifterial  rabbins 
and  doctors  in   the  cabala  of  political  fcience.     I 
admit  that "  wifdom  is  as  the  grey  hair  to  man, 
"  and  that  learning  is  like  honourable  old  age." 
But,  at  a  time  when  liberty  is  a  good  deal  talked 
of,  perhaps  I  might  be  excufed,  if  I  caught  fome* 
thing  of  the  general  indocility.     It  might  not  be 
furpriling,  if  I  lengthened  my  chain  a  link  or  two, 
and  in  an  age  of  relaxed  difcipl'me,  gave  a  trifling 
indulgence  to  my  own  notions.     If  that  could  be 
allowed,  perhaps  1  might  fometimes  (by  accident, 
and  without  an  unpardonable  crime)  truft  as  much 
to    my   own   very  careful   and   very  laborious, 
though,  perhaps,  ibmewhat  purblind  difquifitions, 
as  to  their  foaring,  intuitive,  eagle-eyed  autho- 
rity; but  the  modern  liberty  is  a  precious  thing. 
It  muft  not  be  profaned  by  too  vulgar  an  ufe.     It 
VOL.  VII.  A  a  belongs 
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belongs  only  to  the  chofen  few,  who  are  born  to 
the  hereditary  reprefentation  of  the  whole  demo- 
cracy, and  who  leave  nothing  at  all,  no,  not  the 
offal,  to  us  poor  outcafts  of  the  plebeian  race. 

Amongft  thofe  gentlemen  who  came  to  autho- 
rity, as  ibon,  or  (boner  than  they  came  of  age,  I 
do  not  mean  to  include  his  Grace.  With  all  thofe 
native  titles  to  empire  over  our  minds  which  dif- 
tinguiih  the  others,  he  has  a  large  mare  of  expe- 
rience. He  certainly  ought  to  underftand  the 
Britifh  conftitution  better  than  I  do.  He  has  ftu- 
died  it  in  the  fundamental  part.  For  one  election 
I  have  fccn,  he  has  been  concerned  in  twenty. 
Nobody  is  lefs  of  a  vifionary  theoriilj  nobody  has 
drawn  his  fpecuhtions  more  from  practice.  No 
peer  has  condefcended  to  fupermtend  with  more 
unce  tlie  declining  franchifes  of  the  poor  com- 
mons. "  With  thrice  great  Hermes  lie  has  out- 
"  watched  the  bear."  Often  have  his  candles  been 
burned  to  the  fnulT,  and  glimmered  and  flunk  in 
the  fockets,  whilft  he  grew  pale  at  his  conftitu- 
tional  ftudies  ;  long  fleeplefs  nights  has  he  wafted -y 
long,  laborious,  fhiftlefs  journies  has  he  made,  and 
great  fums  has  he  expended,  in  order  to  fecure 
the  purity,  the  independence,  and  the  fobriety  of 
elections,  and  to  give  a  check,  if  pofllble,  to  the 
ruinous  charges  that  go  nearly  to  the  deflriiction 
of  the  right  of  election  itfelf. 

Amidft   thcfc   his  labours,  his  Grace  will   be  , 
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plcafed  to  forgive  me,  if  my  zeal,  lefs  enlightened 
!o  be  lure  than  his  by  midnight  lamps  andfiudies, 
has  preiumed  to  talk  too  favourably  of  this  con- 
ititution,  and  even  to  fay  fomcthing  founding  like 
approbation  of  that  body  which  has  the  honour  to 
reckon  his  Grace  at  the  head  of  it.  Thofe  who 
dillike  this  partiality,  or,  if  his  Grace  pleafes,  this 
flattery  of  mine,  have  a  comfort  at  hand.  I  may 
be  refuted  and  brought  to  ihame  by  the  moil  con- 
vincing of  all  refutations,  a  practical  refutation. 
Every  individual  peer  for  himfelf  may  fhew  that 
f  was  ridiculoully  wrong  ;  the  whole  body  of  thofe 
noble  perfons  may  refute  me  for  the  whole  corps. 
If  they  picnic,  they  are  more  powerful  advocates 
a^ainft  themfelves,  than  a  thoufand  fcribblcrs  like 

o 

me  can  be  in  their  favour.  If  I  were  even  pol- 
lened of  thofe  powers  which  his  Grace,  in  order 
to  heighten  my  offence,  is  pleafed  to  attribute  to 
me,  there  would  be  little  difference.  The  elo- 
quence of  Mr.  Erlkine  might  lave  Mr.  ****  from 
the  gallows,  but  no  eloquence  could  fave  Mr. 
Jackfon  from  the  effects  of  his  own  potion. 

In  that  unfortunate  book  of  mine,  which  is  put 
in  the  index  cxpurgatorii's  of  the  modern  whigs,  1 
might  have  fpoken  too  favourably  not  only  of  thofe 
who  wear  coronets,  but  of  thofe  who  wear  crowns. 
Kings  however  have  not  only  long  arms,  but  ftrong 
ones  too.  A  great  northern  potentate  for  inftance, 
is  able  in  one  moment,  and  with  one  bold  ftroke 
A  a  2  of 
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of  his  diplomatick  pen,  to  efface  all  the  volumes 
which  I  could  write  in  a  century,  or  which  the 
moft  laborious  publicifts  of  Germany  ever  carried 
to  the  fair  of  Lcipfick,  as«m  apology  for  monarchs 
and  monarchy.  Whilit  I,  or  any  other  poor  puny 
private  fophift,  was  defending  the  declaration  of 
Pilnitz,  his  rnajeily  might  refute  me  by  the  treaty 
of  Bade.  Such  a  monarch  may  deftroy  one  re- 
publick  becaufe  it  had  a  king  at  its  head,  and  he 
may  balance  this  extraordinary  act  by  founding 
another  republick  that  has  cut  off  the  head  of  its 
king.  I  defended  that  great  potentate  for  affili- 
ating in  a  grand  alliance  for  the  prcfcrvation  of  the 
old  governments  of  Europe;  but  he  puts  me  to 
filence  by  delivering  up  all  thofe  governments  (his 
own  virtually  included)  to  the  new  fyftem  of 
France.  If  he  is  accuied  before  the  Pariiian  tribu- 
nal (conitkuted  for  the  trial  of  kings)  for  having 
polluted  the  foil  of  liberty  by  the  tracks  of  his  dif- 
ciplined  Haves,  he  clears  himfelf  by  furrenderirg 
the  finert  parts  of  Germany  (with  a  handfome  cut 
of  his  own  territories)  to  the  offended  majefty  of 
the  regicides  of  France.  Can  I  refill  this?  Am  I 
refpontible  for  it,  if  with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  and 
a  rope  about  his  neck,  he  makes  amende  honorable  to 
the  Sans-Culoftcrie  of  the  republick  one  and  indivi- 
iible?  In  that  humiliating  attitude,  in  fpite  of  my 
prutefts,  he  may  fupplicatc  pardon  for  his  menacing 
proclamations ;  and  as  an  expiation  to  thofe  whom 

he 
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he  failed  to  terrify  with  his  threats,  he  may  aban- 
don thofe  whom  he  had  fcduccd  by  his  promifcs. 
He  may  facrifice  the  royalifts  of  France  whom  he 
had  called  to  his  (landard,  as  a  falutary  example 
to  thofe  who  (hall  adhere  to  their  native  fovereign, 
or  (hall  confide  in  any  other  who  undertakes  the 
caufe  of  opprefled  kings  and  of  loyal  fubjects. 

How  can  I  help  it,  if  this  high-minded  prince 
will  fubfcribe  to  the  invectives  which  the  regicides 
have  made  againft  all  kings,  and  particularly 
againft  himfelf ?  How  can  I  help  it,  if  this  royal 
propagandifl  will  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  rights 
of  men?  Is  it  my  fault,  if  his  profefibrs  of  litera- 
ture read  lectures  on  that  code  in  all  his  acade- 
mies, and  if  all  the  penfioned  managers  of  the 
news-papers  in  his  dominions  diffufe  it  throughout 
Europe  in  an  hundred  journals?  Can  it  be  attri- 
buted to  me,  if  he  will  initiate  all  his  grenadiers, 
and  all  his  hufiars  in  thefe  high  myfteries?  Am  I 
refponfible,  if  he  will  make  k  drolt  de  Fhomme^  or 
la  f oii-ver aincte  du  peuple  the  favourite  parole  of  his 
military  orders?  Now  that  his  troops  are  to  act 
with  the  brave  legions  of  freedom,  no  doubt  he 
will  fit  them  for  their  fraternity,  He  will  tcac  h 
the  Pruffians  to  think,  to  feel  and  to  acl  like  them, 
and  to  emulate  the  glories  of  the  regiment  de  Fcchaf- 
faut.  He  will  employ  the  illuftrious  citizen  San- 
terre,  the  general  of  his  new  allies,  to  inftruct  the 
dull  Germans  how  they  mall  conduct  themfelvos 
A  a  3  towards 
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towards  perfons  who,  like  Louis  the  XVIth,(who(b 
caufe  and  perfon,  he  once  took  into  his  protection) 
fhall  dare  without  the  fanction  of  the  people,  or 
with  it,  to  confider  themfeives  as  hereditary  kings. 
Can  I  arreft  this  great  potentate  in  his  career  of 
glory?  Am  I  blameable  in  recommending  virtue 
and  religion  as  the  true  foundation  of  all  monar- 
chies, becaufe  the  protector  of  the  three  religions 
of  the  Weftphalian  arrangement,  to  ingratiate 
liimfelf  with  the  republick  of  philofophy,  mall 
abolifh  all  the  three?  It  is  not  in  my  power  to 
prevent  the  grand  patron  of  the  reformed  church, 
if  he  choofes  it,  from  annulling  the  Calviniftick  fab- 
bath,  and  eftablifiiing  the  decadi  of  atheifm  in  all 
his  ftates.  lie  may  even  renounce  and  abjure  his 
favourite  myfticifm  in  the  temple  of  reafon.  In 
thefe  things,  at  leaft,  he  is  truly  defpotick.  He 
has  now  Ihaken  hands  with  every  thing  which  at 
fir  ft  had  inlpired  him  with  honour.  It  would  be 
curious  indeed  to  fee  (what  I  fhall  not  however 
travel  fo  far  to  fee)  the  ingenious  devices,  and  the 
elegant  tranfparencies  which  on  the  reftoration  of 
peace  and  the  commencement  of  Pruflian  liberty 
are  to  decorate  Potzdam  and  Charlottenburgy?///- 
glante.  What  fhadcs  of  his  armed  anceftors  of  the 
houfe  of  Brandenburo;h  will  the  committee  of  /'////- 

O 

mines  raife  up  in  the  opera-houfe  of  Berlin,  to  dance 
a  grand  ballet  in  the  rejoicings  for  this  aufyicious 
event  ?  Ls  it  a  grand  mailer  of  the  teutonick  or- 
der, 
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der,  or  is  it  the  great  elector?  Is  it  the  firft  king 
of  Pruilia  or  the  lail?  or  is  the  whole  long  line 
(long,  I  mean  a  parte  anic)  to  appear  like  Banquo's 
royal  proceflion  in  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth? 

How  can  I  prevent  all  thefe  arts  of  royal  policy 
and  all  thefe  difplays  of  royal  magnificence?  How 
can  I  prevent  the  iucceflbr  of  Frederick  the  Great 
from  afpiring  to  a  new,  and  in  this  age  unex- 
ampled kind  of  glory?  Is  it  in  my  power  to  fay, 
that  he  mall  not  make  his  confefiions  in  the  ftyle 
of  St.  Auftin  or  of  RouiTeau?  That  he  mail  not  af- 
fume  the  character  of  the  penitent  and  flagellant, 
and  grafting  monkery  on  philofophy,  ftrip  hirnfelf 
of  his  regal  purple,  clothe  his  gigantick  limbs  in 
the  fackcloth  and  the  hair-fhlrt^  and  exercife  on 
his  broad  moulders  the  difciplinary  fcourgeof  the 
holy  order  of  ti\z  fans-culottes?  It  is  not  in  me  to 
hinder  kings  from  making  new  orders  of  religious 
and  martial  knighthood.  I  am  not  Hercules  enough 

o  o 

to  uphold  thofe  orbs  which  the  Atlafles  of  the 
world  are  fo  defirous  of  fliifting  from  their  weary 
moulders.  What  can  be  done  againft  the  magna- 
nimous refolution  of  the  great  to  accomplifh  the 
degradation  and  the  ruin  of  their  own  character 
and  fituation  ? 

What  I  fay  of  the  German  princes,  that  I  fay  of 
all  the  other  dignities  and  all  the  other  inftitutions 
of  the  holy  roman  empire.  If  they  have  a  mind 
to  deftroy  themfelves,  they  may  put  their  advo- 
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cates  to  filence  and  their  advifers  to  mame.  I  have 
often  praifed  the  aulick  council.  It  is  very  true 
I  did  fo.  I  thought  it  a  tribunal,  as  well  formed 
as  human  wifdom  could  form  a  tribunal,  for  co- 
ercing the  great,  the  rich  and  the  powerful;  for 
obliging  them  to  fubmit  their  necks  to  the  impe- 
rial  laws,  and  to  thofe  of  nature  and  of  nations;  a 
tribunal  well  conceived  for  extirpating  peculation, 
corruption  and  opprefilon,  from  all  the  parts  of 
that  vail  heterogeneous  inafs  called  the  genr.anick 
body.  I  mould  not  be  inclined  to  retract  thefe 
praifes  upon  any  of  the  ordinary  lapfes  into  which 
human  infirmity  will  fall;  they  might  ftill  ftand, 
though  fome  of  their  conch* fums  fhould  tafte  of  the 

O  •/ 

prejudices  of  country  or  of  faction,  whether  poli- 
tical or  religious.  Some  degree,  even  of  corrup- 
tion, fhould  not  make  me  think  them  guilty  of 
fuicide;  but  if  we  could  fuppofe,  that  the  aulick 
council  not  regarding  duty,  or  even  common  de- 
corum, liftening  neither  to  the  fecrct  admonitions 
of  confcience,  nor  to  the  publick  voice  of  fame, 
fome  of  the  members  bafely  abandoning  their  poft, 
and  others  continuing  in  it,  only  the  more  infa* 
moufly  to  betray  it,  fhould  give  a  judgment  fo 
fhamelefs  and  fo  proftitute,  of  fuch  monflrous  and 
even  portentous  corruption,  that  no  example  in 
the  hiftory  of  human  depravity,  or  even  in  the 
fictions  of  poetick  imagination,  could  poflibly 
match  it;  if  it  fhould  be  a  judgment  which  with 

cold 
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cold  unfeeling  cruelty,  after  long  deliberations 
fliould  condemn  millions  of  innocent  people  to 
'extortion,  to  rapine  and  to  blood,  and  mould  de- 
vote fome  of  the  fined  countries  upon  earth  to 
ravage  and  defolation — does  any  one  think  that 
any  fervile  apologies  of  mine,  or  any  ftrutting  and 
bullying  infolence  of  their  own,  can  fave  them 
from  the  ruin  that  muft  fall  on  all  inftitutions  of 
dignity  or  of  authority  that  are  perverted  from 
their  purport  to  the  oppreflion  of  human  nature 
in  others,  and  to  its  difgrace  in  themfelves  ?  As 
the  wifdom  of  men  makes  fuch  inftitutions,  the 
folly  of  men  deftroys  them.  Whatever  we  may 
pretend,  there  is  always  more  in  the  foundnefs  of 
the  materials,  than  in  the  fafhlon  of  the  work. 
The  order  of  a  good  building  is  fomething.  But 
if  it  be  wholly  declined  from  its  perpendicular  ;  if 
the  cement  is  loofe  and  incoherent ;  if  the  ftones 
are  fcaling  with  every  change  of  the  weather,  and 
the  whole  toppling  on  our  heads,  what  matter  is 
it  whether  we  are  crumed  by  a  corinthian  or  a 
dorick  ruin?  The  fine  form  of  a  veffel  is  a  mat- 
ter  of  ufe  and  of  delight.  It  is  pleafant  to  fee  her 
decorated  with  coft  and  art.  But  what  fignifies 
even  the  mathematical  truth  of  her  form?  What 
fignify  all  the  art  and  coft  with  which  {he  can  be 
carved,  and  painted,  and  gilded,  and  covered  with 
decorations  from  ftcm  to  ftern ;  what  fignify  all 
her  rigging  and  fails,  her  flags,  her  pendants  and 

her 
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her  dreamers  ?  What  fignify  even  her  cannon,  her 
ftores  and  her  provifions,  if  all  her  planks  and  tim- 
bers be  unfound  and  rotten  ? 

Quamvis  Pontica  p'mus 

SilvajHia  nobilis 

Jaftes  &  genus  &  nomen  inutile. 

I  have  been  ftimulated,  I  know  not  how,  to  give 
you  this  trouble  by  what  very  few,  except  myfelf, 
would  think  worth  any  trouble  at  all.  In  a  fpeech 
in  the  houfe  of  lords,  I  have  been  attacked  for  the 
defence  of  a  fcheme  of  government,  in  which  that 
body  inheres,  and  in  which  alone  it  can  exift. 
Peers  of  Great  Britain  may  become  as  penitent  as 
the  fovereign  of  Pruffia.  They  may  repent  of 
what  they  have  done  in  aflertion  of  the  honour  of 
their  king,  and  in  favour  of  their  own  fafety.  But 
never  the  gloom  that  lowers  over  the  fortune  of 
the  caufe,  nor  any  thing  which  the  great  may  do 
towards  haftening  their  own  fall,  can  make  me 
repent  of  what  I  have  done  by  pen  or  voice  (the 
only  arms  I  poflefs)  in  favour  of  the  order  of  things 
into  which  I  was  born,  and  in  which  I  fondly 
hoped  to  die. 

In  the  long  feries  of  ages  which  have  furnifhed 
the  matter  of  hiftory,  never  was  fo  beautiful  and 
fo  auguft  a  fpectacle  prefented  to  the  moral  eye, 
as  Europe  afforded  the  day  before  the  revolution 
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in  France.  I  knew  indeed  that  this  profperity  con- 
tained in  itfclf  the  feeds  of  its  own  danger.     In  one 
part  of  the  focicty  it  caufed  laxity  and  debility.  In 
the  other  it  produced  bold  fpirits  and  dark  defigns. 
A  falfc  -philofophy  paffed   from   academies  into 
courts,  and  the  great  themfelveswere  infected  with 
the  theories  which  conducted  to  their  ruin.  Know- 
ledge which  in  the  two  laft  centuries  either  did 
not  exift  at  all,   or  exifted  folidly  on  right  prin- 
ciples and  in  chofen  hands,   was  now  diffufed, 
weakened  and  perverted.  General  wealth  loofened 
morals,  relaxed  vigilance,  and  increafed  prefump- 
tion.     Men  of  talent  began  to  compare,  in  the  par- 
tition of  the  common  ftock  of  publick  profperity, 
the  proportions  of  the  dividends  with  the  merits 
of  the  claimants.     As  ufual,  they  found  their  por- 
tion not  equal  to  their  eftimate  (or  perhaps  to  the 
publick  eftimate)  of  their  own  worth.     When  it 
was  once  difcovered  by  the  revolution  in  France 
that  a  ftruggle  between  eftablilhment  and  rapacity 
could  be  maintained,  though  but  for  one  year,  and 
in  one  place,  I  was  fure  that  a  practicable  breach 
was  made  in  the  whole  order  of  things  and  in 
every  country.     Religion,  that  held  the  materials 
of  the  fabrick  together,  was  firft  fyftematically 
loofened.     All  other  opinions,  under  the  name  of 
prejudices,  muft  fall  along  with  it ;  and  property, 
left  undefended  by  principles,  became  a  repofitory 
of  fpoils  to  tempt  cupidity,  and  not  a  magazine 
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to  furnifh  arms  for  defence.  I  knew,- that  attack- 
ed on  all  fides  by  the  infernal  energies  of  talent*; 
fet  in  action  by  vice  and  diforder,  authority  could 
not  ftand  upon  authority  alone.  It  wanted  fome 
other  fupport  than  the  poife  of  its  own  gravity. 
Situations  formerly  fupported  perfons.  It  now  be- 
came neceffary  that  perfonal  qualities  mould  fup- 
port fituations.  Formerly,  where  authority  was 
found,  wifdom  and  virtue  were  prefumed.  But 
now  the  veil  was  torn,  and  to  keep  offfacrilegious 
intrufion,  it  was  neceflary  that  in  the  fanchiary  of 
government  fomething  mould  be  difclofed  not  only 
venerable,  but  dreadful.  Government  was  at  once 
to  fhew  itfelf  full  of  virtue  and  full  of  force.  It 
was  to  invite  partifans  by  making  it  appear  to  the 
world  that  a  generous  caufe  was  to  be  aflerted  ; 
one  fit  for  a  generous  people  to  engage  in.  From 
pailive  fubmiffion  was  it  to  expect  refolute  de- 
fence? No!  It  muft  have  warm  advocates  and  pai- 
iionate  defenders,  which  an  heavy,  difcontentcd 
acquiefcence  never  could  produce.  What  a  bale 
and  foolifh  thing  is  it  for  any  confolidatcd  tody  of 
authority  to  fay,  or  to  acr.  as  if  it  faid,  "  I  will 
"  put  my  truft  not  in  my  own  virtue,  but  in  your 
"  patience ;  I  will  indulge  in  effeminacy,  in  indo- 
"  lence,  in  corruption;  I  will  give  way  to  all  my 
"  perverfe  and  vitious  humours,  becaufe  you  can- 
"  not  punifh  me  without  the  hazard  of  ruining 
"•  yourfelves  ?" 

I  wifhed 
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1  vviflied  to  warn  the  people  againft  the  greateft 
of  all  evils :  a  blind  and  furious  fpirit  of  innova- 
tion, under  the  name  of  reform.  I  was  indeed 
well  aware  that  power  rarely  reforms  itfelf.  So  it 
is  undoubtedly  when  all  is  quiet  about  it.  But  I 
was  in  hopes  that  provident  fear  might  prevent 
fruitlefs  penitence.  I  trufted  that  danger  might 
produce  at  leaft  circumfpecHon ;  I  flattered  my- 
felf  in  a  moment  like  this  that  nothing  would  be 
added  to  make  authority  top-heavy  ;  that  the  very 
moment  of  an  earthquake  would  not  be  the  time 
chofen  for  adding  a  ftory  to  our  houfes.  I  hoped- 
to  fee  the  fureft  of  all  reforms,  perhaps  the  only 
fure  reform,  the  ceaiing  to  do  ill.  In  the  mean 
time  I  wifhed  to  the  people,  the  wifdom  of  know- 
ing how  to  tolerate  a  condition  which  none  of 
their  efforts  can  render  much  more  than  tolerable. 
It  was  a  condition,  however,  in  which  every  thing 
was  to  be  found  that  could  enable  them  to  live  to 
nature,  and  if  fo  they  pleafed,  to  live  to  virtue 
and  to  honour. 

I  do  not  repent  that  I  thought  better  of  thofe 
to  whom  I  wimed  well,  than  they  will  fuffer  me 
long  to  think  that  they  deferved.  Far  from  re- 
penting, I  would  to  God,  that  new  faculties -had 
been  called  up  in  me,  in  favour  not  of  this  or  that 
man,  or  this  or  that  fyilem,  but  of  the  general 
vital  principle  that  whilft  it  was  in  its  vigour  pro- 
duced the  ftate  of  things  tranfmitted  to  us  from 
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our  fathers ;  but  which,  through  the  joint  opera- 
tions of  the  abufes  of  authority  and  liberty,  may 
perifti  in  our  hands.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  the 
race  of  men,  and  the  commonwealths  they  create, 
like  the  bodies  of  individuals,  grow  effete  and 
languid  and  bloodlefs,  and  oflify  by  the  neceflities 
of  their  own  conformation,  and  the  fatal  opera* 
tion  of  longevity  and  time*  Thefe  analogies  be- 
tween bodies  natural  and  politick,  though  they 
may  fometimes  illuftrate  arguments,  furnifh  no 
argument  of  themfelves.  They  are  but  too  often 
ufed  under  the  colour  of  a  fpecious  philofophy,  to 
find  apologies  for  the  defpair  of  lazinefs  and  pu- 
fillanimity,  and  to  excufe  the  want  of  all  manly 
efforts,  when  the  exigencies  of  our  country  call 
for  them  the  more  loudly. 

How  often  has  publick  calamity  been  arrefled 
on  the  very  brink  of  ruin  by  the  feafonable  energy 
of  a  lingle  man !  Have  we  no  fuch  man  amongil 
us?  I  am  as  fure  as  I  am  of  my  being,  that  one 
vigorous  mind  without  office,  without  fituation, 
without  publick  functions  of  any  kind  (at  a  time 
when  the  want  of  fuch  a  thing  is  felt,  as  I  am  fure 
it  is)  I  fay,  one  fuch  man,  confiding  in  the  aid  of 
God,  and  full  of  juft  reliance  in  his  own  fortitude, 
vigour,  enterprife  and  perfevcrance,  would  firft 
draw  to  him  fome  few  like  himfelf,  and  then  that 
multitudes,  hardly  thought  to  be  in  exiftence, 
would  appear  and  troop  about  him. 

If 
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If  I  favv  this  aufpicious  beginning,  baffled  and 
fruftrated  as  I  am,  yet  on  the  very  verge  of  a 
timely  grave,  abandoned  abroad  and  defolate  at 
home,  ilripped  of  my  boaft,  my  hope,  my  confo- 
lation,  my  helper,  my  counfellor  and  my  guide, 
(you  know  in  part  what  I  have  loft,  and  would  to 
God  I  could  clear  myfelf  of  all  neglect  and  fault 
in  that  lofs)  yet  thus,  even  thus,  I  would  rake  up 
the  lire  under  all  the  allies  that  opprefs  it.  I  am 
r.o  longer  patient  of  the  publick  eye;  nor  am  I  of 
force  to  win  my  way  and  to  joftle  and  elbow  in  a 
crowd.  But  even  in  folitude,  fomething  may  be 
done  for  fociety.  The  meditations  of  the  clofet 
have  infected  fenates  with  a  fubtle  frenzy,  and  in-- 
flamed armies  with  the  brands  of  the  furies.  The 
cure  might  come  from  the  fame  fource  with  the 
diftemper.  1  would  add  my  part  to  thofe  who 
would  animate  the  people  (whofe  hearts  are  yet 
right)  to  new  exertions  in  the  old  caufe. 

Novelty  is  not  the  only  fource  of  zeal.  Why 
ihould  not  a  Maccabeus  and  his  brethren  arife  to 
ailert  the  honour  of  the  antient  law,  and  to  de- 
fend the  temple  of  their  forefathers,  with  as  ardent 
a  fpirit,  as  can  infpire  any  innovator  to  deftroy 
the  monuments  of  the  piety  and  the  glory  of  an- 
tient ages?  It  is  not  a  hazarded  aiTertion,  it  is  a 
great  truth,  that  when  once  things  are  gone  out 
of  their  ordinary  eourfe,  it  is  by  acls  out  of  the 
ordinary  eourfe  they  can  alone  be  re-eftablimed. 

Republican 
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Republican  fpirit  can  only  be  combated  by  a  fpirit 
of"  the  fame  nature:  of  the  fame  nature,  but  in- 
formed with  another  principle  and  pointing  to 
another  end.  I  would  perfuade  a  reflftance  both 
to  the  corruption  and  to  the  reformation  that  pre- 
vails. It  will  not  be  the  weaker,  but  much  the 
ftronger,  for  combating  both  together.  A  victory 
over  real  corruptions  would  enable  us  to  baffle  the 
fpurious  and  pretended  reformations.  I  would 
not  wifli  to  excite,  or  even  to  tolerate,  that  kind 
of  evil  fpirit  which  evokes  the  powers  of  hell  to 
rectify  the  diforders  of  the  earth.  No!  I  would 
add  my  voice  with  better,  and  I  truft,  more  po- 
tent charms,  to  draw  down  juftice,  and  wifdom 
and  fortitude  from  heaven,  for  the  correction  of 
human  vice,  and  the  recalling  of  human  errour 
from  the  devious  ways  into  which  it  has  been  be- 
itrayed.  I  would  wifli  to  call  the  impulfes  of  in- 
dividuals at  once  to  the  aid  and  to  the  controul 
of  authority.  By  this  which  I  call  the  true  re- 
publican fpirit,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  mo- 
narchies alone  can  be  refcued  from  the  imbecility 
of  courts  and  the  madnefs  of  the  crowd.  This 
republican  fpirit  would  not  fuffer  men  in  high 
place  to  bring  ruin  on  their  country  and  on  them- 
felves.  It  would  reform,  not  by  deftroying,  but 
by  faving,  the  great,  the  rich  and  the  powerful. 
Such  a  republican  fpirit,  we  perhaps  fondly  con- 
ceive to  have  animated  the  diitinguimed  heroes 
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and  patriots  of  old,  who  knew  no  mode  of  policy 
but  religion  and  virtue.     Tliefc,  they  would  have 
paramount  to  all  conftitutions;   they  would  not 
fuffer  monarchs  or  fenates  or  popular  aiTemblics, 
under  pretences  of  dignity  or  authority,  or  free- 
dom, to  make  off  thofe  moral  riders  which  reafon 
has  appointed  to  govern  every  fort  of  rude  power. 
Thefe,  in  appearance  loading  them  by  their  weight, 
do  by  that  prefTure  augment  their  efiential  force. 
The  momentum  is  increafed  by  the  extraneous 
weight.     It  is  true  in  moral,  as  it  is  in  mechanical 
fcience.     It  is  true,  not  only  in  the  draught,  but 
in  the  race.     Thefe  riders  of  the  great,  ri  effect, 
hold  the  reins  which  guide  them  in  their  courfe, 
and  wear  the  fpur  that  Simulates  them  to  the  goals 
of  honour  and  of  fafety.     The  great  muft  fubrnit 
to  the  dominion   of  prudence  and  of  virtue;  or 
none  will  long  fubmit  to  the  dominion  of  the 
great. 

"  D/s  te  mlnorem  quod  gcrls  imperas" 
This  is  the  feudal  tenure  which  they  cannot  alter. 

Indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  things  are  in  a  bad  ftatc. 
I  do  not  deny  a  good  fliare  of  diligence,  a  very 
great  fhare  of  ability,  and  much  publick  virtue  to 
thofe  who  direct  our  affairs.  But  they  are  en- 
cumbered, not  aided,  by  their  very  inftruments, 
jnd  by  all  the  apparatus  of  the  flate.  I  think  that 
our  miniftry  (though  there  are  things  againft 
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them,  which  neither  you  nor  I  can  dilTcniblc,  and 
which  grieve  me  to  the  heart)  is  by  far  the  moil 
honed  and  by  far  the  wlfeil  lyitem  of  adminiilra* 
tion  in  Europe.  Their  fail  would  be  no  trivial 
calamity. 

Not  meaning  to  depreciate  the  minority  in  par- 
liament, whofe  talents  arealfo  great,  and  to  whom 
I  do  not  deny  virtues,  their  fyftem  kerns  to  me 
to  be  fundamentally  wrong.  But  whether  wrong 
or  right,  they  have  not  enough  of  coherence 
among  themfelves,  nor  of  eftimatiun  with  the  pub- 
lick,  nor  of  numbers.  They  cannot  make  up  an 
adminiftration.  Nothing  is  more  vifible.  Many 
other  things  are  again  ft  them,which  I  do  not  charge 
as  fault.*,  but  reckon  among  national  misfortunes. 
Extraordinary  things  mud  be  done,  or  one  of  the 
parties  cannot  {land  as  a  miniftry,  nor  the  other 
even  as  an  oppofition.  They  cannot  change  their 
fituations,  nor  can  any  ufeful  coalition  be  made 
between  them.  I  do  not  fee  the  mode  of  it,  nor 
the  way  to  it,  This  afjK-Jt  of  tilings  I  do  not  con- 
•  template  with  pleafure. 

I  well  know  that  every  tiling  of  the  daring  kind 
which  I  fpeak  of,  is  critical — but  the  titles 
critical.  New  things  in  <i  new  world!  1  fee  no 
hopes  in  the  common  track*.  Ir  mm  are  not  to 
be  found  who  can  be  got  to  feel  within  them  ibme 
hiipulfe, 
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and  which  makes  them  impatient  of  the  prefent; 
if  none  can  be  got  to  feel  that  private  perions  may 
fometimes  afiume  that  fort  of  magiftracy  which 
does  not  depend  on  the  nomination  of  kings,  or 
the  election  of  the  people,  but  has  an  inherent 
and  fclf-exiftent  power  which  both  would  recog- 
nife;  I  fee  nothing  in  the  world  to  hope. 

If  I  faw  fuch  a  group  beginning  to  clufter,  fuch 
as  they  are,  they  mould  have  (all  that  I  can  give) 
my  prayers  and  my  advice.  People  talk  of  war, 
or  cry  for  peace — Have  they  to  the  bottom  con- 
iidered  the  queftions  either  of  war,  or  peace,  upon 
the  fcale  of  the  exifting  world?  No.  I  fear  they 
have  not. 

Why  mould  not  you,  yourfelf,  be  one  of  thofe 
to  enter  your  name  in  fuch  a  lift  as  I  fpeak  of.  You 
are  young;  you  have  great  talents,  you  have  a 
clear  head,  you  have  a  natural,  fluent  and  unforced 
elocution;  your  ideas  are  juft,  your  fentiments be- 
nevolent, open  and  enlarged — but  this  is  too  big 
for  your  modefty.     Oh!  this  modcfly  in  rime  and 
place  is  a  charming  virtue,  and  the  grace  of  all 
other  virtues.  But  ic is  fometimes  the  worft  enemy 
they  have.     Let  him,  whofe  print  I  gave  you  the 
other  day,  be  engraved  in  your  memory !    Had  it 
plcafed  Providence  to  have  fpared  him  for  the  try- 
ing fituations  that  feem  to  be  coming  on,  notwith- 
ftanding  that  he  was  fometimes  a  little  difpirited 
by  the  difpoiition  which  we  thought  fhewn  to  de- 
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prefs  him  and  fet  him  alide  ;  yet  he  was  always 
buoyed  up  again ;  and  on  one  or  two  occafions,  he 
difcovered'what  might  be  expected  from  the  vi- 
gour and  elevation  of  his  mind,  from  his  uncon- 
querable fortitude,  and  from  the  extent  of  his  re- 
fources  for  every  purpofe  of  fpeculation  and  of 
action.  Remember  him,  my  friend,  who  in  the 
higheft  degree  honoured  and  refpeeled  you,  and 
remember  that  great  parts  are  a  great  truft.  Re- 
member too  that  miftaken  or  milapplied  virtues, 
if  they  are  not  as  pernicious  as  vice,  fruftrate  at 
leaft  their  own  natural  tendencies,  and  difappoint 
the  purpofes  of  the  Great  Giver. 

Adieu.     My  dreams  are  finifhed/ 
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OF  all  tilings,  an  indifcreet  tampering  with  thfc 
trade  of  proviiions  is  the  moft  dangerous, 
and  it  is  always  worft  in  the  time  when  men  are 
tnoft  difpofed  to  it:  that  is,  in  the  time  of  fcarcity. 
Becaufe  there  is  nothing  on  which  the  pafiions  of 
men  are  fo  violent,  and  their  judgment  fo  weak, 
arid  on  which  there  exifts  fuch  a  multitude  of  ill- 
founded  popular  prejudices. 

The  great  uic  of  government  is  as  a  reftraint ; 
and  there  is  no  reftraint  which  it  ought  to  put  upon 
others,  and  upon  itfelf  too,  rather  than  that  which 
is  impofed  on  the  fury  of  fpeculating  under  cir- 
cumftances  of  irritation.  The  number  of  idle  tales 
fpread  about  by  the  induftry  of  faction,  and  by  the 
zeal  of  foolifh  good-intention,  and  greedily  de- 
voured by  the  malignant  credulity  of  mankind, 
tends  infinitely  to  aggravate  prejudices,  which,  in 
themfelves,  are  more  than  Efficiently  ftfong*  In 
that  ftate  of  affairs,  and  of  the  publick  with  rela- 
tion to  them,  the  firft  thing  tha-t  government  owes 
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to  us,  the  people,  is  information-,  the  next  Is  timely 
coercion ; — the  one  to  guide  our  judgment ;  the 
other  to  regulate  our  tempers. 

To  provide  for  us  in  our  neceflhies  is  not  in 
the  power  of  government.  It  would  be  a  vain  pre- 
fumption  in  flatcfmen  to  think  they  can  do  it* 
The  people  maintain  them,  and  not  they  the 
people.  It  is  in  the  power  of  government  to  pre* 
vent  much  evil ;  it  can  do  very  little  pofitive  good 
in  this,  or  perhaps  in  any  thing  elfe.  It  is  not  only 
ib  of  the  ftate  and  ftateiman,  but  of  all  the  clafles 
and  defcriptions  of  the  rich — they  are  the  pen- 
fioners-  of  the  poor,  and  are  maintained  by  their 
iuperfluity.  They  are  under  an  abfolute,  heredi- 
tary, and  indefeaii'ole  dependence  on  thofe  who 
labour,  and  are  mifcalled  the  poor. 

The  labouring  people  are  only  poor,  becaufe  they 
are  numerous.  Numbers  in  their  nature  imply 
poverty.  In  a  fair  diftribution  among  a  vaft  mul- 
titude, none  can  have  much.  That  clafs  of  depen 
dant  penftoners  called  the  rich,  is  fo  extremely 
linall,  that  if  all  their  throats  were  cut,  and  a  dit- 
tribution  made  of  all  they  con  fume  in  a  year,  it 
\vould  not  give  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheefe  for  one 
night's  fupper  to  thofe  who  labour,  and  who  in 
reality  feed  both  the  penfioners  and  themfelves. 

But  the  throats  of  the  rich  ought  not  to  be  cutr 
nor  their  magazines  plundered;  becaufe,  in  their 
pcrfons  they  are  truftccs  for  thofe  who  labour,  and 

their 
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their  hoards  arc  thebanking-houfes  of  thefe  latter. 
Whether  they  mean  it  or  not,  they  do,  in  effect, 
execute  their  truft — fome  with  more,  fome  with 
lefs  fidelity  and  judgment.  But  on  the  whole,  the 
duty  is  performed,  and  every  tiling  returns,  de- 
ducting fome  very  trifling  commiflionand  difcount, 
to  the  place  from  whence  it  arofe.  When  the  poor 
rife  to  deftroy  the  rich,  they  act  as  wifely  for  their 
own  purpofes  as  when  they  burn  mills,  and  throw 
corn  into  the  river,  to  make  bread  cheap. 

When  I  fay,  that  we  of  the  people  ought  to  be 
informed,  inclufively  I  fay,  we  ought  not  to  be 
flattered ;  flattery  is  the  reverfe  of  inftruction. 
The  poor  in  that  cafe  would  be  rendered  as  impro- 
vident as  the  rich,  which  would  not  be  at  all  good 
for  them. 

Nothing  can  be  fo  bafe  and  fo  wicked  as  the  po- 
litical canting  language,  "  The  labouring  poor" 
Let  compaflion  be  {hewn  in  action,  the  more  the 
better,  according  to  every  man's  ability,  but  let 
there  be  no  lamentation  of  their  condition.  It  is 
no  relief  to  their  miferable  circumftances;  it  is  only 
an  infult  to  their  miferable  underftandings.  It 
arifes  from  a  total  want  of  charity,  or  a  total  want 
of  thought.  Want  of  one  kind  was  never  relieved 
by  want  of  any  other  kind.  Patience,  labour,  fo- 
briety,  frugality,  and  religion,  mould  be  recom- 
mended to  them;  all  the  reft  is  downright  fraud. 

It 
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It  is  horrible  to  call  them   "  The  once  happy  la-* 
bourer." 

Whether  what  may  be  called  the  moral  or  phi- 
lofophical  happinefs  of  the  laborious  clafles  is  in- 
creafed  or  not,  I  cannot  fay.  The  feat  of  that  fpe- 
cies  of  happinefs  is  in  the  mind;  and  there  are  few 
data  to  afcertain  the  comparative  ftate  of  the  mind 
at  any  two  periods.  Philofophical  happinefs  is  to 
want  little.  Civil  or  vulgar  happinefs  is  to  want 
much,  and  to  enjoy  much* 

If  the  happinefs  of  the  animal  man  (which  cer- 
tainly goes  fomewhere  towards  the  happinefs  of 
the  rational  nian)  be  the  object  of  our  eftimatej 
then  I  afTert,  without  the  leaft  hefitation,  that  the 
condition  of  thofe  who  labour  (in  all  defcriptions 
of  labour,  and  in  all  gradations  of  labour,  from  the 
higheft  to  the  loweft  inclufively)  is  on  the  whole 
extremely  meliorated,  if  more  and  better  food  is 
any  flandard  of  melioration.  They  work  more,  it 
is  certain;  but  they  have  the  advantage  of  their 
augmented  labour;  yet  whether  that  increafe  of 
labour  be  on  the  whole  a  good  or  an  evil,  is  a  con- 
lideration  that  would  lead  us  a  great  way,  and  is 
not  for  my  prefent  purpofe.  But  as  to  the  fact  of 
the  melioration  of  their  diet,  I  mall  enter  into  the 
detail  of  proof  whenever  I  am  called  upon  :  in  the 
mean  time,  the  known  difficulty  of  contenting 
them  with  any  thing  but  bread  made  of  the  lint-it 
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flour,  and  meat  of  the  firft  quality,  is  proof  fuffi- 
cient. 

I  further  aflcrt,  that  even  under  all  the  hardfhips 
of  the  laft  year,  the  labouring  people  did,  either 
out  of  their  direct  gains,  or  from  charity,  (which 
it  feems  is  now  an  infult  to  them)  in  fact,  fare 
better  than  they  did,  in  feafons  of  common  plenty, 
fifty  or  fixty  years  ago;  or  even  at  the  period  of 
my  Englifn.  obfervation,  which  is  about  forty-four 
years.  1  even  ailert,  that  full  as  many  in  that  clafs, 
as  ever  were  known  to  do  it  before,  continued  to 
fave  money;  and  this  I  can  prove,  fo  far  as  my  own 
information  and  experience  extend. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  rare  of  wages  has  not  in- 
created  with  the  nominal  price  of  provifions.  I 
allow  it  has  not  fluctuated  with  that  price,  nor 
ought  it  ;  and  the  fquires  of  Norfolk  had  dined, 
when  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  it  might 
or  ought  to  rife  and  fall  with  the  market  of  pro- 
vilions.  The  rate  of  wages  in  truth  has  no  direft 
relation  to  that  price.  Labour  is  a  commodity  like 
every  other,  and  rifes  or  falls  according  to  the  de- 
mand. This  is  in  the.  nature  of  things ;  however, 
the  nature  of  things  has  provided  for  their  necei- 
fities.  Wages  have  been  twice  railed  in  my  time, 
and  they  bear  a  full  proportion,  or  even  a  greater 
than  formerly,  to  the  medium  of  provifion  during 
the  laft  bad  cycle  of  twenty  years.  They  bear  a 
full  proportion  to  the  refult  of  their  labour.  If 

we 
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we  were  wildly  to  attempt  to  force  them  beyond 
it,  the  ftone  which  we  had  forced  up  the  hill  would 
only  fall  back  upon  them  in  a  diminiflied  demand, 
or,  what  indeed  is  the  far  leffer  evil,  an  aggavated 
price  of  all  the  proviiions,  which  are  the  refult  of 
their  manual  toil. 

There  is  an  implied  contract,  much  ftronger  than 
any  inftrument  or  article  of  agreement  between 
the  labourer  in  any  occupation  and  his  employer — - 
that  the  labour,  fo  far  as  that  labour  is  concerned, 
fhall  be  fufficient  to  pay  to  the  employer  a  profit 
on  his  capital,  and  a  compenfation  for  his  rifk;  in 
a  word,  that  the  labour  mall  produce  an  advantage 
equal  to  the  payment.  Whatever  is  above  that, 
is  a  direct  tax ;  and  if  the  amount  of  that  tax  be 
left  to  the  will  and  pleafure  of  another,  it  is  an 
arbitrary  tax. 

If  I  underftand  it  rightly,  the  tax  propofed  on 
the  farming  intereit  of  this  kingdom,  is  to  be  le- 
vied at  what  is  called  the  difcretion  of  juftices  rf 
peace. 

The  queftions  ariling  on  this  fcheme  of  arbitrary 
taxation  are  thefe — Whether  it  is  better  to  leave 
all  dealing,  in  which  there  is  no  force  or  fraud,  col- 
lufion  or  combination,  entirely  to  the  perfons  mu- 
tually concerned  in  the  matter  contracted  for;  or 
to  put  the  contract  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  can 
have  none,  or  a  very  remote  intereft  in  it,  and 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  fubjecl. 

It 
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It  might  be  imagined  that  there  would  be  very 
little  diiliculty  in  folving  this  queftion;  for  what 
man,  of  any  degree  of  reflection,  can  think,  that  a 
want  of  intereft  in  any  fubject  clofely  connected 
with  a  want  of  {kill  in  it,  qualifies  a  perfon  to  in- 
termeddle in  any  the  leaft  affair  ;  much  lefs  in  af- 
fairs that  vitally  concern  the  agriculture  of  the 
kingdom,  the  firft  of  all  its  concerns,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  all  its  prosperity  in  every  other  matter, 
by  which  that  profperity  is  produced. 

The  vulgar  errour  on  this  fubjecl:  arifes  from  a 
total  confuiion  in  the  very  idea  of  things  widely 
different  in  themfelvesj — thofe  of  convention,  and 
thofe  of  judicature.  When  a  contract  is  making, 
it  is  a  matter  of  difcretion  and  of  intereft  between 
the  parties.  In  that  intercourfe,  and  in  what  is  to 
arife  from  it,  the  parties  are  the  matters.  If  they 
are  not  completely  fo,  they  are  not  free,  and  there- 
fore their  contracts  are  void. 

But  this  freedom  has  no  farther  extent,  when 
the  contracl:  is  made;  then  their  difcretionary 
powers  expire,  and  a  new  order  of  things  takes  its 
origin.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  and  on  a  differ- 
ence between  the  parties,  the  office  of  the  judge 
commences.  -He  cannot  dictate  the  contracl.  It 
is  his  bufmefs  to  fee  that  it  be  enforced-,  provided 
that  it  is  not  contrary  to  pre-cxifting  laws,  or  ob- 
tained by  force  or  fraud.  If  he  is  in  any  way  a 
maker  or  regulator  of  the  contracl:,  in  fo  much  he 

is 
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is  difqualified  from  being  a  judge.  But  this  fort 
of  confufed  diftribution  of  adminiftrative  and  ju- 
dicial characters,  (of  which  \ve  have  already  as 
much  as  is  fufficient,  and  a  little  more)  is  not  the 
only  perplexity  of  notions  and  palBons  which 
trouble  us  in  the  prefent  hour. 

What  is  doing,  fuppofes  or  pretends  that  the 
farmer  and  the  labourer  haveoppofite  interefts; — 
that  the  farmer  opprefifes  the  labourer;  and  that  a 
gentleman  called  a  juftice  of  peace,  is  the  protector 
of  the  latter,  and  a  controul  and  reftraint  on  the 
former;  and  this  is  a  point  I  wifh  to  examine  in  a 
manner  a  good  deal  different  from  that  in  which 
gentlemen  proceed,  who  confide  more  in  their  abi- 
lities than  is  fit,  and  fuppofc  them  capable  of  n; 
than  any  natural  abilities,  fed  with  no  other  than 
the  provender  furniflied  by  their  own  private  fpc- 
culations,  can  accomplifh.  Leg-illative  acts  attempt- 
ing to  regulate  this  part  of  oeconomy,  do,  at  kait, 
as  much  as  any  other,  require  the  cxacteft  detail  of 
circumftances,  guided  by  the  furcft  general  prin- 
ciples that  are  neceffary  to  direct  experiment  and 
inquiry,  in  order  again  from  thofe  details  to  elicit 
principles,  firm  and  luminous  general  principles,  to 
direct  a  practical  leg-illative  proceeding. 

Firft,  then,  I  deny  that  it  is  in  this  cafe,  as  in  any- 
other  of  ncceflary  implication,  that  contracting 
parties  mould  originally  have  had  different  inte- 
refts. By  accident  it  may  be  fo  undoubtedly  at  the 
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outfct;  but  then  the  contract  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
compromife;  and  compromife  is  founded  on  cir- 
cumflances  that  fuppofe  it  the  intereft  of  the  par- 
tics  to  be  reconciled  in  fome  medium.  The  prin- 
ciple of  compromife  adopted,  of  confequence  the 
interefls  ceafe  to  be  different. 

But  in  the  cafe  of  the  farmer  and  the  labourer, 
their  interefls  are  always  the  fame,  and  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  impofiible  that  their  free  contracts  can  be 
onerous  to  either  party.  It  is  the  intereft  of  the 
farmer,  that  his  work  mould  be  done  with  effect 
and  celerity:  and  that  cannot  be,  unlcfs  the  la- 
bourer is  well  fed,  and  otherwife  found  with  fuch 
necefTaries  of  animal  life,  according  to  his  habitudes, 
as  may  keep  the  body  in  full  force,  and  the  mind 
gay  and  cheerful.  For  of  all  the  inflruments  of 
his  trade,  the  labour  of  man  (what -the  antient 
writers  have  called  the  injlrumentum  vocali)  is  that 
on  which  he  is  mofl  to  rely  for  the  repayment  of 
his  capital.  The  other  two,  the  fcmrcocalc  in  the 
antient  clarification,  that  is,  the  working  flock  of 
cattle,  and  the  injlrumentum  mutum,  fuch  as  carts, 
ploughs,  fpadcs,  and  fo  fotth,  though  not  all  incon- 
fiderable  in  themfelves,  are  very  much  infeiiour  in 
utility  or  in  cxpence;  or  without  a  given  portion 
of  the  firfl,  are  nothing  at  all.  For  in  all  things 
whatever,  the  mind  is  the  mofl  valuable  and  the 
moft  important ;  and  in  this  fcale  the  whole  of  agri- 
culture is  in  a  natural  and  juft  order;  the  beafl  is 

as 
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as  an  informing  principle  to  the  plough  and  cart; 
the  labourer  is  as  reaibn  to  the  bcaft;  and  the  far- 
mer is  as  a  thinking  and  prefiding  principle  to  the 
labourer.  An  attempt  to  break  this  chain  of  iub- 
ordination  in  any  part  is  equally  abfurd ;  but  the 
abfurdity  is  the  moft  mifchievous  in  practical  ope- 
ration, where  it  is  the  moft  eafy,  that  is,  where  it  is 
the  moft  fubject  to  an  erroneous  judgment. 

It  is  plainly  more  the  farmer's  intereft  that  his 
men  ftiould  thrive,  than  that  his  horfes  mould  be 
well  fed,  fleek,  plump,  and  fit  for  ufe,  or  than  that 
his  waggon  and  ploughs  ihould  be  ftrong,  in  good 
repair,  and  fit  for  fervice. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  farmer  ceafe  to  profit 
of  the  labourer,  and  that  his  capital  is  not  conti- 
nually manured  and  fructified,  it  is  impofilble  that 
he  mould  continue  that  abundant  nutriment,  and 
clothing,  and  lodging,  proper  for  the  protection 
of  the  inftruments  he  employs. 

It  is  therefore  the  firft  and  fundamental  intereft 
of  the  labourer,  that  the  farmer  mould  have  a  full 
incoming  profit  on  the  product  of  his  labour.  The 
propofition  is  felf-evident,  and  nothing  but  the  ma- 
lignity, perverfenefs,  and  ill-governed  paflions  of 
mankind,  and  particularly  the  envy  they  bear  to 
each  other's  profperity,  could  prevent  their  feeing 
and  acknowledging  it,  with  thankfulnefs  to  the 
benign  and  wife  Difpofer  of  all  things,  who  obliges 
men,  whether  they  will  or  not,  in  purfuing  their 

own 
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own  felfiih  intcrcfts,  to  connect  the  general  good 
with  their  own  individual  fuccefs. 

But  who  are  to  judge  what  that  profit  and  ad- 
vantage ought  to  be  ?  Certainly  no  authority  on 
earth.  It  is  a  matter  of  convention  dictated  by 
the  reciprocal  conveniences  of  the  parties,  and  in- 
deed by  their  reciprocal  neceflities. — But,  if  the 
farmer  is  cxceilivcly  avaricious? — why  fo  much 
the  better — the  more  he  defires  to  increafe  his 
gains,  the  more  interefted  is  he  in  the  good  condi- 
tion of  thole,  upon  whofc  labour  his  gains  must 
principally  depend. 

I  mall  be  told  by  the  zealots  of  the  feet  of  regu- 
lation, that  this  may  be  true,  and  may  be  fafely 
committed  to  the  convention  of  the  farmer  and 
the  labourer,  when  the  latter  is  in  the  prime  of  his 
youth,  and  at  the  time  of  his  health  and  vigour, 
and  in  ordinary 'times  of  abundance.  But  in  cala- 
mitous feafons,  under  accidental  illnefs,  in  declin- 
ing life,  and  with  the  prefTure  of  a  numerous  ofF- 
fpring,  the  future  nourifhers  of  the  community  but 
the  prefent  drains  and  blood-fuckers  of  thofe  who 
produce  them,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  When  a  man 
cannot  live  and  maintain  his  family  by  the  natural 
hire  of  his  labour,  ought  it  not  to  be  raifed  by  au- 
thority ? 

On  this  head  I  muft  be  allowed  to  fubmit,  what 
my  opinions  have  ever  been  j  and  fomewhat  at 
large. 

VOL.  VII.  C  c  And, 
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And,  firft,  I  premife  that  labour  is,  as  I  have  al- 
ready intimated,  a  commodity,  and  asfuch,  an  ar- 
ticle of  trade.  If  I  aln  right  in  this  notion,  then 
labour  muft  be  fubjecl  to  all  the  laws  and  princi- 
ples of  trade,  and  not  to  regulation  foreign  to 
them,  and  that  may  be  totally  inconfiftent  with 
thofe  principles  and  thofe  laws.  When  any  com- 
modity is  carried  to  market)  it  is  hot  the  heceffity 
of  the  vender,  but  the  necefllty  of  the  purchaser 
that  raifes  the  price.  The  extreme  want  of  the 
feller  h;  s  rather  (by  the  nature  of  things  with 
which  we  mall  in  vain  contend)  the  direct  contrary 
operation.  If  the  goods  at  market  are  beyond 
the  demand,  they  fall  in  their  value;  if  below  it, 
they  rife.  The  impoflibility  of  the  fubfiftence  of 
a  man,  who  carries  his  labour  to  a  market,  is  to- 
tally beilde  the  queftion  in  his  way  of  viewing  it* 
The  only  queftion  is,  what  is  it  worth  to  the  buyer? 

But  if  authority  comes  in  and  forces  the  buyer 
to  a  price,  who  is  this  in  the  cafe  (lay)  of  a  far- 
mer, who  buys  the  labour  of  ten  or  twelve  labour- 
ing men,  and  three  or  four  handycrafts,  what  is  it, 
but  to  make  an  arbitrary  divifion  of  his  property 
among  them? 

The  whole  of  his  gains,  I  fay  it  with  the  moft 
Certain  conviction,  never  do  amount  any  thing 
like  in  value  to  what  he  pays  to  his  labourers  and 
artificers;  fo  that  a  very  fmall  advance  upon  what 
we  man  pays  to  many,  may  abforb  the  whole  of 

what 
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what  he  poflefles,  and  amount  to  an  actual  parti- 
tion of  all  his  fubftance  among  them.     A  perfect 
equality  will  indeed  be  produced ; — that  is  to  fay, 
equal  want,  equal  wretchednefs,  equal  beggary, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  partitioners,  a  woful,  hclp- 
lefs,  and  defperate  difappointment.     Such  is  the 
event  of  all  compulfory  equalizations.     They  pull 
down  what  is  above.     They  never  raife  what  is 
below :  and  they  deprefs  high  and  low  together  be- 
neath the  level  of  what  was  originally  the  lowcft. 
If  a  commodity  is  railed  by  authority  above 
what  it  will  yield  with  a  profit  to  the  buyer,  that 
commodity  will  be  the  lefs  dealt  in.     If  a  fecond 
blundering  interpolation   be  ufed    to  correct  the 
blunder  of  the  firft,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
force  the  purchafe  of  the  commodity  (of  labour 
for  inftance),  the  one  of  thefe  two  things  muft 
happen,  either  that  the  forced  buyer  is  ruined,  or 
the  price  of  the  product  of  the  labour,  in  that  pro- 
portion  is  raifed.     Then  the  wheel  turns  round, 
and  the  evil  complained  of  falls  with  aggravated 
weight  on  the  complainant.     The  price  of  corn, 
which  is  the  refult  of  the  expence  of  all  the  opera- 
tions of  hufbandry,  taken  together,  and  for  fome 
time  continued,  will  rife  on  the  labourer,  confidcr- 
ed  as  a  confumcr.     The  very  belt  will  be,  that  he 
remains  where  he  was.     But  if  the  price  of  the 
torn  mould  not  compenfate  the  price  of  labour, 
what  is  far  more  to  be  feared,   the  moft  ferious 
C  c  2  evil, 
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evil,  the  very  deftruction  of  agriculture  itfelf,  13 
to  be  apprehended. 

Nothing  is  fuch  an  enemy  to  accuracy  of  judg- 
ment as  a  coarie  difcrimination ;  a  want  of  fuch 
clallification  and  diftribution  as  the  fubject  admits 
of.  Increafe  the  rate  of  wages  to  the  labourer, 
fay  the  regulators — as  if  labour  was  but  one  thing 
and  of  one  value.  But  this  very  broad  generick. 
term,  labour,  admits,  at  leaft  of  two  or  three  fpe-< 
cifick  defcriptions:  and  thefe  will  fiiflice,  at  lead* 
to  let  gentlemen  difcern  a  little  the  neceffity  of 
proceeding  with  caution  in  their  coercive  guidance 
of  thofe  whole  exiftence  depends  upon  the  obfer- 
vance  of  ftill  nicer  diftinctions  and  fub-divifions, 
than  commonly  they  refort  to  in  forming  their 
judgments  on  this  very  enlarged  part  of  ceconomy^ 

The  labourers  in  hufbandry  may  be  divided :  ift. 
into  thofe  who  are  able  to  perform  the  full  work 
of  a  man ;  that  is,  what  can  be  done  by  a  pcrfon 
from  twenty-one  years  of  age  to  fifty.  I  know  no- 
hufbandry  work  (mowing  hardly  cxcepted)  that 
is  not  equally  within  the  power  of  all  perfons 
within  thofe  ages,  the  more  advanced  fully  com- 
penfating  by  knack  and  habit  what  they  lofe  in- 
activity. Unqueftionably,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
difference  between  the  value  of  one  man's  labour 
and  that  of  another,  from  ftrength,  dexterity,  and 
honeft  application.  But  I  am  quite  fure,  from  my 
befl  obfervation,  that  any  given  five  men  will,  in 

their 
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their  total,  afford  a  proportion  of  labour  equal  to 
any  other  five  within  the  periods  of  life  I  have 
ftated;  that  is,  that  among  fuch  five  men  there 
will  be  one  poifeffing  all  the  qualifications  of  a 
good  workman,  one  bad,  and  the  other  three 
middling,  and  approximating  to  the  firft  and  the 
laft.  So  that  in  fo  fmall  a  platoon  as  that  of  even 
five,  you  will  find  the  full  complement  of  all  that 
five  men  can  earn.  Taking  five  and  five  through- 
out the  kingdom,  they  arc  equal:  therefore,  an 
errour  with  regard  to  the  equalization  of  their 
wages  by  thofe  who  employ  five,  as  farmers  do  at 
the  very  leaft,  cannot  be  confiderable, 

2dly.  Thofe  who  are  able  to  work,  but  not  the 
complete  tafk  of  a  day-labourer.  This  clafs  is  in- 
finitely diverfified,  but  will  aptly  enough  fall  into 
principal  divifions,  Men^  from  the  decline,  which 
after  fifty  becomes  every  year  more  fenfible,  to 
the  period  of  debility  and  decrepitude,  and  the 
maladies  that  precede  a  final  dilfolution.  Womeny 
whofe  employment  on  hufbandry  is  but  occafional, 
and  who  differ  more  in  effective  labour  one  from 
another  than  men  do,  on  account  of  geftation, 
nurfing,  and  domeftick  management,  over  and 
above  the  difference  they  have  in  common  with 
men  in  advancing,  in  ilationary,  and  in  declining 
life.  Children^  who  proceed  on  the  rcvcrfe  order, 
growing  from  lefs  to  greater  utility,  but  with  a 
itill  greater  difproportion  of  nutriment  to  labour 
C  c  3  than 
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than  is  found  in  the  fecond  of  thefe  fub-divifions  : 
as  is  viiible  to  thofe  who  will  give  themfelvcs  the 
trouble  of  examining  into  the  interiour  ceconomy 
of  a  poor-houfe. 

This  inferiourclaflification  is  introduced  to  {hew, 
that  laws  prescribing,  or  magiftrates  exercifmg,  a 
very  ftiiF,  and  often  inapplicable  rule,  or  a  blind 
and  rafli  difcretion,  never  can  provide  the  juft  pro- 
portions between  earning  and  falary  on  the  one 
hand,  and  nutriment  on  the  other:  whereas  in- 
tereft,  habit,  and  the  tacit  convention,  that  arife 
from  a  thoufand  namelefs  circumftances,  produce 
a  tact  that  regulates  without  difficulty,  what  laws 
and  magiftrates  cannot  regulate  at  all.  The  firft 
clafs  of  labour  wants  nothing  to  equalize  it ;  it 
equalizes  itfelf.  The  fecond  and  third  are  not  ca- 
pable of  any  equalization, 

,  But  what  if  the  rate  of  hire  to  the  labourer 
comes  far  iliort  of  his  ncceiTary  fubfiilence,  and 
the  calamity  of  the  time  is  fo  great  as  to  threaten 
actual  famine  ?  Is  the  poor  labourer  to  be  aban- 
doned to  the  flinty  heart  and  griping  hand  of  bafc 
fclf-intereft,  fupported  by  the  fword  of  law,  efpe- 
cially  when  there  is  rcaibn  tofuppofe  that  the  very 
avarice  of  farmers  themfelves  has  concurred  with 
the  errours  of  government  to  bring  famine  on  the 
land? 

In  that  cafe,  my  opinion  is  this.  Whenever  it 
happens  that  a  mun  can  claim  nothing  according 

to 
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to  the  rules  of  commerce,  and  the  principles  of 
juftice,  he  paiTes  out  of  that  department,  and  comes 
within  the  jurifdiction  of  mercy.  In  that  pro- 
vince the  magiftrate  has  nothing  at  all  to  do :  his 
interference  is  a  violation  of  the  property  which  it 
is  his  office  to  protect.  Without  all  doubt,  chanty 
to  the  poor  is  a  direct  and  obligatory  duty  upon 
all  Chriftians,  next  in  order  after  the  payment  of 
debts,  full  as  ftrong,  and  by  nature  made  infinitely 
more  delightful  to  us.  PuiTendorfF,  and  other 
cafuifts,  do  not,  I  think,  denominate  it  quite  pro- 
perly, when  they  call  it  a  duty  of  imperfect  obli- 
gation. But  the  manner,  mode,  time,  choice  of 
objects,  and  proportion,  are  left  to  private  difcre- 
tion  ;  and  perhaps,  fo;-  that  very  reafon  it  is  per- 
formed with  the  greater  fatisfaclion,  becaufe  the 
difcharge  of  it  has  more  the  appearance  of  free- 
dom ;  recommending  us  betides  very  fpccially  to 
the  divine  favour,  as  the  exercife  of  a  virtue  mod 
fuitable  to  a  being  fenfible  of  its  own  infirmity. 

The  cry  of  the  people  in  cities  and  towns,  though 
unfortunately  (from  a  fear  of  their  multitude  and 
combination)  the  moft  regarded,  ought,  in  fatt, 
to  be  the  Icaft  attended  to  upon  this  fubjecl:;  for 
citizens  are  in  a  ftate  of  utter  ignorance  of  the 
means  by  which  they  are  to  be  fed,  and  they  con- 
tribute little  or  nothing,  except  in  an  infinitely 
circuitous  manner,  to  their  own  maintenance, 
are  truly  "  Fruges  confumere  nati."  They 
C  c  4  are 
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are  to  be  heard  with  great  refpect  and  attention 
upon  matters  within  their  province,  that  is,  on 
trades  and  manufactures;  but  on  any  thing  that 
relates  to  agriculture,  they  are  to  be  liilened  to 
with  the  fame  reverence  which  we  pay  to  the  dog- 
mas of  other  ignorant  and  premmptuous  men. 

If  any  one  were  to  tell  them,  that  they  were  to 
give  in  an  account  of  all  the  flock  in  their  mops;, 
that  attempts  would  be  made  to  limit  their  profits, 
or  raife  the  price  of  the  labouring  manufacturers 
upon  them,  or  recommend  to  government,  out  of 
a  capital  from  the  publick  revenues,  to  fct  up  a 
mop  of  the  fame  coiAmodities,  in  order  to  rival 
them,  and  keep  them  to  reafbnable  dealing,  they 
would  very  foon  fee  the  impudence,  injuflice,  and 
oppreffion  of  fuch  a  courfe.  They  would  not  be 
miftaken;  but  they  are  of  opinion,  that  agricul- 
ture is  to  be  fubject  to  other  laws,  and  to  be  go- 
verned by  other  principles. 

A  greater  and  more  ruinous  miftake  cannot  be 
fallen  into,  than  that  the  trades  of  agriculture  and 
grazing  can  be  conducted  upon  any  other  than  the 
common  principles  of  commerce;  namely,  that  the 
producer  mould  be  permitted,  and  even  expected, 
to  look  to  all  poflible  profit  which,  without  fraud 
or  violence,  he  can  make  ;  to  turn  plenty  or  fear- 
city  to  the  beft  advantage  he  can  ;  to  keep  back  or 
to  bring  forward  his  commodities  at  his  pleafure; 
to  account  to  no  one  for  his  flock  or  for  his  gain. 

On 
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On  any  other  terms  he  is  the  flave  ofthe  confu- 
mer  ;  and  that  he  fhould  be  fo  is  of  no  benefit  to 
the  confumer.  No  flave  was  ever  fo  beneficial  to 
the  mafter  as  a  freeman  that  deals  with  him  on  an 
equal  footing  by  convention,  formed  on  the  rules 
and  principles  of  contending  interefts  and  com- 
promifed  advantages.  The  confumer,  if  he  were 
fuffered,  would  in  the  end  always  be  the  dupe  of 
his  own  tyranny  and  injuftice.  The  landed  gen- 
tleman is  never  to  forget,  that  the  farmer  is  his 
reprefentative. 

It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  try  experiments  on  the 
farmer.  The  farmer's  capital  (except  in  a  few 
perfons,  and  in  a  very  few  places)  is  far  more  feeble 
than  commonly  is  imagined.  The  trade  is  a  very 
poor  trade;  it  is  fubject  to  great  rifks  and  loiTes, 
The  capital,  fuch  as  it  is,  is  turned  but  once  in  the 
year ;  in  fome  branches  it  requires  three  years  be- 
fore the  money  is  paid.  I  believe  never  lefs  than 
three  in  the  turnip  and  grafs-land  courfe,  which  is 
the  prevalent  courfe  on  the  more  or  lefs  fertile, 
fandy  and  gravelly  loams,  and  thefe  compofe  the 
foil  in  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  of  England,  the 
beft  adapted,  and  perhaps  the  only  ones  that  are 
adapted,  to  the  turnip  hufbandry. 

It  is  very  rare  that  the  moll  profperous  farmer, 
counting  the  value  of  his  quick  and  dead  flock, 
the  intereft  of  the  money  he  turns,  together  with 

his 
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his  own  wages  as  a  bailiff  or  overfeer,  ever  does 
make  twelve  or  fifteen  per  centum  by  the  year  on 
his  capital.  I  fpeak  of  the  profperous.  In  rnoft 
of  the  parts  of  England  which  have  fallen  within 
my  obfervation,  I  have  rarely  known  a  farmer, 
who  to  his  own  trade  has  not  added  fome  other 
employment  or  traffick,  that,  after  a  courfe  of  the 
moil  unremitting  parfimony  and  labour  (fuch  for 
the  greater  part  is  theirs),  and  perfevering  in  his 
bulinefs  for  a  long  courfe  of  years,  died  worth 
more  than  paid  his  debts,  leaving  his  pofterity  to 
continue  in  nearly  the  fame  equal  conflict  between 
induftry  and  want,  in  which  the  laft  predeceffor, 
and  a  long  line  of  predeceflbrs  before  him,  lived 
and  died. 

Obferve  that  I  fpeak  of  the  generality  of  farmers 
who  have  not  more  than  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  three  or  four  hundred  acres.  There  arc 
few  in  this  part  of  the  country  within  the  for- 
mer, or  much  beyond  the  latter,  extent.  Unquef- 
tionably  in  other  places  there  are  much  larger. 
But,  I  am  convinced,  whatever  part  of  England 
be  the  theatre  of  his  operations,  a  farmer  who 
cultivates  twelve  hundred  acres,  which  I  confider 
as  a  large  farm,  though  I  know  there  arc  larger, 
cannot  proceed,  with  any  degree  of  fafety  and 
effect,  with  a  fmaller  capital  than  ten  thoufand 
pounds  j  and  that  he  cannot,  in  the  ordinary 

courfe 
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cnurfe  of  culture,  make  more  upon  that  great  ca- 
pital of  ten  thoufand  pounds,  than  twelve  hun- 
dred a  year. 

As  to  the  weaker  capitals,  an  eafy  judgment  may 
be  formed  by  what  very  fmall  errours  they  may  be 
farther  attenuated,  enervated,  rendered  unproduc- 
tive, and  perhaps  totally  deftroyed. 

This  conftant  precarioufnefs,  and  ultimate  mo- 
derate limits  of  a  farmer's  fortune,  on  the  ftrongeft 
capital,  I  prefs,  not  only  on  account  of  the  hazard- 
ous fpeculations  of  the  times,  but  becaufe  the  ex- 
cellent and  moft  ufeful  works  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
Arthur  Young,  tend  to  propagate  that  errour  (fuch 
I  am  very  certain  it  is),  of  the  largenefs  of  a  far- 
mer's profits.  It  is  not  that  his  account  of  the 
produce  does  often  greatly  exceed,  but  he  by  no 
means  makes  the  proper  allowance  for  accidents 
and  lofTes.  I  might  enter  into  a  convincing  de- 
tail, if  other  more  troublefome  and  more  necef- 
fary  details  were  not  before  me. 

This  propofed  difcretionary  tax  on  labour  mili- 
tates with  the  recommendations  of  the  board  of 
agriculture :  they  recommend  a  general  ufe  of  the 
drill  culture.  I  agree  with  the  board,  that  where 
the  foil  is  not  exceflively  heavy,  or  encumbered 
with  large  loofe  ftones  (which  however  is  the  cafe 
with  much  otherwife  good  land),  that  courfc  is 
the  beft,  and  moft  productive,  provided  that  the 
moft  accurate  eye ;  the  moft  vigilant  fuperintend- 

ancej 
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ance;  the  moft  prompt  activity,  which  has  no 
fuch  day  as  to-morrow  in  its  calendar ;  the  moft 
{teady  forefight  and  pre-difpofing  order  to  have 
every  body  and  every  thing  ready  in  its  place,  and 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  fortunate  fugi- 
tive moment  in  this  coquetting  climate  of  ours — 
provided,  I  fay,  all  thefe  combine  to  fpeed  the 
plough,  I  admit  its  fuperiority  over  the  old  and 
general  methods.  But  under  procraftinating,  im- 
provident, ordinary  hufbandmen,  who  may  neg- 
lect or  let  flip  the  few  opportunities  of  fweetening 
and  purifying  their  ground  with  perpetually  reno- 
vated toil,  and  undiffipated  attention,  nothing, 
when  tried  to  any  extent,  can  be  worfe,  or  more 
dangerous:  the  farm  may  be  ruined,  inftead  of 
having  the  foil  enriched  and  fweetened  by  it. 

But  the  excellence  of  the  method  on  a  proper 
foil,  and  conducted  by  hufbandmen,  of  whom 
there  are  few,  being  readily  granted,  how,  and  on 
what  conditions,  is  this  culture  obtained?  Why> 
by  a  very  great  increafe  of  labour ;  by  an  augmen- 
tation of  the  third  part,  at  leaft,  of  the  hand- 
labour,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  horfes  and  machinery 
employed  in  ordinary  tillage.  Now,  every  man 
muft  be  fenfible  how  little  becoming  the  gravity 
of  legiflature  it  is  to  encourage  a  board,  which  re- 
commends to  us,  and  upon  very  weighty  reafons 
unqueftionably,  an  enlargement  of  the  capital  we 
employ  in  the  operations  of  the  hand,  and  then  to 

paf* 
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pafs  an  aft  which  taxes  that  manual  labour,  already 
at  a  very  high  rate ;  thus  compelling  us  to  diminifh 
the  quantity  of  labour  which  in  the  vulgar  courfe 
we  actually  employ. 

What  is  true  of  the  farmer  is  equally  true  of  the 
middle  man ;  whether  the  middle  man  acts  as 
factor,  jobber,  falefman,  or  fpeculatorj  in  the  mar- 
kets of  grain.  Thefe  traders  are  to  be  left  to  their 
free  courfe;  and  the  more  they  make,  and  the 
richer  they  are,  and  the  more  largely  they  deal, 
the  better  both  for  the  farmer  and  confumer,  be- 
tween whom  they  form  a  natural  and  moft  ufeful 
link  of  connection ;  though,  by  the  machinations 
of  the  old  evil  counfellor,  Envy,  they  are  hated 
and  maligned  by  both  parties. 

I  hear  that  middle  men  are  accufed  of  mono* 
poly.  Without  queftion,  the  monopoly  of  autho- 
rity is,  in  every  inftance  and  in  every  degree,  an 
evil ;  but  the  monopoly  of  capital  is  the  contrary. 
It  is  a  great  benefit,  and  a  benefit  particularly  to 
the  poor.  A  tradefman  who  has  but  a  hundred 
pound  capital,  which  (fay)  he  can  turn  but  once 
a  year,  cannot  live  upon  a  profit  of  10  per  cent,  be- 
caufe  he  cannot  live  upon  ten  pounds  a  year;  but 
a  man  of  ten  thoufand  pounds  capital  can  live  and 
thrive  upon  5  per  cent,  profit  in  the  year,  becaufe 
he  has  five  hundred  pounds  a  year*  The  fame 
proportion  holds  in  turning  it  twice  or  thrice. 
Thefe  principles  are  plain  and  fimple;  and  it  is 

not 
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not  our  ignorance,  fo  much  as  the  levity,  the  envy$ 
and  the  malignity  of  our  nature,  that  hinders  us 
from  perceiving  and  yielding  to  them :  but  we  arc 
not  to  fuffer  our  vices  to  ufurp  the  place  of  our 
judgment. 

The  balance  between  confumption  and  produc- 
tion makes  price.  The  market  fettles,  and  alone 
can  fettle  that  price.  Market  is  the  meeting  and 
conference  of  the  confumer  and  producer,  when  they 
mutually  difcovcr  each  other's  wants.  Nobody, 
I  believe,  has  obferved  with  any  reflexion  what 
market  is,  without  being  aftonimed  at  the  truth, 
the  correctnefs,  the  celerity,  the  general  equity, 
with  which  the  balance  of  wants  is  fettled.  They 
who  wifli  the  deftruction  of  that  balance,  and 
would  fain  by  arbitrary  regulation  decree,  that 
defective  production  mould  not  be  compenfated 
by  increafed  price,  directly  lay  their  axe  to  the 
root  of  production  itfelf. 

They  may  even  in  one  year  of  fuch  falfc  policy, 
do  mifchiefs  incalculable ;  becaufe  the  trade  of  a 
farmer  is,  as  I  have  before  explained,  one  of  the 
moft  precarious  in  its  advantages,  the  moft  liable 
to  lofles,  and  the  lead  profitable  of  any  that  is 
carried  on.  It  requires  ten  times  more  of  labour, 
of  vigilance,  of  attention,  of  Ikill,  and  let  me  add, 
of  good  fortune  alfo,  to  carry  on  the  bulinefs  of 
a  farmer  with  fuccefs,  than  what  belongs  to  any 
other  trade.  Seeing  things  in  this  light,  I  am  far 

from 
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From  prefuming  to  cenfure  the  late  circular  in- 
ftruction  of  council  to  lord  lieutenants — but  I 
confefs  I  do  not  clearly  difcern  its  object.  I  am 
greatly  afraid  that  the  inquiry  will  raife  fome 
alarm  as  a  meafure,  leading  to  the  French  fyftem 
of  putting  corn  into  requifition.  For  that  was 
preceded  by  an  inquilition  fomewhat  fimilar  in  its 
principle,  though,  according  to  their  mode,  theif 
principles  are  full  of  that  violence,  •which  here  is 
hot  much  to  be  feared.  It  goes  on  a  principle  di- 
rectly oppofite  to  mine:  it  prefumes,  that  the 
market  is  no  fair  teft  of  plenty  or  fcarcity.  It  raifes 
a  fufpicion,  which  may  affect  the  tranquillity  of 
the  publick  mind,  "  that  the  farmer  keeps  back, 
"  and  takes  unfair  advantages  by  delay;"  on  the 
part  of  the  dealer,  it  gives  rife  obvioufly  to  a  thou- 
(and  nefarious  fpeculations. 

In  cafe  the  return  mould  on  the  whole  prove 
favourable,  is  it  meant  to  ground  a  meafure  for 
encouraging  exportation  and  checking  the  import 
of  corn?  If  it  is  not,  what  end  can  it  anfwer? 
And,  I  believe,  it  is  not. 

This  opinion  may  be  fortified  by  a  report  gone 
abroad,  that  intentions  are  entertained  of  creeling 
publick  granaries,  and  that  this  inquiry  is  to  give 
government  an  advantage  in  its  purchafes. 

I  hear  that  fuch  a  meafure  has  been  propofed, 
and  is  under  deliberation,  that  is,  for  government 
to  fet  up  a  granary  in  every  market  town,  at  the 

expence 
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expence  of  the  ftate,  in  order  to  extinguifh  the 
dealer,  and  to  fubject  the  farmer  to  the  confumer, 
by  fecuring  corn  to  the  latter  at  a  certain  and 
fteady  price. 

If  fuch  a  fcheme  is  adopted,  I  fliould  not  like 
to  anfwer  for  the  fafety  of  the  granary,  of  the 
agents,  or  of  the  town  itfelf,  in  which  the  granary 
was  creeled — the  firft  ftorm  of  popular  phrenzy 
would  fall  upon  that  granary. 

So  far  in  a  political  light. 

In  an  ceconomical  light,  I  muft  obferve,  that  the 
conftruction  of  fuch  granaries  throughout  the 
kingdom,  would  be  at  an  expence  beyond  all  caU 
culation.  The  keeping  them  up  would  be  at  a 
great  charge.  The  management  and  attendance 
would  require  an  army  of  agents,  ftore-keepers, 
clerks,  and  fervants.  The  capital  to  be  employed 
in  the  purchafe  of  grain  would  be  enormous.  The 
wafte,  decay,  and  corruption,  would  be  a  dreadful 
drawback  on  the  whole  dealing ;  and  the  dhTatif- 
faction  of  the  people,  at  having  decayed,  tainted, 
or  corrupted  corn  fold  to  them,  as  muft  be  the 
cafe,  would  be  ferious. 

This  climate  (whatever  others  may  be)  is  not 
favourable  to  granaries,  where  wheat  is  to  be  kept 
for  any  time.  The  beft,  and  indeed  the  only  good 
granary,  is  the  rick-yard  of  the  farmer,  where  the 
corn  is  prefer  ved  in  its  own  ft  raw,  fweet,  clean, 
wholefome,  free  from  vermin  and  from  infects, 

and 
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and  comparatively  at  a  trifle  of  expence.  This,  and 
the  barn,  enjoying  many  of  the  fame  advantages, 
have  been  the  fole  granaries  of  England  from  the 
foundation  of  its  agriculture  to  this  day.  All  this 
is  done  at  the  expence  of  the  undertaker,  and  at 
his  fole  rifk.  He  contributes  to  government ;  he 
receives  nothing  from  it  but  protection ;  and  to 
this  he  has  a  claim. 

The  moment  that  government  appears  at  market, 
all  the  principles  of  market  will  be  fubverted.  I 
don't  know  whether  the  farmer  will  fuffer  by  it 
as  long  as  there  is  a  tolerable  market  of  competi- 
tion ;  but  I  am  fure  that,  in  the  firfl  place,  the 
trading  government  will  fpeedily  become  a  bank- 
rupt, and  the  confumer  in  the  end  will  fuffer.  If 
government  makes  all  its  purchafes  at  once,  it  will 
inftantly  raife  the  market  upon  itfelf.  If  it  makes 
them  by  degrees,  it  muft  follow  the  courfe  of  the 
market.  If  it  follows  the  courfe  of  the  market,  it 
will  produce  no  effect,  and  the  confumer  may  as 
well  buy  as  he  wants — therefore  all  the  expence  i$ 
incurred  gratis. 

But  if  the  object  of  this  fcheme  mould  be,  what 
I  fufpect  it  is,  to  deftroy  the  dealer,  commonly 
called  the  middle  man,  and  by  incurring  a  volun- 
tary lofs  to  carry  the  baker  to  deal  with  govern- 
ment, I  am  to  tell  them  that  they  muft  fet  up  an- 
other trade,  that  of  a  miller  or  a  mealman,  attend- 
ed with  a  new  train  of  expences  and  rilks.  If  in 
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both  thefe  trades  they  fhould  fucceed,  fo  as  to  ex- 
clude thofe  who  trade  on  natural  and  private  ca- 
pitals, then  they  will  have  a  monopoly  in  their 
hands,  which,  tinder  the  appearance  of  a  mono- 
poly of  capital,  will,  in  reality,  be  a  monopoly  of 
authority,  and  will  ruin  whatever  it  touches.  The 
agriculture  of  the  kingdom  cannot  ftand  before 
it. 

A  little  place  like  Geneva,  of  not  more  than 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thoufand  inhabitants, 
which  has  no  territory,  or  next  to  none;  which 
depends  for  its  exiftence  on  the  good-will  of  three 
neighbouring  powers,  and  is  of  courfe  continually 
in  a  ftate  of  fomething  like  a  fage,  or  in  the 
fpeculation  of  it,  might  find  fome  refource  in  ftate 
granaries,  and  fome  revenue  from  the  monopoly 
of  what  was  fold  to  the  keepers  of  publick-houfes. 
This  is  a  policy  for  a  ftate  too  fmall  for  agriculture, 
It  is  not  (for  inftance)  fit  for  fo  great  a  country  as 
the  Pope  pofleiTes,  where,  however,  it  is  adopted 
and  purfued  in  a  greater  extent,  and  with  more 
ftrictnefs.  Certain  of  the  Pope's  territories,  from 
whence  the  city  of  Rome  is  fupplied,  being  obliged 
to  furnifti  Rome  and  the  granaries  of  his  Holinefs 
with  corn  at  a  certain  price,  that  part  of  the  papal 
territories  is  utterly  ruined.  That  ruin  may  be 
traced  with  certainty  to  this  fole  caufe,  and  it  ap- 
pears indubitably  by  a  comparifon  of  their  ftate 
and  condition  with  that  of  the  other  part  of  the 

ecclefiaftical 
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ecclefiaftical  dominions  not  fubjefted  to  the  fame 
regulations,  which  are  in  circumftances  highly 
flourifhing. 

The  reformation  of  this  evil  fyftem  is  in  a  man- 
ner impracticable;  for,  firft,  it  does  keep  bread 
and  all  other  provifions  equally  fubject  to  the 
chamber  of  fupply,  at  a  pretty  reafonable  and  re- 
gular price,  in  the  city  of  Rome.  This  preferves 
quiet  among  the  numerous  poor,  idle,  and  natu- 
rally mutinous  people,  pf  a  very  great  capital.  But 
the  quiet  of  the  town  is  purchafed  by  the  ruin  of 
the  country,  and  the  ultimate  wretchednefs  of 
both.  The  next  caufe  which  renders  this  evil  in- 
curable, is,  the  jobs  which  have  grown  out  of  it, 
and  which,  in  fpite  of  all  precautions,  would  grow 
out  of  fuch  things,  even  under  governments  far 
more  potent  than  the  feeble  authority  of  the  Pope. 

This  example  of  Rome  which  has  been  derived 
from  the  moft  antient  times,  and  the  moft  flou- 
rifhing period  of  the  Roman  empire  (but  not  of 
the  Roman  agriculture)  may  ferve  as  a  great  cau- 
tion to  all  governments,  not  to  attempt  to  feed 
the  people  out  of  the  hands  of  the  magiftrates.  If 
once  they  are  habituated  to  it,  though  but  for 
one  half-year,  they  will  never  be  fatisfied  to  have 
it  otherwife.  And  having  looked  to  govern- 
ment for  bread,  on  the  very  firft  fcarcity  they  will 
turn  and  bite  the  hand  that  fed  them.  To  avoid 
that  evil,  government  will  redouble  the  caufes  of 
Dda  it; 
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it;  and  then  it  will  become  inveterate  and  incur** 
able. 

I  befeech  the  government  (which  I  take  in  the 
largeft  fenfe  of  the  word,  comprehending  the  two 
houfes  of  parliament)  ferioufly  to  confider  that 
years  of  fcarcity  or  plenty,  do  not  come  alternately 
or  at  fliort  intervals,  but  in  pretty  long  cycles  and 
irregularly,  and  confequently  that  we  cannot  allure 
ourfelves,  if  we  take  a  wrong  meafure,  from  the 
temporary  neceflities  of  one  feafon  ;  but  that  the 
next,  and  probably  more,  will  drive  us  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  it ;  fo  that  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no 
way  of  preventing  this  evil  which  goes  to  the  de- 
ftruction  of  all  our  agriculture,  and  of  that  part  of 
our  internal  commerce  which  touches  our  agricul- 
ture the  moft  nearly,  as  well  as  the  fafety  and  very 
being  of  government,  but  manfully  to  refift  the 
very  firft  idea,  fpeculative  or  practical,  that  it  is 
within  the  competence  of  government,  taken  as 
government,  or  even  of  the  rich,  as  rich,  to  fupply 
to  the  poor,  thofe  neceffaries  which  it  has  pleafed 
the  Divine  Providence  for  a  while  to  with-hold 
from  them.  We,  the  people,  ought  to  be  made 
fenfible,  that  it  is  not  in  breaking  the  laws  of  com- 
merce, which  are  the  laws  of  nature,  and  confe- 
quently the  laws  of  God,  that  we  are  to  place  our 
hope  of  foftening  the  Divine  difpleafure  to  re- 
move any  calamity  under  which  we  fufler,  or 
which  hangs  over  us. 

So 
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So  far  as  to  the  principles  of  general  policy. 

As  to  the  ftate  of  things  which  is  urged  as  a  rca- 
fon  to  deviate  from  them,  thefe  are  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  harveft  of  1794  and  1795.  With 
regard  to  the  harveft  of  1794,  in  relation  to  the 
nobleft  grain,  wheat,  it  is  allowed  to  have  been 
(bmewhat  fhort,  but  not  exceffively ;  and  in  qua- 
lity, for  the  feven-and-twenty  years,  during  which 
I  have  been  a  farmer,  I  never  remember  wheat  to 
have  been  fo  good.  The  world  were,  however, 
deceived  in  their  fpeculations  upon  it — the  farmer 
as  well  as  the  dealer.  Accordingly  the  price  fluc- 
tuated beyond  any  thing  I  can  remember  ;  for,  at 
one  time  of  the  year,  I  fold  my  wheat  at  14!.  a  load, 
(I  fold  off  all  I  had,  as  I  thought  this  was  a  reafon- 
able  price),  when  at  the  end  of  the  feafon,  if  I  had 
then  had  any  to  fell,  I  might  have  got  thirty  gui- 
neas for  the  fame  fort  of  grain.  I  fold  all  that  I 
had,  as  I  faid,  at  a  comparatively  low  price,  becaufe 
I  thought  it  a  good  price,  compared  with  what  I 
thought  the  general  produce  of  the  harveft ;  but 
when  I  came  to  confider  what  my  own  total  was, 
I  found  that  the  quantity  had  not  anfwered  my 
expectation.  It  muft  be  remembered,  that  this 
year  of  produce,  (the  year  1794)  fhort,  but  excel- 
lent, followed  a  year  which  was  not  exttaordinary 
in  production,  nor  of  a  fuperiour  quality,  and  left 
but  little  in  ftore.  At  firft  this  was  not  felt,  be- 
caufe the  harveft  came  in  unufually  early — earlier 
than  common,  by  a  full  month. 

D  d  3  The 
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The  winter,  at  the  end  of  1794,  and  beginning 
of  1795,  was  more  than  ufually  unfavourable  both 
to  corn  and  grafs,  owing  to  the  fudden  relaxation 
of  very  rigorous  frofts,  followed  by  rains,  which 
were  again  rapidly  fucceeded  by  frofts  of  ftill 
greater  rigour  than  the  firft. 

Much  wheat  was  utterly  deftroyed.  The  clover 
grafs  fuffered  in  many  places.  What  I  never  ob- 
ferved  before,  the  rye-grafs,  or  coarfe  bent,  fuffer- 
ed more  than  the  clover.  Even  the  meadow-grafs 
in  fome  places  was  killed  to  the  very  roots.  In 
the  fpring,  appearances  were  better  than  we  ex- 
pected. All  the  early  fown  grain  recovered  itfelf, 
and  came  up  with  great  vigour  ;  but  that,  which 
was  late  fown,  was  feeble,  and  did  not  promife  to 
refift  any  blights,  in  the  fpring,  which,  however, 
with  all  its  unpleafant  viciflitudes  paffed  off  very 
well;  and  nothing  looked  better  than  the  wheat 
at  the  time  of  blooming : — but  at  that  moft  criti- 
cal time  of  all,  a  cold  dry  eaft  wind,  attended  with 
very  fharp  frofts,  longer  and  ftronger  than  I  recol- 
lect at  that  time  of  year,  deftroyed  the  flowers,  and 
withered  up,  in  an  aftonifhing  manner,  the  whole 
fide  of  the  ear  next  to  the  wind.  At  that  time  I 
brought  to  town  fome  of  the  ears,  for  the  purpofc 
of  {hewing  to  my  friends  the  operation  of  thofe 
unnatural  frofts,  and  according  to  their  extent  I 
predicted  a  great  fcarcity.  But  fuch  is  the  pleafure 
of  agreeable  profpecls,  that  my  opinion  was  little 

regarded. 
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On  threfliing,  I  found  things  as  I  expected — the 
cars  not  filled,  fome  of  the  capfules  quite  empty, 
and  feveral  others  containingonly  withered  hungry 
grain,  inferiour  to  the  appearance  of  rye.  My  beft 
cars  and  grain  were  not  fine;  never  had  I  grain  of 
fo  low  a  quality — yet  I  fold  one  load  for  21!.  At 
the  fame  time  I  bought  my  feed  wheat  (it  was  ex- 
cellent) at  23!.  Since  then  the  price  has  rifen,  and 
I  have  fold  about  two  load  of  the  fame  fort  at  23!. 
Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  market  when  I  left  home 
laft  Monday.  Little  remains  in  my  barn.  I  hope 
fome  in  the  rick  may  be  better ;  fince  it  was  earlier 
fown,  as  well  as  I  can  recoiled;.  Some  of  my  neigh- 
bours have  better,  fome  quite  as  bad,  or  even  worfe. 
I  fufpecl  it  will  be  found,  that  wherever  the  blight- 
ing wind  and  thofe  frofts  at  blooming  time  have 
prevailed,  the  produce  of  the  wheat  crop  will  turn 
out  very  indifferent.  Thofe  parts  which  have  ef- 
capcd,  will,  I  can  hardly  doubt,  have  a  reafonable 
produce. 

As  to  the  other  grains,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  as 
the  wheat  ripened  very  late,  (on  account,  I  con- 
ceive, of  the  blights)  the  barley  got  the  flart  of  it, 
and  was  ripe  firft.  The  crop  was  with  me,  and 
wherever  my  inquiry  could  reach,  excellent  j  in 
fome  places  far  fuperiour  to  mine. 

The  clover,  which  came  up  with  the  barley,  was 
the  fineft  I  remember  to  have  feen. 

D  d  4  The 
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The  turnips  of  this  year  are  generally  good. 

The  clover  fown  laft  year,  where  not  totally  de- 
ftroyed,  gave  two  good  crops,  or  one  crop  and  a 
plentiful  feed;  and,  bating  the  lofs  of  the  rye-grafs, 
I  do  not  remember  a  better  produce. 

The  meadow-grafs  yielded  but  a  middling  crop, 
and  neither  of  the  fown  or  natural  grafs  was  there 
in  any  farmer's  pofleffion  any  remainder  from  the 
year  worth  taking  into  account.  In  moft  places, 
there  was  none  at  all. 

Oats  with  me  were  not  in  a  quantity  more  con- 
fiderable  than  in  commonly  good  feafons;  but  I 
liave  never  known  them  heavier,  than  they  were 
in  other  places.  The  oat  was  not  only  an  heavy, 
but  an  uncommonly  abundant  crop.  My  ground 
under  peafe  did  not  exceed  an  acre,  or  thereabouts, 
but  the  crop  was  great  indeed.  I  believe  it  is 
throughout  the  country  exuberant. 

It  is  however  to  be  remarked,  as  generally  of  all 
the  grains,  fo  particularly  of  the  peafe,  that  there 
was  not  the  fmalleft  quantity  in  referve. 

The  demand  of  the  year  muft  depend  folely  on 
its  own  produce;  and  the  price  of  the  fpring-corn 
is  not  to  be  expected  to  fall  very  foon,  or  at  any 
time  very  low. 

Uxbridge  is  a  great  corn  market.  As  I  came 
through  that  town,  I  found  that  at  the  laft  market- 
day,  barley  was  at  forty  {hillings  a  quarter;  oats 

there 
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there  were  literally  none ;  and  the  innkeeper  was 
obliged  to  fend  for  them  to  London.  I  forgot  to 
afk  about  peafe.  Potatoes  were  55.  the  bufhel. 

In  the  debate  on  this  fubject  in  the  houfe,  I  am 
told  that  a  leading  member  of  great  ability,  little 
converfant  in  thcfe  matters,  obferved,  that  the  ge- 
neral uniform  dcarnefs  of  butcher's  meat,  butter, 
and  cheefe,  could  not  be  owing  to  a  defective  pro- 
duce of  wheat ;  and  on  this  ground  infmuated  a 
fufpicion  of  fome  unfair  practice  on  the  fubject, 
that  called  for  inquiry. 

Unqueftionably  the  mere  deficiency  of  wheat 
could  not  caufe  the  dearnefs  of  the  other  articles, 
which  extends  not  only  to  the  provifions  he  men- 
tioned, but  to  every  other  without  exception. 

The  caufe  is  indeed  fo  very  plain  and  obvious, 
that  the  wonder  is  the  other  way.  When  a  pro- 
perly directed  inquiry  is  made,  the  gentlemen  who 
are  amazed  at  the  price  of  thefe  commodities  will 
find,  that  when  hay  is  at  fix  pound  a  load,  as  they 
muft  know  it  is,  herbage,  and  for  more  than  one 
year,  muft  be  fcanty,  and  they  will  conclude,  that 
if  grafs  be  fcarce,  beef,  veal,  mutton,  butter,  milk, 
and  cheefe,  muft  be  dear. 

But  to  take  up  the  matter  fomewhat  more  in 
detail — if  the  wheat  harveft  in  1794,  excellent  in 
quality, was  defective  in  quantity,  thebarley  harveft 
was  in  quality  ordinary  enough ;  and  in  quantity 
deficient.  This  was  foon  felt  in  the  price  of  malt. 

Another 
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Another  article  of  prodyce  (beans)  was  not  at 
all  plentiful.  The  crop  of  peafe  was  wholly  de- 
ftroyed,  fo  that  feveral  farmers  pretty  early  gave 
up  all  hopes  on  that  head,  and  cut  the  green  haulm 
as  fodder  for  the  cattle,  then  perHhing  for  want  of 
food  in  that  dry  and  burning  fummer.  I  myfelf 
came  off  better  than  moft — I  had  about  the  fourth 
of  a  crop  of  peafe. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that,  in  a  manner,  all  the 
bacon  and  pork  confumed  in  this  country,  (the  far 
largeft  confumption  of  meat  out  of  towns)  is,  when 
growing,  fed  on  grafs,  and  on  whey,  or  fkimmed 
milk;  and  when  fatting,  partly  on  the  latter. 
This  is  the  cafe  in  the  dairy  countries,  all  of  them 
great  breeders  and  feeders  of  fwine ;  but  for  the 
much  greater  part,  and  in  all  the  corn  countries, 
they  are  fattened  on  beans,  barley  meal,  and  peafe. 
When  the  food  of  the  animal  is  fcarce,  his  fle£h 
muft  be  dear.  This,  one  would  fuppofe,  would 
require  no  great  penetration  to  difcover. 

This  failure  of  fo  very  large  a  fupply  of  flefh  in 
one  fpecies,  naturally  throws  the  whole  demand  of 
the  confumer  on  the  diminilhed  fupply  of  all  kinds 
of  flefh,  and,  indeed,  on  all  the  matters  of  human 
fuftenance.  Nor,  in  my  opinion,  are  we  to  expect 
a  greater  cheapnefs  in  that  article  for  this  year, even 
though  corn  ihould  grow  cheaper,  as  it  is  to  be 
hoped  it  will.  The  ftore  fwine,  from  the  failure 
of  fubfiftence  laft  year,  are  now  at  an  extravagant 

price. 
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price;  Pigs,  at  our  fairs,  have  fold  lately  for  fifty 
millings,  which,  two  years  ago,  would  not  have 
brought  more  than  twenty. 

As  to  fheep,  none,  I  thought,  were  ftrangers  to 
the  general  failure  of  the  article  of  turnips  lafl 
year;  the  early  having  been  burned  as  they  came 
up,  by  the  great  drought  and  heat ;  the  late,  and 
thofc  of  the  early  which  had  efcaped,  were  deftroy- 
ed  by  the  chilling  frofts  of  the  winter,  and  the  wet 
and  fevere  weather  of  the  fpring.  In  many  places 
a  full  fourth  of  the  flieep  or  the  lambs  were  loft; 
what  remained  of  the  lambs  were  poor  and  ill-fed, 
the  ewes  having  had  no  milk.  The  calves  came 
late,  and  they  were  generally  an  article,  the  want 
of  which  was  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  any  other. 
So  that  article  of  food,  formerly  fo  abundant  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fummer,  particularly  in  Lon- 
don, and  which  in  a  great  part  fupplied  the  place 
of  mutton  for  near  two  months,  did  little  lefs  than 
totally  fail. 

All  the  productions  of  the  earth  link  in  with 
each  other.  All  the  fources  of  plenty,  in  all  and 
every  article,  were  dried  or  frozen  up.  The  fear- 
city  was  not  as  gentlemen  feem  to  fuppofe,  in 
wheat  only. 

Another  caufe,  and  that  not  of  inconfiderable 
operation,  tended  to  produce  a  fcarcity  in  flefh  pro- 
vifion.  It  is  one  that  on  many  accounts  cannot  be 
too  much  regretted,  and,  the  rather,  as  it  was  the 

folc 
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fole  caufe  of  a  fcarcity  in  that  article,  which  aroic 
from  the  proceedings  of  men  themfelves.  I  mean 
the  flop  put  to  the  diftillery. 

The  hogs  (and  that  would  be  fufficient)  which 
were  fed  with  the  wafte  wafh  of  that  produce,  did 
not  demand  the  fourth  part  of  the  corn  ufed  by 
farmers  in  fattening  them.  The  fpirit  was  nearly 
fo  much  clear  gain  to  the  nation.  It  is  an  odd 
way  of  making  ilefh  cheap,  to  flop  or  check  the 
diftillery. 

The  diftillery  in  itfelf  produces  an  immenfe  ar- 
ticle of  trade  almoft  all  over  the  world,  to  Africa, 
to  North  America,  and  to  various  parts  of  Europe. 
It  is  of  great  ufe,  next  to  food  itfelf,  to  our  fifh- 
eries  and  to  our  whole  navigation.  A  great  part 
of  the  diftillery  was  carried  on  by  damaged  corn, 
unfit  for  bread,  and  by  barley  and  malt  of  the  low- 
eft  quality.  Thefe  things  could  not  be  more  un- 
exceptionably  employed.  The  domeftick  confump- 
tion  of  fpirits,  produced,  without  complaints,  a 
very  great  revenue,  applicable,  if  we  pleafed,  in 
bounties  to  the  bringing  corn  from  other  places, 
far  beyond  the  value  of  that  confumed  in  making 
it,  or  to  the  encouragement  of  its  increafed  pro- 
duclion  at  home. 

As  to  what  is  faid,  in  a  phylical  and  moral  view, 
againft  the  home  consumption  of  fpirits,  experience 
has  long  fince  taught  me  very  little  to  refpecl  the 
declamations  on  that  fubjecl — whether  the  thun- 
der 
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der  of  the  laws,  or  the  thunder  of  eloquence,  "  is 
"  hurled  on  gin"  always  I  am  thunder  proof.  The 
alembick,  in  my  mind,  has  furnimed  the  world  a 
far  greater  benefit  and  blefling,  than  if  the  opus 
maximum  had  been  really  found  by  chemiftry,  and, 
like  Midas,  we  could  turn  every  thing  into  gold. 

Undoubtedly  there  may  be  a  dangerous  abufe 
in  the  excefs  of  fpirits ;  and  at  one  time  I  am  ready 
to  believe  the  abufe  was  great.  When  fpirits  are 
cheap,  the  bufinefs  of  drunkennefs  is  achieved 
with  little  time  or  labour;  but  that  evil  Iconfider 
to  be  wholly  done  away.  Obfervation  for  the  laft 
forty  years,  and  very  particularly  for  the  laft  thirty, 
has  furnimed  me  with  ten  inftances  of  drunkennefs 
from  other  caufes,  for  one  from  this.  Ardent 
fpirit  is  a  great  medicine,  often  to  remove  diftem- 
pers — much  more  frequently  to  prevent  them,  or 
to  chafe  them  away  in  their  beginnings.  It  is  not 
nutritive  in  any  great  degree.  But,  if  not  food,  it 
greatly  alleviates  the  want  of  it.  It  invigorates 
the  ftomach  for  the  digeftion  of  poor  meagre  diet, 
not  eafily  alliable  to  the  human  conftitution.  Wine 
the  poor  cannot  touch.  Beer,  as  applied  to  many 
occaiions,  (as  among  feamen  and  fimermen  for  in- 
ftance)  will  by  no  means  do  the  bufinefs.  Let  me 
add,  what  wits  infpired  with  champaign  and  claret 
will  turn  into  ridicule — it  is  a  medicine  for  the 
mind.  Under  the  preffure  of  the  cares  and  for- 
rows  of  our  mortal  condition,  men  have  at  all  times, 
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and  in  all  countries,  called  in  fome  phyfical  aid  to 
their  moral  confolations, — wine,beer,opium, bran- 
dy, or  tobacco. 

I  confider  therefore  the  flopping  of  the  diflillery^ 
ceconomically,  financially,  commercially,  medici- 
nally, and  in  fome  degree  morally  too,  as  a  mea* 
fure  rather  well  meant  than  well  confidered.  It  is 
too  precious  a  facrifice  to  prejudice. 

Gentlemen  well  knowwhether  there  be  afcarcity 
of  partridges,  and  whether  that  be  an  effect  of 
hoarding  and  combination.  All  the  tame  race  of 
birds  live  and  die  as  the  wild  do. 

As  to  the  leffer  articles,  they  are  like  the  greater. 
They  have  followed  the  fortune  of  the  feafon.  Why 
are  fowls  dear?  was  not  this  the  farmer's  or  job- 
ber's fault?  I  fold  from  my  yard  to  a  jobber,  fix 
young  and  lean  fowls,  for  four  and  twenty  {hil- 
lings; fowls,  for  which,  two  years  ago,  the  fame 
man  would  not  have  given  a  milling  apiece. — He 
fold  them  afterwards  at  Uxbridge,  and  they  were 
taken  to  London  to  receive  the  laft  hand. 

As  to  the  operation  of  the  war  in  caufing  the 
icarcity  of  provifions,  I  underftand  that  Mr.  Pitt 
has  given  a  particular  anfwer  to  it — but  I  do  not 
think  it  worth  powder  and  fhot. 

I  do  not  wonder  the  papers  arc  fo  full  of  this  fort 
of  matter,  but  I  am  a  little  furprifed  it  mould  be 
mentioned  in  parliament.  Like  all  great  ftate 
queitions,  peace  and  war  may  be  difcufled,  and  dif- 
ferent 
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fcrent  opinions  fairly  formed,  on  political  grounds, 
but  on  a  queftion  of  the  prefent  price  of  provi- 
fions,  when  peace  with  the  regicides  is  always  up- 
permoft,  I  can  only  fay,  that  great  is  the  love  of  it. 

After  all,  have  we  not  reafon  to  be  thankful  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good?  In  our  hiftory,  and  when 
-*  the  labourer  of  England  is  faid  to  have  been 
**  once  happy,"  we  find  conftantly,  after  certain 
intervals,  a  period  of  real  famine;  by  which,  a 
melancholy  havock  was  made  among  the  human 
race.  The  price  of  provifions  fluctuated  dread- 
fully, demonftrating  a  deficiency  very  different 
from  the  worft  failures  of  the  prefent  moment. 
Never  fince  I  have  known  England,  have  I  known 
more  than  a  comparative  fcarcity.  The  price  of 
\vheat,  taking  a  number  of  years  together,  has 
had  no  very  confiderable  fluctuation,  nor  has  it 
rifen  exceedingly  until  within  this  twelvemonth. 
Even  now,  I  do  not  know  of  one  man,  woman,  or 
child,  that  has  perifhed  from  famine;  fewer,  if 
any,  I  believe,  than  in  years  of  plenty,  when  fuch 
a  thing  may  happen  by  accident.  This  is  owing 
to  a  care  and  fuperintendance  of  the  poor,  far 
greater  than  any  I  remember. 

The  confideration  of  this  ought  to  bind  us  all, 
rich  and  poor  together,  againft  thofe  wicked 
writers  of  the  newfpapers,  who  would  inflame  the 
poor  againft  their  friends,  guardians,  patrons,  and 
jproteclors.  Not  only  very  few  (I  have  obierved, 
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that  I  know  of  none,  though  I  live  in  a  place  as 
poor  as  moft)  have  actually  died  of  want,  but  we 
have  feen  no  traces  of  thofe  dreadful  exterminating 
epidemicks,  which,  in  confequence  of  fcanty  and 
unwholefome  food,  in  former  times,  not  unfre- 
quently  wafted  whole  nations.  Let  us  be  faved 
from  too  much  wifdom  of  our  own,  and  we  mall 
do  tolerably  well. 

It  is  one  of  the  iineft  problems  in  legiflation, 
and  what  has  often  engaged  my  thoughts  whilft  I 
followed  that  profeflion,  "  What  the  Hate  ought 
"  to  take  upon  itfelf  to  direct  by  the  publick  wif- 
"  dom,  and  what  it  ought  to  leave,  with  as  little 
"  interference  as  poflible,  to  individual  difcretion." 
Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  laid  down  on  the  fub- 
jecl  that  will  not  admit  of  exceptions,  many  per- 
manent, fome  occafional.  But  the  cleareft  line  of 
diftinction  which  I  could  draw,  whilft  I  had  my 
chalk  to  draw  any  line,  was  this;  that  the  ftate 
ought  to  confine  itfelf  to  what  regards  the  ftate, 
or  the  creatures  of  the  ftate,  namely,  the  exterior 
eftabliihment  of  its  religion;  its  magiftracy;  its 
revenue;  its  military  force  by  fea  and  land;  the 
corporations  that  owe  their  exiftence  to  its  fiat; 
in  a  word,  to  every  thing  that  is  truly  and  properly 
publick,  to  the  publick  peace,  to  the  publick  fafety, 
to  the  publick  order,  to  the  publick  profperity. 
In  its  preventive  police  it  ought  to  be  fparing  of 
its  efforts,  and  to  employ  means,  rather  few,  un- 
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frequent,  and  ftrong,  than  many,  and  frequent, 
and,  of  courfe,  as  they  multiply  their  puny  poli- 
tick race,  and  dwindle,  fmall  and  feeble.     Statef- 
men  who  know  themfelves  will,  with  the  dignity 
which  belongs  to  wifdom,  proceed  only  in  this  the 
fuperiour  orb  and  firft  mover  of  their  duty  fteadily, 
vigilantly,  feverely,  courageoufly :  whatever  re- 
mains will,  in  a  manner,  provide  for  itfelf.     But  as 
they  defcend  from  the  ftate  to  a  province,  from  a 
province  to  a  parifh,  and  from  a  parifh  to  a  pri- 
vate houfe,  they  go  on  accelerated  in  their  fall. 
They  cannot  do  the  lower  duty;  and,  in  proper- 
tion  as  they  try  it,  they  will  certainly  fail  in  the 
higher.     They  ought  to  know  the  different  de- 
partments of  things  j  what  belongs  to  laws,  and 
what  manners  alone  can  regulate.  To  thefe,  great 
politicians  may  give  a  leaning,  but  they  cannot 
give  a  law. 

Our  legiflature  has  fallen  into  this  fault  as  well 
as  other  governments  ;  all  have  fallen  into  it  more 
or  lefs.  The  once  mighty  ftate,  which  was  nearefl 
to  us  locally,  neareft  to  us  in  every  way,  and  whofe 
ruins  threaten  to  fall  upon  our  heads,  is  a  ftrong 
inftance  of  this  errour.  I  can  never  quote  France 
without  a  foreboding  figh — EZSETAI'HMAP !  Sci- 
pio  faid  it  to  his  recording  Greek  friend  amidft 
the  flames  of  the  great  rival  of  his  country.  That 
ftate  has  fallen  by 'the  hands  of  the  parricides  of 
their  country,  called  the  revolutionifts,  and  con- 
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flitutionalifts,  of  France,  a  fpecies  of  traitors,  of 
whofe  fury  and  atrocious  wickednefs  nothing  in 
the  annals  of  the  phrenzy  and  depravation  of  man- 
kind had  before  furnifhed  an  example,  and  of 
whom  I  can  never  think  or  fpeak  without  a  mixed 
fenfationof  difguft,  of  horrour,  and  of  deteftation, 
not  eafy  to  be  exprefled.  Thefe  nefarious  monfters 
deftroyed  their  country  for  what  was  good  in  it : 
for  much  good  there  was  in  the  conftitution  of 
that  noble  monarchy,  which,  in  all  kinds,  formed 
and  nouriihed  great  men,  and  great  patterns  of 
virtue  to  the  world.  But  though  its  enemies  were 
not  enemies  to  its  faults,  its  faults  furnifhed  them 
with  means  for  its  deftruction.  My  dear  departed 
friend,  whofe  lofs  is  even  greater  to  the  publick 
than  to  me,  had  often  remarked,  that  the  leading 
vice  of  the  French  monarchy  (which  he  had  well 
fludied)  was  in  good  intention  ill-directed,  and  a 
reftlefs  defire  of  governing  too  much.  The  hand 
of  authority  was  feen  in  every  thing,  and  in  every 
place.  All,  therefore,  that  happened  amifs  in  the 
courfe  even  of  domeftick  affairs,  was  attributed  to 
the  government ;  and,  as  it  always  happens  in  this 
kind  of  officious  univerfal  interference,  what  be- 
gan in  odious  power,  ended  always,  I  may  fay. 
without  an  exception,  in  contemptible  imbecility. 
For  this  reafon,  as  far  as  I  can  approve  of  any  no- 
velty, I  thought  well  of  the  provincial  adminiftra- 
tions.  Thofe,  if  the  fuperiour  power  had  been  fe- 
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vere,  and  vigilant,  and  vigorous,  might  have  been 
of  much  ufe  politically  in  removing  government 
from  many  invidious  details.  But  as  every  thing 
is  good  or  bad,  as  it  is  related  or  combined,  go- 
vernment being  relaxed  above  as  it  was  relaxed 
below,  and  the  brains  of  the  people  growing  more 
and  more  addle  with  every  fort  of  vifionary  fpe- 
culation,  the  fhiftings  of  the  fcene  in  the  provin- 
cial theatres  became  only  preparatives  to  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  kingdom,  and  the  popular  actings  there 
only  the  rehearfals  of  the  terrible  drama  of  the 
republick. 

Tyranny  and  cruelty  may  make  men  juftly  wifh 
the  downfall  of  abufed  powers,  but  1  believe  that 
no  government  ever  yet  periftied  from  any  other 
direct  caufe  than  its  own  weaknefs.  My  opinion 
is  againft  an  over-doing  of  any  fort  of  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  more  efpecially  againft  this  moft  mo- 
mentous of  all  meddling  on  the  part  of  authority; 
the  meddling  with  the  fubfiftence  of  the  people. 
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